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owes MUSICAL AMERICA =» 


Founded in 1898 by JoHn C. Freunp 





A CENTURY OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


* * 


* * 


* * 


Conference in St. Louis Celebrates 100 Years of Progress 


By JosepH E. Mappy 
President, Music Educators National Conference 


N Aug. 28, 1838, the school board 
6) of Boston passed a vote to the 

effect that the committee on music 
be instructed to contract with a teacher 
of vocal music in the several public 
schools of that city. On March 27, 1938, 
the Music Educators of the nation will 
assemble in St. Louis to celebrate a cen- 
tury of progress in public school music 
education. 

In 1838 there was only one person in 
all America being paid a salary from 
public funds for teaching music. That 
person was Lowell Mason. Today there 
are upwards of 30,000 such teachers, 
and music has won its rightful place as 
the “thrill” in education. It is fitting 
that we celebrate the 100th anniversary 
of public music education with a great 
national convention and national music 
festival in which many thousands of 
teachers, administrators and performers 
will participate, but it is more important 
that we take stock and reorganize our 
forces for the next great drive. Pride 
in past achievements cannot dim the fact 
that one-third of the children of the 
United States are still without musical 
opportunities, nor that each year many 
thousands of musically accomplished 
young men and women lay aside their 
musical instruments and hush their 
songs when they leave school because 
we have not a built a roof for our “Mu- 
sical America” house. 

The Music Educators National C 
ference has through its committee or- 
ganizations, national executive office, 
and research departments carried on 
continuous studies in all fields related to 
the development of music in America 
since its inception in 1907. During the 
past two years special emphasis has 
been placed upon three fields of major 
importance at the present time. 

First, the introduction of music in- 
struction in the rural schools of the 
nation. Second, the development of 
amateur musical organizations to pro- 





BRUNO WALTER RESIGNS 





Vienna, March 15.—Bruno Walter, 
director of the Vienna Opera, resigned 
his post yesterday. Mr. Walter has 
conducted many of the noted orchestras 
in world capitals, including the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony 

Mr. Walter, who is a Jew, was com- 
pelled five years ago to abandon a high 
place in the German musical world 
when the Nazis came to power, and has 
since conducted in Vienna and at the 
Salzburg festivals. A questionnaire was 
sent to other directors of the Opera, 
concerning their ancestry. 
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Prizes Presented to Philharmonic Children 








Wide World 


John Barbirolli (Left) and Rudolph Ganz, Conductor of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

Youth Concerts, Award Prizes for the Best Note Books on the Series to Arthur Dercksen, 

Philippa Schuyler. Jerome T. Davis, Pandora Hopkins, Toby Schwarz, William Nicoll, Leonard 
S. Weber and Jacqueline Macmillan 





vide performance opportunities for mu- 
sically trained school graduates in every 
community, and third, the uniting of all 
musical and educational forces for co- 
operation in the common cause of music 
education. 

The Missouri State Rural School 
Music Festival, held in connection with 
the Music Educators National Confer- 
ernce convention, will demonstrate the 
results of a state-wide program of mu- 
sic for rural schools. The Springfield, 
Missouri, Civic Symphony Orchestra 
and the Milwaukee A Capella Singers 
will demonstrate the possibilities in the 
field of “Music in Social Life”. Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Office of 
Education, the National Education 
Composers, Authors and Publishers, the 
American Federation of Musicians, the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
and many other related organizations 
will address the convention audiences 
in the interests of cooperative effort in 
the development of music education. 

Daily clinic sessions conducted by the 
National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Associations will demonstrate 
new techniques in these fields. High 
School and College choir festivals will 
demonstrate new “highs” in these fields. 
The National High School Orchestra 
and Band will stimulate greater efforts 


POCCUCCUTETEOOEE TEPLANED pannnnepencennnenennrineneeennrnnD 


in these fields, while the National Ele- 
mentary Orchestra, and visiting ele- 
mentary band from Joliet, Ill., and or- 
chestra from Maywood, IIl., will prove 
that we have not begun to develop the 
musical possibilities of younger children. 

The most recent scientific develop- 
ments affecting music and music educa- 
tion will be exhibited and demonstrated 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
FESTIVAL PLANNED 
IN ANN ARBOR 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Uni- 
versity Choral Union and 
Many Noted Soloists to Par- 
ticipate in Four-day Event 


Bunyan Cantata Listed 


All-Russian, All-Wagner Pro- 
grams and Concert Perform- 
ance of ‘Carmen’ |Are High- 
lights—Ormandy, Moore and 
Juva Higbee Will Conduct 


ANN ARBOR, March 20. 

A NN ARBOR’S 45th May festival of 

music will be held on May 11, 12, 

13 and 14 with the Philadelphia Or- 

chestra, Eugene Ormandy conductor, 

and the University Choral Union, Earl 
V. Moore, conductor, assisting. 

On the evening of May 11 the solo- 
ist will be Marian Anderson, contralto, 
and the orchestra will play two chorale 
preludes by Buxtehude, Mozart’s ‘Haff- 
ner’ Symphony, Debussy’s ‘The Blessed 
Damozel’ and ‘Afternoon of a~Faun’ and 
Interlude and Dance from Falla’s ‘La 
Vida Breve’. 

On May 12 an all-Russian program 
will be given under Mr. Ormandy and 
Mr. Moore, Artur Rubinstein will play 
Rachmaninoff’s Piano Concerto, No. 1, 
in B Flat Minor, under Mr. Ormandy, 
and Mr. Moore will conduct the chorus 
in Rachmaninoff’s ‘The Bells’ with 
Chase Baromeo, Agnes Davis and 
Arthur Hackett, as soloists. 

On the afternoon of May 13 the Young 

(Continued on page 6) 





at the convention. Radio, recording, and 
mechanical pitch-measurement, will re- 
ceive major consideration. 

To celebrate the achievements of the 
past 100 years and to lay our plans and 
pledge ourselves to accomplish more in 
the next ten years than was accomplish- 
ed during the past 100 years is the major 
purpose of the 1938 biennial convention. 





ROCHESTER TO HAVE FESTIVAL IN APRIL 





Hanson Plans Five Programs of 
American Music For Eighth 
of Series 


Rocuester, March 20.—Dr. Howard 
Hanson, director of the Eastman School 
of Music, has arranged a schedule of 
five concerts for the eighth annual Fes- 
tival of American Music this year, to 
extend from April 25 to 29. Opening 
the festival, a concert by the school’s 
Symphony Band will include first per- 
formances of a Chorale for two brass 
choirs by Ernest E. Lyon, a Symphonic 
Prologue by Frank Campbell-Watson 
and an Overture by Burnet Tuthill. On 
the 26th the Kilbourn Quartet will play 
William Ames’s Quintet for piano and 
strings for the first time on its pro- 


gram. 

The American Composers’ Concert 
on the 27th, conducted by Dr. Hanson, 
will bring the Rochester Philharmonic 
in the Eastman Theatre. On the next 
evening the Eastman School Symphony 
and the Chorus will be heard and on the 
29th a program of ballets will be given. 

Orchestral premieres will include 
Charles Vardell’s Symphony No. 1 and 
David Diamond’s Elegy in Memory of 
Ravel. New ballets will be Burrill 
Phillip’s ‘Bal Park’ and ‘Three Studies’ 
by Byron Arnold. Robert McBride’s 
‘Mexican Rhapsody’ will be given in 
ballet form for the first time, as will 
Bernard Roger’s ‘Fairy Tales’. Solo 
dances to compositions by William 
Grant Still and Dr. Hanson are to be 
presented. 








Viadimir Golsch- H. J. Gerling, Su- 
Who Will perintendent of St. 
Conduct the St. Louis Schools, Gen- 


Louis Symphony eral Convention 


Chairman 





George H. Gartlan 
of New York, Toast- 
master for the Ban- 


James L. Mursell, of 


Columbia, Who Will 
Deliver an Address 
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Sunday Morning—March 27 
Church Services. 


Information will be supplied prior to ar- 
rival in St. Louis in order that all may 


have opportunity to include in their Sun- 
day morning schedule ‘a period for attend 


ing the church services of the denomination 


of their choice 


Registration (Hotel Jefferson). Members 


of the Music Educators National Confer 
ence and associated epeeteee. 

Meetings of os M.E.N.C. Executive Com- 
mittee; M.E.N.C. Board of Directors; 


Music Education Research Council; Sec- 


tional Conference Presidents (Hotel Jef 
ferson). 
National High School Orchestra. Regis 


tration and Tryouts. St. Louis Municipal 


Auditorium (Assembly Room No. 1) 


National Elementa School Orchestra. 
"Weapeute (De Soto 


Registration and 


_ Hotel). 


National High School Band. Registration 
and Tryouts (Auditorium, Assembly Room 


No. 2). 


Sunday Afternoon—March 27 


Magic Key Radio Program (Opera 
‘House) St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


and artists : ; ; 
Music Education Research Council (Jef 
ferson Hotel) 


Choral Vesper Service (Opera House). 


Directed by Helen Graves, Assistant Su 


pervisor of Music in St. Louis Public 


Schools: Assistant, Clay Ballew, Wash 


ington University. Participating choral 
groups: St. Louis Grand Opera Chorus, 


St. Louis Grade School Teachers Asso 


ciation Chorus, Washington University 
Men’s Glee Club, Harris Teachers College 
Glee Club. N: rthsi le ¥Y.M.C.A. Glee Club 


Devotions will be conducted by a promi 
nent St. Louis clergyman 


Sunday Evening—March 27 


) St. Louis Soeeey Orchestra, Vladimir 

ductor Complimentary 
concert for members of the Conference and 
members of the National High School 
Band and Orchestra and National Ele 


Golschmann 


mentary School Orchestra (Opera House) 


*) Singing in the Lobby (Hotel Jefferson) 


Chairman: Richard W. Grant, State Col 
lege. Pa 


Monday Merning—March 28 


Exhibits open. Auspices Music Educatior 
Exhibitors Association. (Hotel Jefferson). 
Exhibits open daily from 8:30 a.m. to 


6:20 p.m 


Rehearsals of National High School Band, 


National High School Orchestra and Na 
tional Elementary School Orchestra 


Combined Vocal and Instrumental Clinic. 
Auspices of the National School Vocal 
Association. National School Band Asso 
ciation and National School Orchestra 
Association 5 Arthur R. Goranson, James 


town, N. Y., Chairman 
Topic: Study of Rhythm 


Demonstration: “Rhythmical Analysis and 
Its Practical Application to Teaching 
Time.” Adam P. Lesinsky, President. 


N.S.O.A.. Whiting. Ind 
First General Session. (Opera House) 


Herman F. Smith. Director of Music. 
Milwaukee, Wis... First Vice-President. 


M.E_N.C., Presiding 


Music: Joplin (Mo.) High School Orches- 


tra. T. Frank Coulter. Conductor 


Addresses of Welcome Mayor B. F 
a ar and Superintendent of Schools 


Gerling 


Responses: Joseph E. Maddy. President 
Music Educators National Conference: 


Joseph A. Fischer. President. Music Edu 
cation Exhibitors Association 


Preliminary Business Meeting Election 


of Nominating Committee 


Address: A. R. McAllister, President, 
National School Band Association, Joliet, 


THlinois. 





~ 


Broadcasting Company, 


Luncheon Meetiny s: National [ne 


| ae a ee Crystal 
Spring field Civic 


Objectives of Committee on Mu- 
sic in Social Life, Joseph E. Maddy, Ann 


Denese of Committee on Music 
in Social Life, Osbourne McConathy, 


J. 
sp ilwaukee A Cappella Choristers 


epe ‘ members of the committee 
National School Vocal iati 


Monday Afternoon—March 28 


Visit _the Exhibits. 


Clayton (Mo.) Elementary Schoo! 


High School Vocal Music Section. 
Biddle, Director sic, Ci 
i ~hai (Hotel Jefferson, 


c and Democracy” 


Replogle, Conductor, 
Panel aageenen 


y School Curr fonieal } 
Teachers College, 


pie the Core Curricu 
Louis W. Curtis, Director of Mu 


Los Angeles Public Schools. 


Omaha, Carol M. Pitts, 
“Music and the Choveine Tie 
rs in the Secondary — 7 


Ensemble from Lane Tech- 


coleee | ‘s: University Orchestra Section. 
, University of Wisconsin. 


Music Education in the Churches Section. 
University of Chicago, 


aaron and oo sa 

“What Church Music Can Con 
the Community” i 

Organist and Choir Direc 


Music Can Contribute to spe + Education 


General lk ay 
Tunior College Music 


Blakeslee, Ontario, Calif.. Chairman (Stat 
y : 


Joint Band and Orchestra Clinic. 
of the National School Band and Ore hes 
tra Associations (Place to he announced) 
J. Leon Ruddick, Cleveland, Ohio, Chair- 


Teaching Music.”’ 


t Toplin (Mo.) High 
School Orchestra. ; t ‘oe 


T. Frank Coulter, 


Vocal Association, Fowler Smith. Director 


‘Professor of A a 








MUSICAL AMERICA for March 25, 1938 


Music Educators 
March 27— April 1 


Monday Evening—March 28 


8:30 Centennial Festival Pageant: ‘Musical 


Americana” (St. Louis Public Auditor- 
ium). Auspices of the St. Louis Public 
Schools. Celebrating one hundred years 
of music in the public schools of America 
and one hundred years of public educa- 
tion in St. Louis. Directed by Ernest 
Hares, Assistant Supervisor of Music in 
the St. Louis Public Schools. The pro 
duction is an original work by Mr. Hares. 
The cast of some 4,000 pupils from ten 
public high schools and two negro high 
schools have been trained by their respec- 
tive music teachers. All departments of 
the schools have codéperated in staging the 
pageant—making costumes, scenery, etc. 
St. Louis High School Concert Orchestra 
will accompany the entire production. 


Lobby Sing (Hotel Jefferson). Chairman: 
Richard W. Grant, State College, Pa. 


Tuesday Morning—March 29 


Breakfasts: Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia Break 
fast (Hotel Jefferson, Continental Room) ; 
Christiansen Choral School Breakfast 
(Hotel Jefferson, Private Dining Room 
No. 9.) 


Visit the Exhibits. 


Joint Band and Orchestra Clinic, under 
auspices of National School Band and 
Orchestra Associations (Hotel Jefferson. 
Crystal Room). 

Demonstration: “Radio Pickup”, Ernest 
LaPrade, National Broadcasting Company 
Demonstration: ‘‘Score Reading’’, Capt 
Charles O’Neill, University of Wisconsin 


Vocal Clinic, under auspices of National 
School Vocal Association (Hotel Jefferson, 
Gold Room). Mabelle Glenn, Presiding. 
Demonstration: “The Boy Voice’, with 
100 boys from 6th, 7th and 8th grades 
Haven School, Evanston, Ill., Mary Kiess 
Director. 
Division Meeting: Junior High School 
Music, Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin Con 
servatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio, Chair 
man (Opera House). 
Music: Webster Groves (Mo.) Junior 
High School Orchestra, Robert R. Biggar, 
Director. 
Address: “‘The Significance of the Junior 
High School’, Philander P. Claxton, 
President, Austin Peay Normal School 
Clarksville, Tenn 
Address: “The Advantage to Music of 
an Integrated Program”, Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Address: “Is Music in Danger of Losing 
Its Identity in in Integrated Program? 
Will Earhart, Director of Music, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 
Symposium: “Articulation Between the 
Grade Schools Below and the Senior High 
School Above.” (1) In the Case of Vocal 
- aa M. Elizaeth Ingalls. Westfield 
J. (2) In the Case of Instrumental 
Mane. (3) In the Case of Theory, Grace 
V. Wilson, Wichita, Kans. (4) In the 
Case of Appreciation, Mabelle Glenn 
Music: Haven School Junior Boys’ Glee 
Club, Mary Kiess, Director 
Creative Music in Elementary Grades Sec- 
tion. Emma J. Lafetra, Director of Music 
Red Bank, N. J., Chairman, (Statler 
Hotel, Ballroom). 
Theme: “Some Aspects of Creative Mu 
sic in Elementary Grades.” 
Address: “Evaluating Creative Expression 
in Music,”” James U. Mursell. 
Demonstration: “Creative Rhythms’, Ma 
belle Glenn. 
Demonstration with a group of children 
from Webster Groves (Mo.) High School. 
Esther Replogle, Director. 
Address: ‘‘Functional Value of Music to 
Express Creative Ideas’, Lillian Mohr 
Fox, Pasadena, California 
Summary of the Meeting: Will Earhart, 
Director of Music. Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Music Theory in the High School Section. 
Louis Woodson Curtis, Director of Music. 
Los Angeles, Chairman. (Hotel Jefferson. 
Crystal Room.) 
Music: Lane Technical High School 
(Chicago) Trumpet Ouartet 


Report: “Status of Music Theory in the 


High School’, Myron Schaeffer, Western 
Reserve University 

Address: “Some Techniques for Corre 
lating Theory. Sight Singing, Dictation 
and Appreciation”, Vincent Jones, Temple 
University. 

Demonstration: “Some Techniques in 
Building General Musicianship vs Snecial 
ized Theoretical Knowledge in Music 
Theory Classes’, Louise Cuyler, Univer 
sity of Michigan. Démonstration with a 
group of pupils from Kirkwood (Missouri) 
High School, Mrs Lessley Colson 
Teacher. 

Round-Table Discussion: “The Desirabil 
ity of Extensive Exoressive Experience as 
a Prerequisite for Training in the Theory 
of Music’, Tacob Evanson. Pittsburgh, Pa 
(leader), Else Brix. Beaumont High 
School. St. Louis: Milton Rusch, Milwau 
kee, Wis 

Elementary Music Instrumental Section 
Anna Tohannsen. Supervisor of Instru- 
mental Music, Milwaukee, Wis., Chairman. 








(De Soto Hotel, 16th Floor.) 
Demonstration: “‘Training the Elementar) 
School Orchestra’ ’, Irving Cheyette, Mount 
Vernon, N. 

Questions from the Floor. 

Address: “Analyzing the Teaching Tech 
niques and Organization of Elementary 
Instrumental Classes, Bands and Orches 
tras’, Helen M. Hannen, Cleveland, Ohio 
Demonstration: “’Cello Class Teaching 
Marie Maxson, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Questions from the Floor. 

dress: “A School Instrumental Experi 

ment”, Lenel Shuck, Fresno, Calif 
Experimental Projects in Music Education 
Section. Marion Flagg, Horace Mam 
School, New York City, Chairman (Dx 
Soto Hotel, Ballroom). 
Address: “Research as the Basis of I+ 
telligent Teaching”, William S. Larsor 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y 
Address: “The Scientific Problem of Edu 
cation in Music Listening”, Max Schoer 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts 
yi ane Pa. 

Address: “Evaluation of Results of a M 
sic Education Program”, Paul Diederich 
Research Associate in Evaluation, Ohi 
State University, Columbus 
Address: “Possibilities and Pitfalls f 
Educational Research”, James L. Mursell 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Luncheon Meeting: In and About Clubs. 
and all affiliated state, district and nationa 
organizations. Host: In-and-About St 
Louis School Music Club, Jessie Mangrun 
President. (Jefferson Hotel, Gold Room 


Tuesday Afternoon—March 29 


Visit the Exhibits 

Concert by the pupils of the St. Louis 
Colored Schools. 

College and University -Bands Section 
William D. Revelli, University of Michi 
gan, Chairman (Hotel Jefferson, Private 
Dining Room No 5 

Address: “Relation of the College Barx 
to the Music Education Department 
George Wilson, Director of Bands, Kar 
sas State Teachers College, Emporia 
Address: “Means of Securing Support az 
Finance for College Bands”, Gera Pres 





cott, Director University of Minnes 
Band. 

Address : “Organization and Devel :pment 
of Ensembles in the College Curriculum” 


George Waln, Oberlin Conservat Ty 
Music, Omerlin, Ohio 


Address: “Organization and Administr 
tion of the Small C — ae Band Russe 
Harvey, Director of Illi nois Wesleyan ( 
lege Band, Sieuiieston. 

Address: “Scholastic Credit for College 


Bandsmen”, Walter C. Welke, I 
University of Washington Band 
Address: “Summarized Report of Surve 
of 120 College and University Bands 
the United States”, Walter Deurks 
versity of Wichita, Wichita. Kar 
Round-Table Discussion: “Colles: 
Problems”, Harold Bachman, U: 
of Chicago, Chairman. 

Catholic Music Section (Opera_ House 


— 


The Catholic Elementary and Sex 
Schools of Saint Louis present Cy 
in Song and Tableau, descriptive of S: 
Music, with the Nativity of Christ 
Theme—under the patronage of His Ex 


cellency, The Most Rev. John Joser 
Glennon, S.T.D., Archbishop of St. I 
Chairman: The Reverend Sylvester 
Tucker Director: Dom Ermin Vitry 
O.S.B., Mus.D Assistant Directors 
Sister Rose Margaret, C.S.J.. Supervis 
of Music in Elementary Schools: Siste 
M. Augustine. S.S.N.D., Community S 
pervisor of Music Accompar 
Lee Maguire, Miss Betty Sturrack, Mis 
Catherine Gunn 

The following Religious Orders codperate 
in the production; Sisters of St. Josep? 
Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word 
Sisters of Notre Dame, Dominican Sis 
ters, Sisters of the Third Order Regular 
St. Francis, Oldenburg, Ind.. Missionar 
Zelatrices of the Sacred Heart, Polis! 
Franciscan Sisters, Sisters of Charity 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, Sisters of tt 
Most Precious Blood, Sisters of Lorett 
Ursuline Nuns, Sisters of the Visitation 
Teacher Education Section. Joseph A 
Leeder, Ohio State University, Chairmar 
(Hotel Statler Ballroom) 

Music: Kansas State Teachers Collec 
Choir, Orville Borchers, Director 





In Memoriam to Alice Bivins Hele 
Hosmer, Director of Music, Crane De 
partment of Musi Potsdan Norn 
School 

Paper “Social Service Implications 


School Music Teaching”, Anne Pierce 
Towa State University (North Centr 
Conference) 


Paper: “Selective Admission to Mus 
Education in Teacher Training Instit 
tions”, Frances Dickey, University 


Washington Presented by Hartley D 
Snvder. Eastern College of Educati 
Ellensburg, Washington (Northwest Cor 
ference) 

Paper: “Orientation Courses in Musi 
Education”, Catharine E. Strouse, En 
poria (Kan.) State Teachers College, En 
poria (Southwestern Conference) 

Paper “Curricula in Hieher Deerees 
Helen Hosmer (Eastern Conference) 
Paper (Tonic to be announced Tenr 
Belle Smith. University of Georgia 
Athens (Southern Conference) 

Paper: “Training of the General Class 





MUSICAL AMERICA for March 25, 1938 


Meet in St. Louis 


— | Southern Conference (Statler Hotel, As- 
| | sembly Room No. 1). 


The PROGRAM | | 


c . d Wednesday Afternoon—March 30 
ontinue as 
1:00 Visit the Exhibits. 


:00 National High School Choral Competition- 
Festival. Auspices of National School 
Vocal Association. First auditions (Hotel 

Jefferson, Gold Room). Fowler - Smith, 
Director of Music, Detroit, Mich., Chair- 
man. Adjudicators: Max T. Krone, Dr. Will Earhart of 


a 





Southwestern Conference (Statler Hotel, 
Adams Room). 








Room Teachers im Music Education”, 
Adolph Otterstem, San Jose State College, 
Sam Jose, Calif. (California-Western Con- 


Viadimir Bakaleini- 


Mabelle Glenn of Dr. Nikolai Sokclo# 


ference). 

Music Education Broadcasts Section. Peter Charles M. Dennis, Walter H. Butterfield. the Pittsburgh Pub- koff, Who Will Con- Kansas City, Who of the Federal Music 
W. Dykema, Teachers College, Columbia 1:00 Senior High School Solo Singing Compe- . duct the National Will Deli : . 

Univesity. Chairman (De Seto Hotel titions. Auspices of the National School lic Schools, Who uc e by , eliver an Ad- Project, Who Will 
ne ‘ — . Vocal Association (Christ Church Cathe- Will Be a Speaker High School Orch- dress Speat 
Adie: “How te Use the Masie wnt dral). Richard W. Grant, State College, estra 


Pa., Chairman. 


American Youth Broadcasts—Why_ and 00 Division Meeting: Senior High School 


How the Conmferemce Arranges These 


with the codperation of the Band Division Demonstration: “Group Voice T 


Broadcasts”, Peter W. Dykema. Music. Herman F. Smith, Director of of the Missouri Music Educators Asso- Bernard U. Taylor, Juilliard School oi 
Address: “What the Broadcasting Com- Music, Milwaukee, Wis., Chairman ciation, (Auditorium, Convention Hall.) Music, with pupils trom Kamsas City 
pamy Cam amd Cannot Do’. Ernest La- ; (Opera House.) ' : Conductors: A. A. Harding, Charles Mo., schools. 

Prade, Music Research Division, National 3:00 Music Education by Radio Section. Glenn O'Neil, Harold Bachman, Glenn Cliffe Demonstration: “Small Vocal Ensembles” 
Broadcasting Company, New York City. Gildersleeve, State Director of Music, Bainum, A. R. McAllister. Organizing Carol Pitts, with members of Centra 
Address “Selecting Organizations for Dover, Del., Chairman, (Statler Hotel, Chairman of the N. H. S. Band: G. W. High School Choir of Omaha 
Broadcasting”, Leshe P. Clausen, Los Adams Room.) , : Patrick; assistant, Franklin C. Krieder. 4:30 Sigma Alpha Iota Initiation (Hotel Je- 
Angeles Junior College Speakers: Edgar B. Gordon, University Bands participating in the festival: Col- ferson, Private Dining Room No. 8) 
Address: “Utilizing Preparation for a of Wisconsin; Myrtle Head, Supervisor of linsville (Illinois) High School, Joliet 4:30 Visit the Exhibits 

Broadcast as an we Force in the Music Education by Radio, Cleveland, (Illinois) Elementary School; high school 


iii Earhart. Director of Ohio; Marguerite V. Hood, Director of 


St. Charles, Normandy, Uni- 
University of Montana’s Radio Music bands from soap 


versity City, Clayton, Webster Groves and 


School System”, 


Music. a ott Pa Thursday Evening—March 31 





2 Vocal Clinic 


- 


Address: ““Utilizing the Giving of a Broad- Project; Helen E. Martin, Director of 


cast as_2 Community Asset”, Mabelle 
Glenn, Director of Music, Kansas City, 


General Discussion 
Auspices National School 
Vocal Association (Tuttle Memorial Au- 
litortum). Walter H. Butterfield, Direc- 
tor of Music, Providence, R. I., Presiding 
Demonstrations—Class Voice Instruction 
Anne E. Pierce. University of Iowa; Har 
old H. Tallman, Wayne University, De 
troit, Mich 
\ Joint Instrumental Clinic. Auspices Na 
] amd Association and 
Orchestra Association 
Crystal Room) Chair 
Lesinsky, Whiting, Indi 
National School Orchestra 


Visual Pitch Measure 
Sound”, Otto J. Krau 
d Demonstration of 
which shows visually and 
bundredth of a semitone 
tome or amy multiple number 


. 


tomes is im tume, sharp, or fiat. 





Teesdey Evening—March 29 


Centennial Banquet. For all members of 
the M.E_N.C_ and associated organizations 
George H. Garthn,. Director of Music 


New York City Tecstunster (Hotel Jef 
fersom. Gold Room) 


“In Retrospect”. Edward B. Birge, Indi 


ama University. Bloomington. In 
Address br radio from Washi ington, D.C 


by United States Commissioner of Educa 
h W. Studebaker 
ramces Elliott Clark, Camden 


Hotel Teffersor 
Auspices of the Music Educa 





bttors Association Compliment 
rr to all members of the Conference anid 
associated organizations ¢€Hotel Jefferson 


obd Room) 


Wednesday Morning—March 30 


Breakfast Teachers College. Columbia 
"nivers te. Peter W. Dykema in Charee 
Hotel Jefferson. Private Dining Room 

No 1) Minnesota Breakfast. Mathilda 


A. Heck. St. Paul. Minn... Chairman (Ho 
tel Jefferson. Private Dinine Room No. 4): 
Oxford Piand Teachers (Hotel Jefferson, 
Private Dimine Room No. 6). 
Visit the Exhibits. 
Joint Instrumental Clinic (Jefferson Hotel 
Gold Room) Auspices National School 
Rand Association. National School Orches 
tra Association Ward Brandstetter. Pal 
lestine. Tex.. Chairman. Topic: “Melody 
Instruments im Music Education.” 
» Vocal Clinic (Jefferson Hotel. Crystal 
Room). Conducted by M.E.N.C. Senior 
High School Vocal Committee. Frank C 
Riddle. Director f Music. Cincinnati. 
Thio. Chairman 
Address: “Sight Singine as a Part of the 
Reeulkker Classroom Work”. Jacoh 
Evanson. Supervisor of Vocal Music, 
Pittsburgh. Pa 
Music: Senior Hich School A Cappella 
Choir, Decatur. Il Adelaide Pease. Di 
rector 
Address: “Voice Problems in the Senior 
High School Chorus”. Max T. Krone, 
Northwestern University 

cond General Session Auspices of 
M ENC. Committee on Music in Social 
Life. Oxhournme McConathy. Glen Ridge 
NW. fF Charman (Overa House ) 
Biennial Business Meeting of the M_ E.N.C 
Elect oz OF cers Tr tati ne for the 
1947 convection 
Sectional Conference Luncheons 
California-Western and Northern Confer 
ence (Hote! Jefferson. Private Dining 
Room No. 9) 
Pastern Conference (Hote! Tefferson. Crvs 
tal Room) 
North Central Conference (Statler Hote! 
Ralroom) 
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Delaware Survey Out-of-School Listening ; 
Alton O’Steen, Research Associate, Bu- 
reau of Educatiional Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus; and the Sectional 
Chairmen: George Lindsay (Eastern Con- 
ference), Leslie P. Clausen (California- 
Western), Bessie Stanchfield (North Cen- 
tral), Grace Van Dyke More (Southern), 
George Oscar Bowen (Southwestern), 
Alice Keith (Research Council). 

Theme: “What are Children Learning 
Musically from the Radio? (a) In the 
Classroom, (b) Outside the Classroom, 
(c) Changes needed.” 

Elementary School Vocal Section. Ger- 
trude Fleming, Supervising Instructor of 
Music, Elementary Schools, Detroit, 
Mich., Chairman. (Hotel Statler, Ball- 
room.) 

Address: “‘The Enrichment of Elementary 
Music Through Integration’, James 
Mursell, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Demonstration: “Rhythmic Fundamentals 
in Movement”, Ruth L. Murray, Ass’t 
Professor of Health and Physical Educa 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit. (With 
children from Community School, St 
Louis.) 

Demonstration: “A Rhythmic Approach 
to Sight Singing’’, Mabelle Glenn. With 
class from Webster Groves, Mo,, inter- 
mediate grades, Esther Replogle, Super 
visor. 

Demonstration: Correlation with Art and 
Social Studies demonstrated through living 
pictures and folk dances, Elementary Choir 
with pupils from Clayton, Mo., schools 
Georgia Walker, Supervisor, Assisted by 
the faculty of the Glenridge School, Clay 
ton: Martha White, Director, Georgia 
Walker, Accompanist. 

Discussion 

Piano Classes Section. Lois C. Rodgers 
Hamtramck, Mich.. Chairman (Hotel 
Tefferson, Private Dining Room No. 1.) 
Round-Table Discussion: Speakers—Julia 
Broughton, New York University; Hilda 
Holt, New York City; Harriette Kisch, 
Evanston, Ill.; Gladys Easter, Chicago: 
Mira E. Booth, Washington State Norma! 
School, Bellingham: Helen Hannen, Cleve 
land, Ohio; Mrs. Marjorie Gallagher Ken 
ney, Chicago; Mrs. Gladys Hertel Roupas 
Chicago: Lewis Stookey, Mobile, Ala.. 
Chairman. 

College and University Choirs Section. 
Ernest G. Hesser, Professor of Music. 
New York University, Chairman. (Hotel 
De Soto. Ballroom.) 

Panel Discussion: “A Study of Present 
Practices and Trends in the Organization, 
Administration and Conducting of College 
and University Choirs.” 

Music 

Toint Band and Orchestra Clinic. Auspices 
National School Band and Orchestra As- 
sociations (Auditorium, Assembly Room 
No. 2) Chairman; G. N. Hufford. Su 
perintendent of Joliet Public Schools 
Toliet Elementary School Band, Forrest 
McAllister, Conductor. 

Vocal Clinic. Auspices National School 
Vocal Association. Herbert T. Norris, 
Washington State Collece. Pullman. Pre 
siding. (Tuttle Memorial Auditorium.) 
Demonstration: Decatur (T11.) Tunior High 
School Boys Chorus, Morris Noland. 
Director 

Demonstration: Chicago All-City A Cap 
nella Choir, David Nyvall, Director 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Tea 
—s Jefferson, Private Dining Room 


Wednesday Evening—March 30 


Dinners: Music Education Exhibitors 
Association (Statler Hotel. Adams Room) 
American Institute of Normal Method« 
(Hotel Jefferson, Private Dining Room 
No. 9) 

National Hieh School Band. Concert with 
which will he incorporated a band festival 
and marchine demonstration. Auspices of 
the National School Band Association, 
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St. Louis, Missouri. Marching demonstra- 
tion by Wentworth Military Academy 


Band. 
Lobby Sing (Hotel Jefferson). 
Thursday Morning—March 31 


Breakfasts: Phi Beta (Hotel Jefferson, 
Private Dining Room No. 4); Phi Sigma 
Mu (Hotel Jefferson, Private Dining 
Room No. 7). 
Visit the Exhibits. . 
National School Choral Competition- 
Festival Auditions (Hotel Jefferson, Gold 
oom). 
Joint Instrumental Clinic (Tuttle Memo 
rial). Auspices of the National School 
Band and Orchestra Associations. Brass 
Ensemble Clinic. Demonstration of brass 
trios and quartets by members of the 
Proviso Township (Illinois) High School 
Band, J. I. Tallmadge, Director. 
Vocal Clinic. Auspices National School 
Vocal Association. Grace V. Wilson, Di- 
rector of Music, Wichita, Kan., Presiding. 
(Place to be announced.) 
Demonstration: “Recording as an Aid in 
Teaching Music”, with Central High 
School (Omaha, Neb.) A Cappella Choir, 
Carol M. Pitts, Director 
Third General Session, Ada Bicking, Ar- 
thur Jordan Conservatory of Music, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Presiding (Opera 
House) 
Music: Maywood (Ill.) Elementary School 
Orchestra, Sam Barbakoff, Conductor. 
Address: John G. Paine, American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers. 
Address: Howard Hanson, Director, East- 
man School of Music, Rochester, N. Y 
Music: Joliet (Ill.) Elementary School 
Band, Forrest McAllister, Conductor. 
Luncheons: Eastman School of Music 
(De Soto’ Hotel, Parlor D). Murray State 
Teachers College (Hotel Jefferson, Pri- 
vate Dining Room No. 4). National Mu- 
sic Camp (Statler Hotel. Parlor A). 
Northwestern University (Hotel Jefferson, 
Private Dining Room No. 1) 


Thursday Afternoon—March 31 


Visit the Exhibits 

Choral Festival Auditions (Hotel Jeffer- 
son, Gold Room). 

Missouri Rural School Music Festival 
(Auditorium, Convention Hall). Presiding: 
Edith M. Keller, State Supervisor of 
Music, Columbus, Ohio. Chairman M. E 
N.C. Committee on Music in Rural 
Schools. Festival sponsored by the Mis 
souri State Department of Education. with 
the codperation of the Missouri Music 
Educators Association, under direction of 
Dean Douglass, State Supervisor of 
Music 

Music: Missouri All-State Chorus, Jeffer- 
son County Rhythm Band, Stoddard 
County Special Choir with Guitar Accom- 
paniment, Laclede County Weir School 
Harmonica Band. Trombone-Trumpet Duet, 
Greene County Rural School Orchestra. 
Address: “A State Program of Music 
Education”, Lloyd W. King. State Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 

Address: “Curricularizing Music”, L. A. 
Woods, State Superintendent of Schools, 
Austin, Texas. 

Orchestra Clinic. Auspices National School 
Orchestra Association. Louis G. Wersen, 
Tacoma, Wash., Chairman. (Auditorium, 
Assembly Room No. 2.) 

“Development of the Strings in the El- 
mentary School Orchestra.” Demonstra- 
tion with the Maywood Elementary School 
Orchestra, Sam Barbakoff, Director. 
Band Clinic (Tuttle Memorial). Auspices 
of the National School Band Asseciation 
Demonstration of brass trios and quartets 
by Members of the Proviso Township 
High School Band, J. I. Tallmadge, 
Director. 

Vocal Clinic. Auspices National School 
Vocal Association, Louis Woodson Curtis, 
Director of Music. Los Angeles, Presiding 
(DeSoto Hotel, Ballroom), 





6:30 Dinners: Mu Phi (Statler Hotel, Assem- 
bly Room No. 2). Sigma Alpha Data 
owt Jefferson, Private Diming Room 
No. 9 

8:30 National High School Orchestra Concert. 
Auspices National School Orchestra Asso- 
ciation, assisted by a festival chorus com 
posed of college choirs from various parts 
of the United States (Opera House) 
Conductor: Vladimir Bakaleinikofi. Or- 
anizing chairman of N.H.S. Orchestra 
enry Sopkin. 

Participating Choirs: Kansas State Teach 
ers College A Cappella Choir (Emporia) 
Texas College of Arts and Industrics 
Choir, Kingsville; Newcomb College 
Tulane University A Cappella Choir, New 
Orleans; Southwestern Colleee Choir 
Winfield, Kan. Organizing chairman of 
choir festival: Maynard Klein, Newcorm 
College, New Orleans 

10:30 Lobby Sing (Hotel Jefferson) 


Friday Morning—April 1 


8:30 Band and Orchestra Clinic (Auditorian 
Assembly Room No. 2). Auspices Nationa! 
School Band and Orchestra Associations 


Demonstration: “Recording as a Teaching 
Device”, H. E. Nutt, Vandercook School 
Chicago. 

Discussion: “Student Conducting”, led bs 
Mr. Nutt. 


8:30 Vocal Clinic. Auspices National Schoo! 
Vocal Association. (Hotel Jefferson, Gold 
Room.) Presiding Harper Mavtee 
Western State Teachers College, Kalerm 
zoo, Mich. 
Demonstrations: “Group Voice Instrac 
tion”, Carol Pitts, Omaha, Neb. and 
William Breach, Director of Music, Bufta 
lo Public Schools 
National Elementary School Orchestre 
Concert (Opera House). Auspices Nation 
al School Orchestra Association. Henry 
Sopkin, Chicago, Organizing Chairmar 
and Conductor 
10:45 Fifth Generel Session. John W. Benttic 
Northwestern University, Presiding (Opera 
House). 
Address: “‘The Music Educator and the 
N.E.A.”, Willard E. Givens, Executive 
Secretary, National Education Associa 
tion, Washington, D 
Address: “The Federal Music Proj : 
Contribution to American Music”, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, Director, Federal Music Project, 
New York City. 
Music: Central High School (Detroit, 
Mich.) Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble, 
H. Seitz, Conductor 


10 


S 


12:15 Luncheon—National School Band, Or 


chestra and Vocal Associations’ Boards of 
Control (Hotel Jefferson, Private Dining 
Room No. 4) 


Friday Afternoon—April 1 


1:00 Visit the Exhibits 
00 Division Meeting: Music in Higher Edo 
cation, Paul J. Weaver, Cornell Unicer 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., Chairman (Hotel Tel 
ferson, Crystal Room) 
3:00 Music Appreciation Section Russell V 
organ, Director of Music, Cleveland 
Ohio, Chairman, (De Soto Hotel, Ball 
room). 
Address: “The Integration of all Music 
Courses as Music Appreciation”, Russell 
V. Morgan. 
Address: “Growth in Music Appreciation” 
W. Otto Miessner. irman of Depart 
ment of Music, University of Kansas 


io) 


Lawrence. 
Address: “Music Appreci jation im _General 
Music Classes and for Special Groups” 


Lillian U. Baldwin, Supervisor of Music 
Appreciation, Cleveland, Ohio 
Address: “The Growth of Apprecistion 
Through the Singing of Songs”, Charles 
M. Dennis, Director of Music, San Fren- 
cisco. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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CINCINNATI IS HOST 
TO MUSIC TEACHERS 


Ohio Association Members Meet 
for Fifty-sixth Convention 
During Three-Day Event 


CINCINNATI, March 20.—Members of 
the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association 
met in Cincinnati for their fifty-sixth 
convention on March 9, 10 and 11. The 
central theme of this three-day gather- 
ing was ‘Improvement of the Personal 
Well-Being of the Private Teacher’. C. 
Hugo Grimm, president of the associa- 
tion, acted as chairman. 

Following an address of welcome by 
Mayor James G. Stewart of Cincinnati, 
Dean Louis Pechstein, Teacher’s Col- 
lege, University of Cincinnati, spoke on 
the subject ‘Music as an Experience’. A 
chamber music concert of works by 
Brahms and Dohnanyi, directed by 
Karol Liszniewski of the Conservatory 
of Music, completed the morning ses- 
sion. 

Round-table discussions on various 
subjects were held simultaneously in the 
afternoons. Sarah Yancey Cline guided 
the public school symposiums. She was 
assisted by Frank C. Biddle, director of 
music, Cincinnati Public Schools ; Edith 
M. Keller, director of music, Ohio de- 
partment of education, and M. Elizabeth 
Lawrence, director of the music educa- 
tion department, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

Mr. Liszniewski headed the piano 
conversations, whereas Edward G. Mead 
of Miami University presided over the 
choral groups. Jessie Strauss Mayer 
took charge of the string instrument 
sessions. John A. Hoffmann, director 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, supervised the discussions on 
voice. Harmony and wind instrument 
groups met respectively under the guid- 
ance of Howard Hess of the College of 
Music, and William Pfeiffer of the 
Conservatory. Severin Eisenberger, also 
of the Conservatory, held a master class 
in piano. 

The Conservatory Symphony, con- 
ducted by Alexander von Kreisler, and 
the chorus of the same institution, under 
John A. Hoffmann, gave a concert on 
the evening of the first day. Mr. Eisen- 
berger played the solo part of the Grieg 
Concerto in A Minor for piano and or- 
chestra. 

The annual dinner took place on 
March 10 at the Hotel Gibson. How- 
ard Hess, Eugene Goossens, conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony, and Felix 
Salmond, ’cellist and soloist with the 
orchestra, were the speakers. 

The final day of the convention of- 
fered a piano recital by Alma Betscher, 
pianist, of Cincinnati, and a song recital 
in costume by Elizabeth Latta, of Zanes- 
ville. Dr. Frederic B. Stiven of the 
University of Illinois, vice-president of 
the National Association of Schools of 
Music, spoke on “The Musician’s Debt 
to the Inventor’. This was followed by 
the Federation luncheon. Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley talked on the several 
bills before Congress for the establish- 
ment of a department of fine arts and in 
favor of the Sirovich Bill. The conven- 
tion adjourned to Music Hall to hear 
the concert bv the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. 





FREDERICK YEISER 


Beethoven Association Greets Sachs 

The Beethoven Association entertain- 
ed Curt Sachs, musicologist, at a tea in 
the club rooms on March 10. Dr. Sachs 
is lecturing at New York University 
and at the New York Public Library. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


Address: “‘The Growth of Appreciation 
Through Instrumental Performance”, 
Francis Findlay, New England Conser- 
vatory of Music, Boston. 

Discussion. 


3:00 {usies High School Vocal Music Section. 
: alph W. Wright, Director of Music, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Chairman. (Statler Ho- 

tel Ballroom.) 

3:00 Coérdination and Integration Section. 
Lilla Belle Pitts, Elizabeth, J., Chair- 
man. (Hotel Jefferson, Gold Mode.) 
Address: “A Music Director’s Story of 
Planning and Executing an Integrating 
Program of Music”, Lenel Shuck, Direc- 
tor of Music, Fresno, Calif. 

Address: ‘The Case History of Integrat- 
ing Music into a Unit in a Primary 
Grade”, Cleva J. Carson, P. K. Yonge 
Laborato School, Gainsville, Fla. 

Exhibit: "Toanmeeted Units in the Elemen- 
tary School. An exhibit of pote yore 
and explanatory talk by Mrs. uise H 

phreys, Supervisor of Music, Passaic, N. 7 
Address: “The Place of Music in the 
Integration Program”, Chester A. Duncan, 
Director of Music, Vancouver, Wash 





ANCIENT INSTRUMENT 
GROUP PLANS FESTIVAL 





Society to Hold Tenth Annual and 
Second National Event in Phila- 
delphia in April 

PHILADELPHIA, March 20. — The 


American Society of the Ancient Instru- 
ments, Ben Stad, founder and director, 
will hold its tenth annual and the second 
national festival on April 5 and 6 at the 
University Museum and the School of 
Fine Arts of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The society is now affiliated with 
the museum in a combined restoration of 
the museum’s collection of ancient in- 
struments. 

The ensemble consists of Jo Brodo, 
pardessus de viole, Ben Stad, viole 
d’amour, Josef Smit, viola da gamba, 
Maurice Stad, basse de viole, Flora 
Stad, clavencin. For the festival they 
will have the assistance of eminent 
soloists, choruses and a ballet. 

On April 5, the concert will be de- 
voted to compositions by Purcell. It 
will mark the first appearance with this 
organization of the American tenor, 
George Lapham. Also featured will be 
the solo choir of the University Choral 
Society under Dr. Harl McDonald. 

On that evening the Mary Binney 
Montgomery dancers will present early 
sixteenth and _ seventeenth century 
dances. 

On Wednesday afternoon soloists will 
be Elizabeth Wysor, contralto, and Josef 
Smit, viola da gamba. The closing con- 
cert on Wednesday evening will present 
the music of Buxtehude and Bach. The 
‘Peasant Cantata’ by Bach with Eliza- 
beth Leuning, soprano; Benjamin de 
Loache, baritone, and Oscar Leuning, 
flutist, will be featured at this concert. 

Mrs. Irenee duPont is president of the 
society, and Mrs. Benjamin Maschal 
general chairman. 





Bust of Scotti Lent to Metropolitan 

A bronze bust made by Gennaro 
Cifariello of the late Antonio Scotti, 
for many years one of the leading bari- 
tones of the Metropolitan Opera, has 
been lent to the Opera House by the 


The Municipal Plaza of St. Louis. the Con- 
vention City 


3:00 Junior and Senior _ ttle School Orchestra 

ection. x ong A ~~ Director of Or- 

chestra, Lake View High School, Chicago, 

a (Auditorium, Assembly Room 

o. 2. 

Music: String Pusetet, Lane Technical 

High School, cago. 

3:00 Rural School Music Section. Edith M. 
Keller, Ohio State > of Music, 
Chairman. (De Soto Hotel, 16th Floor.) 
Demonstration— ‘Music in. the Ungraded 
School”, Marguerite V. Hood, University 
of Montana, Missoula. 

Address: “Music Education in Rural 
Schools”, Harriet Hester, Winnebago 
County Supervisor, Rockford, IIL 
Address: “The Louisiana Plan for Rural 
Schools”, Samuel T. Burns, State Super- 
visor of Music, Baton Rouge, La. 

4:30 Vocal Clinic. Auspices National School 

Vocal Association, Alfred Spouse, Chair- 
man. (Statler Hofel, Ballroom.) 
Address: “Voice Training in Public 
Schools : Education or Exhibition?” 
John C. Wilcox, Chicago. 
Symposium: Questions from the floor 
will be answered by: Bernard U. Taylor, 
New York City; William Breach, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Alfred Spouse; Anne E. Pierce, 
Iowa City, Ia.; Carol M. Pitts, Omaha, 
Neb.; Harold Tallman, Detroit, Mich 


painter, Edmondo Pizzella, a friend of 
the late singer, and Vincenzo Fanoni. 
The bust, which shows Scotti as Scar- 
pia in ‘Tosca’, one of his most celebrat- 
ed impersonations, has been placed in 
the lobby of the grand tier. The loan 
was made under the auspices of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild. 


AMERICAN MUSICIANS 
AID LOYALIST SPAIN 








Thirty Announce Advocacy to Princi- 
ples of the Democratic 
Government 
Asserting that the current struggle in 
Spain is “one of the decisive conflicts 
of world history . . . whose outcome 
will have a profound effect upon the 
fortunes of men and of history for gen- 
erations to come,” thirty leading Ameri- 
can musicians announced their advocacy 
of the cause of the democratic Spanish 
Loyalist Government and their support 
of the humanitarian work of the Mu- 
sicians’ Committee to Aid Spanish 

Democracy. 

Announcement of their position was 
made in a signed statement of principles 
released by the Musicians’ Committee 
and signed by the following leading 
American musicians : 

Manfred Malkin, Ray Lev, Vera Brodsky, 
Emanuel Bay, Harry C. Oppenheimer, Howard 
A. Murphy, J. F. Williamson, Sascha Gorodnit- 
zki, Ilya Schkolnik, Percy Goetschius, Sidney 
Sukoenig, Morton Gould, Bernard Wagenaar, 
Samuel Chotzinoff, Ashley. Pettis, Marion Bauer, 
Sigmund Spaeth, Arthur Hartmann, Paul Boep- 
ple, Frederick Jacobi, Aaron land, Josef 
Lhevinne, Rosina Lhevinne, Marc Blitzstein, 
ae Riegger, Paul Stassevitch, Gilbert 
Ross, Olin Downes, Id Godowsky and Alma 
Gluck. 

At the same time it was stated that 
the Musicians’ Committee to Aid Span- 
ish Democracy is initiating a campaign 
to provide for the establishment of the 
Pablo Casals Home for Spanish Refu- 
gee Children in which 100 war orphans 
will be sheltered. Pablo Casals, Spanish 
‘cellist, is honorary chairman of the Mu- 
sicians’ Committee. 





Schelling Resigns from Baltimore Post 
Battrmore, March 18.—Frederick R. 
Huber, municipal director of music, an- 
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ormand+ Tact Se” Lows 
Glenbard Hich, Gien Eien, IL: Beare 
High, BlecSeld. W. V.: Deceter, TE 
30 Lobby Sing (Hotel Jefferson) 


nounced the resignation om March |! 
of Ernest Schelling as conductor of th 
Baltimore Symphony, because of th 
“burden of private affairs.” Dr. Schell 





ing was unable to conduct this seas 
because of an eye injury sustained hast 
November in Switrerland Werner 


Janssen was appointed as substitute con 
ductor in place of Dr. Schelling. wh 
was made conductor of the Baltimore 
Symphony in 1935 


Ann Arbor Plans 
Its 45th Festival 


(Continued from page 3) 
People’s Festival Chorus will simg the 
American cantata “Paul Bunyan’, > 
James, and works by Reger. Gretchan 
noff, and Purcell, with Hardin V2 
Deursen, as soloist. a Spalding 
will play the Brahms Violin Concert 
under Ormandy and Juva Hichee will 
conduct the chorus and orchestra 
other works. A Smetana Overture wil 
begin this program. 

The evening concert on May 13 wil! 
have Nino Martini as soloist in arias ly 
Meyerbeer, Puccini and Donizetti, and 
the orchestra under Mr Ormand dy will 
play Sibelius’s Fifth Symphony and 
music by R. Strauss, Bach and Paga 
nini. 

The Saturday afternoon program wil! 
be devoted to Wagner and will mectade 
excerpts from “Rheingold”, “Walkare’ 
‘Siegfried’ and “Gotterdammerune’ with 
Marjorie Lawrence as soloist under Mr 
Ormandy. 

The final program on the evening 
May 14 will be a concert performance 
of Bizet’s opera “Carmen” with Brom 
Castagna singing the title role. Hild 
Burke will sing the parts of Micaela and 
Frasquita; Agnes Davis, Mercedes 
Giovanni Martinelli, Don José: Rich- 
ard Bonelli, Escamillo; Chase Baromen. 
Morales and Zuniga, and Arthur Hack- 
ett, Dancairo. The University Choral 
Union and Philadelphia Orchestra will 
be conducted by Mr. Moore 


—_ +e 





An unknown symphony by Haydn. im 
D Minor, was recently unearthed im 


London. 
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Martinelli: His Quarter Century of Opera 


at the 


> Jy(etropolitan 


7 * 7 


A Record of 35 Roles 


N OT many opera singers remain in 
4% the personnel of one company for 
twenty-five years, no matter what their 
talents. Hence the anniversary of Gio- 
Martinelli, who has sung every 
ur with the Metropolitan since 1913, 
s something of a record. The popular 
r made his bow to America as Ro- 
fo in ‘La Bohéme’ on the evening of 
Nov. 20, 1913. With him in the cast 
ere Lucrezia Bori as Mimi; Bella 
\lten as Musetta; Antonio Scotti as 
Marcello; Andres de Segurola as Col- 
me, and Adamo Didur as Schaunard. 
rgio Polacco conducted. 
Of these singers, Mr. Martinelli alone 
mains on the active list. Mme. Bori 
us retired, Mme. Alten went back to 
and has not been heard of 
years; Mr. Scotti is dead, and 
Mr. Didur and Mr. de Segurola 
retired from opera, although the 
utter is continuing his musical career 
s a teacher on the West Coast. 


rermany 


ere nh 


MustcaL AMERICA, in writing of Mr. 

‘iartinmelli’s debut, said “His stage 
resence is pleasing and his acting in- 
Ihgent. Indeed, the young singer is 
ost valuable Italian tenor which 


fetropolitan has gathered into its 
2 number of years.” 


Thirty-five Operatic Roles 


what the intervening 
arter of a century has proved. A 
mary issued by the press department 

he opera company lists thirty-five 
les in which Mr. Martinelli has ap- 
eared. Of these several were world 
leres ; several, American premieres, 

md others first performances at the 
Metropolitan. There is no doubt what- 
r that the adjective “valuable” ap- 
ed to him after his debut, has been 


¥ pustifed. 


is exactly 


It is amusing,” said Mr. Martinelli, 


GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
Today and in 1913 


“when you have sung as long as | have 
at the Metropolitan, to hear the guesses 
that are made about your age. I was 
told recently that someone had said that 
they knew positively that I was at least 
seventy! All I could say was that if 
that guess were true, I was, how do 
you say it? ‘going strong’ for that age! 
Incidentally, I hope I shall still be able 
to sing when I really am seventy ! 
“With regard to my. recent indispo- 
sition in ‘Aida’, I can only say it was 
the most terrific moment of my life, es- 
pecially as I have sung performances 
when I was so hoarse! had simply to go 








on shouting to get through at all! But 
I knew I couldn’t that time! 

“It is wiser, when you know things 
are as bad as that, not to try and con- 
tinue. I remember in a performance of 


‘Aida’ in Brooklyn, in the final scene, 


Eleazar 


1925 


the soprano whispered to me that she 
could not sing another note, so I had to 
sing all her music and mine as well, 
and the duets became tenor solos! I 
firmly believe that if Caruso had not 
continued the ‘Elisir’ performance in 
Brooklyn, in which he had his first 
breakdown, and the fatal ‘Juive’ per- 
formance soon after, on Christmas Eve 
of 1920, he would have sung many years 
longer. 


Began in Lighter Roles 


“Of course when I began my career 
at the Metropolitan, 1 sang only the 
lighter roles. As a matter of fact, I had 
only been singing three years, having 
made my debut as Ernani in Milan in 
1910. All voices get heavier with use 
and I can now sing roles | couldn’t have 
sung in those days. But I still keep 
the lyric roles in practice and last sea- 
son, my twenty-fourth at the Metropoli- 
tan, I sang Rodolfo, the role of my 
debut. Isn’t that doing pretty well? 

“The first romantic role, which is 
scarcely a dramatic tenor role, was 
Radames in ‘Aida’, and Eleazar in ‘La 
Juive’, my first really dramatic one here, 
that and Samson, of course. 

Enjoys “Dramatizing Himself” 

“I enjoy dramatic roles because I en- 
joy dramatizing myself more than just 
standing up and singing, but as | said, 
| keep the lyric roles in practice because 
they are good for the voice. If I had a 
bad performance, as every singer some 
times does, or if my voice is tired after 
a heavy role such as Otello, it is like a 
lubrication of the voice to sing over a 
light, lyric role. 

“There are certain roles, however, 
that combine not only the purest lyric 
singing but the most intense dramatic 
singing as well. Otello, for instance, 
which I consider the top role that any 
body can demand, almost seems as 
though it were written for two voices, 
lyric and dramatic, both, in the first act, 
lramatic in the middle acts and lyric in 
the last act. Don José, too, really should 
have two tenors to sing it! The first 
two acts are definitely lyric and the rest 
of the opera is dramatic. 

“Certain roles, such as Dufresne in 
‘Zaza’, and Loris in ‘Fedora’, are not 
particularly grateful musically, but very 
much so dramatically. 

Do I find the audiences any different 
(Continued on page 24) 


Gennaro 
1926 
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DRESDEN STAGES AN 


‘Landlady of Pinsk,’ Stirring 
and Witty Work Based on 
Goldoni’s ‘Mirandolina,’ De- 
lights Public and Press, But 
Is Banned by Officials After 
Premiere 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 
DRESDEN, March 1. 


HE State Opera in Dresden on 

I Feb. 10 gave the first performance 

of ‘Die Wirtin von Pinsk’, the 
first opera of the thirty-four-year-old 
Breslau composer Richard Mohaupt, 
whose ballet ‘Die Gaunerstreiche der 
Courasche’ was one of the musical suc- 
cesses of the Olympic Games. 

Further performances of the ballet 
were then prohibited by the local con- 
stabulary for reasons best known to 
themselves, and the successful work was 
not heard again until Karl Bohm mated 
it with Stravinsky’s ‘Jeu de Cartes’ a 
few weeks ago. Those with an insight 
into the workings of the official mind 
allege that permission for this latest 
Dresden premiere was due only to 
Bohm’s personal prestige and was 
granted on the distinct understanding 
that performances would be limited to 
Dresden. But the day after the pre- 
miére, the permission was withdrawn 
and all the work and trouble went for 
nothing, to say nothing of the expense 
of producing a new work at the Dres- 
den Opera, which never goes in for 
half-way measures. 


Opponent of Neo-Classicism 


As one of the leading items in his 
catalogue of sins, Mohaupt is accused 
of filling the air with barbarous disso- 
nances, but as he is an out-and-out op- 
ponent of neo-classicism and all its 
works, and frequently pours scathing 
words on those who imagine they can 
solve the problems of modern music by 
keeping their gaze fixed on the past and 
hitching certain new tricks of rhythm, 
harmony and orchestration to the stars 
of Handel, Haydn and Mozart, the real 
underground current of this new déba- 
cle is not hard to trace. 

Not content with verbal disdain, he 
even took delight in satirizing these ten- 
dencies in this opera and the modern 
Hanslicks were, of course, lashed into 
uncontrollable fury. 

Mohaupt has written several orches- 
tral works and is now at work on a new 
opera, ‘Lysistrata’, which will probably 
prove another still-birth if he is not able 
to curb his inclinations until he is well 
out of the woods of official disfavor. In 
this present opera, as in his other works, 
one senses the vitality and the creative 
originality and power behind the inspir- 
ation, but there is also a very clear sense 
of a gift still at odds with current ten- 
dencies and more engaged in denials 
than in affirmations. At present he is 
like a spirit concu entre deux batailles. 
When he ceases to struggle for his in- 
dependence, he should rise to greater 
things. 


A Transplanted Goldoni Comedy 


The libretto is the work of the Berlin 
journalist Kurt Naue and is a free 
adaptation of Goldoni’s comedy ‘Miran- 
dolina’, with its witty dialogue and 
amusing situations. Naue transplanted 
the scene from sunny Italy to the snow- 
swept reaches of Russia at the time of 
Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow and 
in this way set the stage for the Slavic 
atmosphere that is always part of 
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Mohaupt’s individualistic creation. 

In this new version, the buxom, blithe 
and debonair landlady of the village 
inn is engaged in an affair with her 
waiter Fedor, but nevertheless tries to 
add to the reputation and popularity of 
her hostelry by scattering hints of po- 
tential favors among the soldateska who 
have quartered themselves in the dis- 
trict. The prospects are so tantalizing 
that military discipline gets out of hand 
and the commanding officer then enters 
the picture and strews consternation in 
the ranks, like the woman-hater he is. 
Of course, he eventually falls a victim 
to the lady’s wiles and this inspires the 
waiter to rid the village of his numer- 
ous competitors by arranging a Russian 
raid which clears the camp in short 
order, ushers in the nuptials with a wild 
Krakoviak and brings down the curtain 
with the grandest of finales. 


Composer Has Gift of Wit and Humor 


Mohaupt has had a lot of theatrical 
experience and has rich, red theatrical 
blood flowing in his veins, with the 
requisite gift of wit and humor and an 
intuitive knowledge of how to put them 
all to use in the service of gaiety, 
whether it be burlesque, farce or clear- 
cut comedy. 

The opera is written in three acts and 
to the end of the second preserves the 
comedy atmosphere and strictly fulfills 
the composer’s characterization of it as 
merely a tuneful work without any 
deeper significance or intellectual prob- 
lems. The third act then loses touch 
with these basic intentions by drifting 
into sentimentality and a sort of ro- 
manticism with overly heavy orchestra- 
tion that sounds loud and disturbing to 
ears pleasantly titillated by the cham- 
ber music transparency and dancing 
rhythms of the preceding acts. 

The twenty-six separate numbers 
which form the framework of this opus 
parade almost in concert form the whole 
repertoire of pre-Wagnerian opera such 
as chansons, recitatives, arias, duets, en- 
sembles and grand finales interspersed 
with sarabandes, passacaglias, gigues, 


Left: Marta Rohs as 
the Wirtin and Kurt 
Boehme as the Gen- 
eral in Two Scenes 
from Mohaupt's 
Opera 


OPERA BY RICHARD 


Above, Right: Jeffota 
Koettrif, Gilde Clairfried 
and Martin Kremer 


Below: The Composer, 
Richard Mohaupt 


and other elaborate captions for modern 
forms. As in Mohaupt’s ballet, various 
influences were at work, but there was 
a freshness and an ardor in the concoc- 
tion that aptly masked its many infan- 
tile weaknesses and such disunities of 
style as military marches, slavic melan 
choly, Polish syncopations, Viennese 
waltzes and French chansons _indis 
criminately mixed together. 
His Kinship to Gershwin 

The dance rhythms were a little de 
ficient in variety, but there were fine 
broad flung melodies, brilliant orchestral 
effects, daring combinations of brass 
and wood winds, and otherwise a good 
deal of originality in the use of the 
tonal palette and the application of old 
and new dance forms. In the American 
atmosphere, Mohaupt might become an- 
other Gershwin. 

The overture, which is a sort of pot- 
pourri, earned the first applause, but the 
climax of the opera was the supper 
quartet in bolero rhythm at the close of 
the second act, which was full of de- 
lectable orchestral jests that might have 





MOHAUPT 





sprung with a tremendous battle cry, 
fully armed from the head of Richard 
Strauss. 

Karl Bohm was the soul of the lively 
performance and was as indefatigable 
and as original as the author himself 
in unfolding, projecting and illuminat 
ing the endless run of witty details. His 
valuable assistant was Hans Strohbach 
whose theatrical brain is always full of 
clever ways of evolving the action from 
the musical phrase. Even at its most 
farcical, the action was never vulgar, 
and even at its most romantic, it still 
held its empire skirts daintly clear of 
tawdry sentimentality. 

The leading lady of the affair was 
Marta Rohs who made an almost perfect 
thing of the grateful role of the Wirtin. 
[It must be said here that all the sung 
parts were written with the idea of 
singability very definitely in mind, so 
that an actress like Rohs had no trouble 
in combining acting with singing and 
making every movement and every word 
intelligible and consistent. Torsten Ralf 
as the waiter and Kurt Boehme as the 
French general completed the fine cast. 

The public was delighted with the 
work, as was also the press which, while 
admitting its sketchiness and lack of 
self-criticism, was willing to welcome 
Mohaupt according to his achievements 
and to concede the work’s easy, flow 
ing inspiration and the promise that it 
holds of greater things to come when 
artistry has become less self-conscious 
and the author less moved by the neces- 
sity of matching swords with his intel 
lectual adversaries. 


PLAN MACDOWELL EXHIBIT 


Columbia University Library to Mark 
30th Anniversary of His Death 
The library of Columbia University 
will hold an exhibition in May to com 
memorate the thirtieth anniversary of 
the death of Edward MacDowell. The 
library is desirous of making this the 
most comprehensive exhibition of Mac 
Dowell material that has yet been held 
and would like to supplement its own 
collection with material lent by others. 
Mrs. MacDowell, wife of the com- 
poser, is lending several autograph 
scores and other items to the library 
which is especially desirous of obtaining 
fot exhibition autograph scores and let 
ters, early published editions of Mac 
Dowell’s works, photographs and snap 
shots and programs of MacDowell con 
certs. All those who possess such ma 
terial are requested to communicate with 
Richard S. Angell, Music Librarian, 701 
Journalism Building, Columbia Univer- 

sity. 
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| EMMA JUCH 


AMERICAN 


BELOVED 
OF THE 
OPERA 


PRIMA DONNA 


"EIGHTIES LOOKS AT 
THEN. AND 


NOW 


By JoHN ALAN HAUGHTON 


IME has been compared to a river. 

The river is always there and al- 
ways the same river, and yet it is never 
the same for any two consecutive in- 
stants. Broadly speaking, the same 
thing is true of opera. It goes on from 
year to year, there is always opera so 
that in that sense it is always the same 
and yet it is always different. 

Whether opera is as good as it used 
to be, whether better or not so good, is 
a matter of individual opinion. Almost 
all of the claims either way can be re 
futed, so that if you want to know, all 
you can do is to ask someone whose 
opinion is authoritative, and let it go at 
that. 

One of the great American prima 
donnas of a past era was Emma Juch. 
3orn in Vienna of naturalized Ameri- 
can parents, Mme. Juch had a public 
career in opera and concert lasting from 
1881 to her retirement in 1894 on her 
marriage to Francis L. Wellman, then 
a United States District Attorney. Fol- 
lowing her marriage, Mme. Juch sang 
only in private, but her musicales in her 
own home in New York were of a dis- 
tinction both artistic and social that 
made them unique. 


Artist and Listener 
Mme. Juch, who makes her home in 
New York, is still an opera goer and 
has followed, as a listener, the profes 





As Carmen with the American Opera Com- 
pany in the Elegant Eighties 


sion of which she was at one time one 
ofthe most brilliant stars. 

“You want to know how opera of the 
present day compares with that of my 
day, which was the ‘eighties and ‘nine- 
ties?” said Mme. Juch. “Is it as well 
sung? Are the voices as good? The 
chorus? How do the settings, costumes 
and properties compare? And a hun- 
dred other things like that? Well, the 
answer, in the current vernacular, is 
‘Yes and No!’. 

“There is no doubt in the world that 


there are just as fine voices now as 
there ever were. It is conceivable that 
this phase of opera never really changes. 
As a matter of fact, if health and phy- 
sique improve, as biologists declare they 
do, there is no reason why voices should 
not be even better than they have been. 

“But, frankly, I do not think that the 
average singer of today is as well pre- 
pared as singers were in my day. It 
may be that teachers are less expert and 
also that there is a tremendously great- 
er proportion of young people, male and 
female, who want to become singers. 
In the ’seventies and ’eighties, I don’t 
think a person went in for an operatic 
career unless there was voice and talent 
of a very high degree. There were 
more ‘drawing-room’ singers. Nowa- 
days, it seems to me, as soon as any- 
one can sing at all, he feels that grand 
opera beckons. 


Those Years of Study 


“The charge is frequently brought 
against present-day singers that they 
want to make a debut without sufficient 
preparation. Here again, the thing is 
comparative. Just what is meant by 
‘preparation’? If by the term you mean 
an interval between the first lesson and 
the debut, perhaps, in many instances, 
the charge is justified. On the other 
hand, I made my first operatic appear 
ance in a leading role, Filina in 
‘Mignon’, after only two years of study. 

“But ...! I came of a very musical 
family on both sides. I heard music 
from the moment I could hear anything. 
My father was an accomplished musi 
cian and an uncompromising tyrant 
when it came to performance of any 
thing. With him there was only one 
way to do a thing and that was the right 
way! So, I had had years of training in 
musicianship before I started lessons in 
voice technique. 


there 


also, that 


“Please remember, 





In the Window at the Close of Act Ill of 
Faust’ 
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cannot be any hard and fast rule as to 
how long a person should study. The 
only criterion is to study until your 
voice is completely placed from bottom 
to top, so that you can sing this, that 
and the other. 

[ learned Senta with the exception of 
the Ballad, which | had already sung in 
concert for Theodore Thomas, between 
six o’clock one Friday evening and the 
performance the following Monday 
night, and had one orchestral rehearsal ! 

“Patti made her debut at sixteen but 
she had had music lessons of some sort 
all her life. Sembrich studied singing 
only three years but she had studied 
piano from the age of four, and violin 
almost as early. As a matter of fact, 
there were probably a great many 
careers ruined by too early debuts in 
those days, too, but the public forgets 
those ! 


Settings and Costumes 


“The settings and costumes are defi- 
nitely better than they were, that is, bet- 
ter than the general run in those days. 
Mapleson, with whom I sang for three 
years in England before appearing in 
America, pitchforked his productions on 
to the stage. You just went on the 
stage and sang. There were few re- 






Michael Caputo 


Above, Emma Juch in 1938. A 
Recent Photograph Taken in Her 
New York Apartment. Left, Mme. 
Juch at the Time of Her Marriage 


hearsals and I don’t remember that 
they were particularly careful ones. 
In the American Opera Company, 
here, with Theodore Thomas at the 
Academy of Music there was extra- 
ordinary attention to detail. We had 
as regisseur a German named Wilhelm 
Hoch, who came from Hamburg and 
who had been or was later with the 
Metropolitan. He was a real genius and 
had a sense of detail that was amazing. | 
remember, for instance, in ‘The Hugue- 
nots’, when the Queen entered in the 
street scene the men all saluted with 
their rapiers, as has been the operatic 
custom. But Hoch said: ‘No! No 
courtier ever drew his sword in the 
presence of the Queen except to defend 
her in case of attack’! 


(Continued on page 46) 





As Eurydice in ‘Orfeo’ 
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“NATIONAL POLISH BALLET” APPEARS IN BERLIN 





Dance Group from Warsaw 
School Does Three Ballets to 
Music by Kondracki, Rozycki 
and Palester as “Cultural Ex- 
change” Feature 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 
BERLIN, March 15. 


NE of the main sinews of the 

Kunstpolitik of the Fascist state 

is the frequent neighborly ex- 
change of art and artists representing a 
pure and undefiled embodiment of the 
national ideal. During the war such 
trade bore an uglier name, but today, 
cloaked in the suave euphemisms Ot 
diplomacy, it stands high in favor with 
the advocates of national understanding 
as the backbone of comity between 
nations. ' Whatever their real essence 
and purpose, these foreign guest per- 
formances furnish extremely instructive 
material for comparison, and as they are 
usually supercharged with prestige and 
perfection, they can be taken as a fair 
approximation of the artistic trends of 
their respective nations. } 

Hardly a week goes by in Germany 
without one of these large scale ex- 
changes, but the most important since 
the Italian stagione of last summer was 
the recent visit of the organization styl- 
ing itself the “National Polish Ballet. 
This is a dance group from the Ballet 
School in Lazienski Park, Warsaw, or- 
ganized and financed by the Society for 
the Protection of Polish Art of which 
Dr. Arnold Szyfmann (director of the 
Polski and Maly Theatres in Warsaw ) 
is the president, and Bronislawa, Nijin- 
ska (sister of the famous dancer) is the 
choreographer and artistic director. 


Shows Promise of Fine Qualities 

Three performances in the German 
Opera under the patronage of the 
Propaganda Ministry and the Polish 
Ambassador were followed by a short 
return engagement to accommodate a 
public demand apparently generated by 
the fanfare of publicity attending the 
event. As frequently pointed out, it is 
now a heinous offense to question the 
artistic quality of any performance. The 
mere fact that the omnipotent artistic 
heads have licensed it is sufficient indi- 
cation that it is without spot. But for 
any critic to tweak one of these ex- 
change events by the sleeve would be to 
hurl him to an untimely end for thus 
venturing to poison the clear, cold 
waters flowing under the bridges of 
foreign chancelleries. 

Only to this can be attributed the 
glamorous praise meted out to a dancing 
group that will undoubtedly have fine 
qualities when it reaches man’s estate. 
At present, however, it is still in its 
swadling clothes, having been organized 
shortly before the Paris Exposition, 
where it made its debut. After a short 
engagement in London at the time of the 
Coronation festivities, it is now paying 
a visit to Germany before having as yet 
given a public performance in its native 
country. 

The Berlin program consisted of three 
ballets: ‘Krakauer Legende’ based on 
the old Polish tale of ‘Pan Twardowski’, 
Poland’s Faust, with music by Michael 
Kondracki; ‘Apollo und das Maedchen’, 
six scenes illustrating the wuniversal 
human longing for love and beauty, with 
music by Ludomir Rozycki, and ‘Lied 
der Erde’, comprising native folk-dances 
in connection with Polish festivals, with 
music by Roman Palester. 

The first impression was that of a 
passionate temperament giving vent to 
its exuberant ecstasy in effervescent and 
spontaneous rhythms in which precision 





Dr. Arnold Szyfmann, Director of Two Warsaw 
Theatres and President of the Society for 
the Protection of Polish Art 


of line and technique were of less than 
secondary importance. There was no 
dancing sur les pointes and only one 
fleeting episode approached the classical 
contours of the traditional ballet. The 
rest was folk-dancing in its most primi- 
tive and natural form, monotonous and 
unimaginative when reproduced literally 
and unrelieved by artifice. 


It is one of the principles of the Group 
to employ only native artists and com- 
posers, and, wherever possible, to estab- 
lish and maintain contact with con- 
temporary thought. The music was 
therefore of the modern school, with a 
fantasy bound firm and fast to Stravin- 
sky, though without the latter’s incan- 
descence and creative gifts. Palester 
attracted some attention at the Oxford 
Festival of 1934 with his symphonic 
music but seems to have produced little 
of importance since. Rocycki was 
trained by Humperdinck and has a 
German background and _ experience 
which brings him closer to German 
methods and forms than his younger 
confréres. Kondracki tries to give ex- 
pression in his music to the stylized 
dance and achieved his aim very clearly 
in the ‘Legende’, which Polish musicians 
consider one of his best works. All 
three works, however, seemed to have 
been composed less as an inspiration 
than as an accompaniment for the 
choreographic leaps and whirls and 
romps which gave them visual ornament. 


Conductors Contribution Important 


Mieczyslav Miecejewski, who con- 
ducted the works with the orchestra of 
the German Opera, is also a product of 
the State Academy of Music in Berlin 
and is now one of the conductors at the 
Warsaw Opera and the Polish Radio. 
He was able to communicate to the 
orchestra the atmosphere of the far 
from simple scores with remarkable 
vividness which made his contribution 
one of the most satisfying of the per- 
formance. 

The Singakademie was the back- 
ground for an Italian exchange of 
smaller scale when a young Roman vio- 
linist, Gioconda di Vito appeared in solo 
recital assisted by Prof. George Schu- 
mann at the piano. The program 
smacked of a graduation ceremony, with 
its list of bravura pieces of ancient 
vintage, but the young lady showed that 
she had the material for other things by 
the way she attacked the Bach 
Chaconne. 

The Berlin State Opera has acquired 


.celebrated performance, 


the scenery, costumes and good-will of 
Bayreuth’s famous ‘Lohengrin’ and now 
gives almost an exact replica of that 
except that 
Heger and Lemnitz replace Furtwangler 
and Maria Miller, and Marcel Witt- 
risch, Franz Vélker and Torsten Ralf 
take turns as the Knight. 

The State Opera stage is considerably 
smaller than that at Bayreuth so that 
the second act lost a good deal of its 
majesty. Otherwise, everything moved 





Bronislawa Nijinska, Choreographer and Artis- 
tic Director of the Warsaw Ballet School 


as it should have done. Ralf who sang 
Lohengrin for the first time in Berlin, 
always delights by reason of his flowing 
tone and effortless singing, but his com- 
plete detachment from any spiritual 
affinity with the rdle he is singing was 
never more exasperating. As he is not 
a regular member of the Berlin en- 
semble, he did not enjoy the thorough 
Bayreuthian drilling of the rest of the 
cast, though one suspects that the root 
of his lethargy lies a little deeper down 
than the stage director. As to be ex- 
pected, Lernnitz made a beautiful and 
appealing Elsa, but such a stodgy, un- 
emotional partner was not the proper 
foil for the play of her exquisite art. 
The other members of the cast repeated 
their Bayreuth performances. with 
fidelity and distinction. 


‘Merry Wives’ Charmingly Staged 


Wolf Volker of the Civic Opera in 
Essen next staged a charming perform- 
ance of Nicolai’s ‘Lustige Weiber’ 
which was vocally set off by the pres- 
ence in the cast of such artists as Erna 
Berger, Margarethe Klose, Rudolf 
Bockelmann and Ivar Andresen. Jo- 
hannes Schiiler succumbed to his old 
temptation of laying the tone on thick, 
but barring this little drawback, the pro- 
duction had great charm and finish. 

Hansheinrich Dransman, head of the 
concert activities of the Cultural Asso- 
ciation was the moving genius in the 
organization of a Hans Pfitzner Society 
under the presidentship of Wilhelm 
Mathes, music critic of the Berlin 
Zeitung-am-Mittag, and _ extensively 
backed by the Propaganda Ministry. 
The aim of the society is to further, or 
popularize, the works of Pfitzner, and 
as its contribution to the scheme the 
Berlin chapter of the Cultural Associa- 
tion has agreed to devote three concerts 
a season to this purpose. At the initia- 
tory concert given in the Philharmonic, 
Pfitznér appeared as interpreter for his 
C Sharp Minor Symphony and a group 
of songs sung by Giinther Baum, which 
conferred a sort of ceremonial status on 





Hanz Pfitzner Society Formed to 
Popularize His Works—Ralph 
Kirkpatrick and Janet Gra- 
ham, Americans, Win Success 
In Recitals 


the event. Furtwangler then brought 
the concert to a climax and a close with 
an inspired reading of the Overture to 
‘Kathchen von Heilbronn.’ 


Magnetic Conducting by Furtwangler 

The cultivation of Pfitzner’s music 
among the masses has never progressed 
to an extent commensurate with the 
value placed on it by the more erudite 
members of the musical profession and 
it is hardly likely that more frequent 
hearings and a more constant analytical 
emphasis of its Teutonic qualities will 
quicken its appeal with a generation that 
has a sneaking liking for the meretri- 
cious. As an antidote to these inclina- 
tions, the Hitler Youth are being treated 
to a number of Master Concerts, Furt- 
wangler opening the Berlin series with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. He seemed 
magnetized by the admiration of his 
young public and gave the youngsters a 
performance that would have ignited far 
less inflammable enthusiasms and tem- 
peraments. 

At his seventh concert with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, he played Bela 
Bartok’s ‘Music for Strings’ which car- 
ried off the laurels in Baden-Baden last 
year. It was interesting to hear the 
work a second time and in such polished 
form and to find that it sustained its first 
impressions. 

Ralph Kirkpatrick, American harpsi- 
chordist, made his first Berlin appear- 
ance at a beautiful concert in the candle- 
lit ballroom of Monbijou Palace at 
which he was assisted by Eta Harich- 
Schneider and an admirable string quar- 
tet. The atmosphere of the old palace 
with its many salons lit by hundreds of 
candles was ideal for a program that 
included Bach’s Concerti in C Minor 
and C Major, and a group of Couperin 
pieces for two harpsichords. Kirkpat- 
rick’s playing was remarkable for its 
supreme refinement and a precision and 
delicacy that removed it altogether from 
routine concert playing and fitted so ex- 
quisitely into the picturesque framework. 
His success was enormous. 

Among the long series of pianists 
who have regaled Berlin in recent weeks 
special mention must be made of Walter 
Gieseking and Edwin Fischer who filled 
the Beethoven Saal with enthusiastic 
throngs, and of Janet Graham of San 
Francisco who presented herself with 
great success in a program of Bee- 
thoven, Schumann and Brahms that 
made no over-ambitious demands on 
her admirably schooled talent. Miss 
Graham’s concert was under the patron- 
age of the American Chargé d’Affaires 
ad interim, Prentiss Gilbert. 





Woodstown Plans “Cultural Olympics” 


_ Woopstown, N. J., March 20.—The 
Cultural Olympics, a local festival under 
the auspices of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, will be held in the Woodstown 
Public School on May 5 and 6. The 
main purpose of this festival is to en- 
courage cultural activity in leisure time. 





Canton Symphony Makes Its Debut 

Canton, O., March 20.—The Canton 
Symphony, Richard Oppenheim conduc- 
tor, made its debut in the City Audi- 
torium on Feb. 16 in a concert which 
brought works by Beethoven, Haydn, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Tchaikovsky. 
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At 74, She Talks 0 if Mo onuments, 


By EpMUND PENDLETON 


lr is a fascinating problem for ad- 
| mirers of Claude Debussy’s music 

to attempt to re-create the atmos- 
phere which surrounded the great 
French composer’s youth, and to search 
out some of his friends and classmates 
of early years. Debussy’s youth is as 
significant as his maturity. His revolu- 
tionary language can be perceived in 
some of his early compositions, and his 
fellow students have often recounted his 
prowess in the classroom. Many of his 


companions, unfortunately, are dead: 
Gabriel Pierné, renowned composer- 
pianist; Paul Vidal, celebrated peda- 


gogue; and Xavier Leroux—all of 
whom were with Debussy at the Villa 
Medici at Rome. Few people realize, 
however, that Debussy’s only sister, 
Adéle, outlived her illustrious brother 
and is still of this world. What addi- 
tional touches might be added to one’s 
mental portrait of Debussy by a per- 
sonal contact with a living member of 
his family ! 


In Modest Sixth-Floor Rooms 


On the sixth floor under the roof of 
a dignified old building in one of the 
broad avenues now glittering with ultra- 
modern shop-windows near the Etoile, 
are found the modest rooms in which 
Mademoiselle Debussy lives. An old- 
fashioned hydraulic elevator lifts one to 
the fifth floor from which a narrow car- 
peted staircase leads up to a door. A 
bell-rope hangs to the right. 

It was pulled one July afternoon, a 
bell tinkled, and an elderly lady ap- 
peared. 

‘Mademoiselle Debussy ?” 

“Why yes. Be willing to give your- 
self the trouble to come in, I beg of 
you.” was the literal answer. 

Escorting her caller into a sitting- 
dining room, she motioned to a large 
comfortable chair next a small table be- 


fore a wide-open French window. Flow- 
ers crowded into a vase and others 
growing in a flower-box on the table 


looked towards the 
blue sky, 
tant hills. 

“It is good of you to allow me to 
come,” 

“It is only natural; but” modestly as 
if she herself were of no consequence, 
“IT fear I shall not be able to give you 
any information about my brother other 
than what has already been published.” 


out-of-doors, the 
the chimney pots and the dis- 


Appearance of the Sister 


Keen eyes, the intelligence of a slight- 
ly aquiline nose, and an amused smile 
about the mouth are noted as the play 
of her features is enlivened with con- 
versation. Gray hair, neatly curled, 
crowns a slanting brow. Dressed in 
black and white, she wears a white silk 
band around the neck and two tiny 
pearls in the lobes of her ears. 

“If am asked to tell about Claude’s 
childhood”, Mile. Debussy remarked, “1 
must confess I know little about it. | 
was born eleven months after Claude— 
tiens ! tomorrow, July 23, I shall be sev- 
enty-four years old. When still a child 
[ was taken to Cannes and brought up 
by my aunt, as my mother did not have 
an easy time of it with five children. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: 

This interview. with Adéle Debussy, 
surviving sister of the great French com- 
poser who died just twenty years ago 
(March 25, 1918), was obtained last sum- 
mer by Edmund Pendleton, Paris repre- 
sentative of MUSICAL AMERICA. Alt 
that time two of Debussy’s brothers also 
were living, but one since has died. Mlle. 
Debussy, who is 74, declined to be photo- 
graphed 


PEO CUUOOREROELEROOO HERE TUG HESEEE REE eSEREen LENA 


“| returned to Paris a grown girl of 
eighteen and went into business—modes 
and hats. Ah what an art it was in 
those days! One couldn’t just clamp 
anything on one’s head or cover up half 





Claude Debussy 


the face with some strange geometrical 
design and call it a hat! I liked my 
métier; it was a craft which demanded 
something of one’s self. 


One Musician in the Family Enough 


“IT would have liked to study singing. 
Claude said my voice had possibilities, 
but my mother wouldn’t hear of it. She 
disapproved of the stage as a career 
and besides thought that one musician in 
the family was enough. So I became a 
business woman and later went to Ger- 
many for two years to exercise my 
profession.” 

Mile. Debussy was the second child 
of her parents, and was born in the 
same quaint little house in the Rue au 
Pain at Saint-Germain-en-Laye that 
bears memorial plates to Claude- Achille 
Three boys followed. Of the two who 
survived Claude, one went into business, 
and the other into agriculture in the 
South of France. The youngest, Eugéne, 
who, according to Mlle. Debussy, was 
the image of Claude and had shown pre 
cocious musical talent, died suddenly 
in his childhood. 





ll 


An Interview with Debussy’ s Sister 


x x 
ovies and the Past 


The Debussy Monument in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Paris and (Right) the Debussy of the Cowboy Hats 


No picture of Claude Debussy hung 
on the wall, Nor was there any musical 
instrument if sight. But when ques- 
tion further ‘bout her brother, Mlle. 
Debussy brought out the illustrated pro- 
gram of the Music festival which accom- 
panied the wtveiling of the Debussy 
monument im the Bois de Boulogne. 

Pointing tO a photograph of Claude- 
Achille as a child riding a tricycle, 
Mlle. Debussy said: “This photo used 
to be mine, but 1 gave it to the Claude 
Debussy Conservatory at Saint Germain 
as a SOuyenir. 


Not Satisfied with the Monuments 
Mile. 


Debussy appeared to be not 
over pleased with the various monu- 
ments erected to the memory of her 
brother, She describes the Bois de 
Boulogne monument as containing a 
poor likeness, and expresses regret that 
the lovely female figure set up at Saint 
Germain with the inscription “To the 
Memory of Claude Debussy” does not 
convey any iMpression of the composer. 
“Toscanini! There is the man who 
knows how ‘0 interpret my brother's 
music” she femarked pointing to a 
photograph ol the famed conductor. But 
when asked how she liked Ingelbrecht, 
whose perfotmances of ‘Pelléas_ et 
Mélisande’ at the Opéra-Comique have 
been noted fot their finesse and care, she 
condescended a luke-warm approval. 
“No One has ever really replaced Mary 
Garden as Meélisande” she said. 

Although 10 longer able to be as ac 
tive physically as she is mentally, Mlle 
Debussy has Visited the present Paris 
Exhibition s¢veral times and likes to 
compare it With those of 1889, 1900, 
1924 and with the recent Colonial and 
Brussels exhibitions. 

She confesses herself a movie fan and 
frequents the two cinema houses which 
are within three minutes’ walk of her 
door. She admires unconditionally Wil- 


liam Powell, “he is so gentlemanly in 
whatever role he plays”, and Harry 
Baur, “so ugly, but what a fine artist!” 


Mile. De- 
remarked when the conversation 


wo vou play the organ ? 
bussy 





drifted back to music. “I remember at- 
tending not so long ago a marriage cer- 
emony at the Episcopal Cathedral. Such 
magnificent flowers, and so many of 
them! In the church you see opposite 
there are splendid marriages, sometimes, 
with beautiful music.” 

There was just the trace of a sigh. 

“One of my neighbors would so like 
to have had her daughter married—a 
tall, handsome girl. She was a little 
proud perhaps at twenty. Now that she 
is in her thirties, and stouter, it may 
be too late. But then it may be for the 
best. Here I am, myself an old maid 
and none the worse for it!” 





N. Y. STADIUM CONCERTS 
WILL BEGIN ON JUNE 22 


José Iturbi to Conduct Philharmonic 
First Month—Campaign Starts 
to Raise $75,000 Fund 

The twenty-first season of open-air 
concerts at the Lewisohn Stadium by 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
will begin on Wednesday evening, June 
22, with José Iturbi conducting. Mr. 
Iturbi will be at the helm for the first 
month, anyway, of the season. 

This was made known at a conference 
between Newbold Morris, president of 
the City Council, and a group of thirty 
persons interested in the maintenance 
of the concerts, held at City Hall on 
March 21, when plans were made to 
raise $75,000 by popular subscription 
to meet the estimated summer deficit. 
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“You may discern a certain manly pride 
in the bearing of bull fiddle players” 


music has charms to soothe, lurks 

a mighty and usually unsatisfied 
longing. I refer to the suppressed de- 
sire to play the bass viol. To wrestle 
with a double bass. To act as toreador 
to the bull fiddle. To draw deep growls 
from the old doghouse. Call it what you 
will, that craving is widely extant. 

Unless this complex is expressed or 
diverted, there is no telling where it 
may lead. Any day now some sufferer, 
catching sight of a lady of viol confor- 
mation, may seize her by the neck and 
saw away across her middle with a cane, 
uttering loud zooms the while. That 
would come under the head of untoward 
incidents. People might not understand. 
So the following facts and lore of the 
most majestic of stringed instruments 
are offered by one who, too, has lan- 
guished for it. 

More amateurs are venturing to tackle 
the bull fiddle nowadays. You can buy 
one more cheaply than you can that 
current rage the piano accordion. New 
double basses cost from $85 to $200, 
though mellow old instruments by noted 
makers range up to $3,000 and beyond. 
Probably 5,000 bull fiddles a year are 
sold in the United States. Most of them 
are made in Czechoslovakia or Germany, 
but American manufacturers turn out 
an instrument of three-ply wood which, 
while its tone is inferior, does not crack 
as the others almost invariably do. Some 
are stunted to four feet for child play- 
ers; man-size models rise above six 
feet. They can be eased into a small 
apartment with less trouble than a piano 
and are less apt to break a lease than 
a saxophone or a great Dane that howls. 


[° many a semi-savage breast, which 


Player Can Compete with the Radio 


Double basses are solo instruments 
only for virtuosi. However, they are 
useful in almost any ensemble. Most 
dance bands, even small ones, now carry 
one, often played by ear. Failing any- 
thing else, the home player may perform 
with the radio and come out ahead. He 
can count on drowning out any an- 
nouncer, no small advantage. 

Confirmed admirers of the instrument 
appreciate its doughty service to an 
orchestra. It lays the foundation and 
launches many a composition with an 
onslaught on the first note. Without 
it, an orchestra would be virtually 
emasculated, and you may discern a 
certain manly pride in the bearing of 
bull fiddle players. I have talked with 
several of those interesting chaps from 
a front row seat in the theatre or beard- 
ing them in their dens. 

It is surprising how many of them be- 








A Frank Discussion of What Goes On 
In the Zooming World of the Double Bass 
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gan their musical careers as choir boys. 
Now a fellow does not sing soprano 
even in his youth-without reacting after 
a while and deciding that he ought to 
do something pretty virile to recover. 
They take to the bull fiddle—not directly 
but as a rule by easy stages. 

“First, I was a violinist,” one player 
declared. “Then a ’cellist and finally 
[ landed on the double bass. I often 
think my progression was like raising 
a promising offspring. When he’s little, 
you chuck him under the chin. Then 
you sit down, take him on your lap and 
tell him the facts of life. At last, the 
youngster having got his growth, he 
stands up to the old man and trades 
sock for sock.” 


The Big Problem of Transportation 


Bass fiddlers, husky though they are 
and must be, admit that transportation 
is a big problem in their lives. It is 
really a moving-van job. If players are 
taking a taxicab, they must wait for a 
large one. More than a few times play- 
ers afoot lugging their instruments to 
a concert have been caught in a traffic 
jam; in fact they and their contrabasses 





“They take to the bull fiddle—not 
directly but by easy stages” 


were the traffic jam. You must have 
a special permit to carry a bull fiddle 
in the subway. Some players solve the 
problem by owning two or three of the 
great instruments. others by forming a 
bull fiddle exchange. A player lets his 
instrument stay put in a concert hall 
and the next man performing there takes 
it over for his engagement. Meanwhile 
the first mav be sawing away on the 
second’s viol in its parking place. Turn 
about, they say, is fair play. Road en- 
gagements necessitate the purchase of 
a double bass trunk which costs $150, 
perhaps as much as the instrument did. 
Bull fiddlers always look a little wistful 


and disconcerted when they hear the 
story that ends “And | played the pic- 
colo.” 


Opportunities in Opera 


Grand opera offers  contrabassists 
several big moments. 

“How we let ’er roar for the entrance 
of the dragon Fafner in Herr Wagner’s 
opus,” one veferan remarked. “I swear 
we just about scare the pants off Sieg- 
fried—or doesn’t he wear any? And the 
‘Flying Dutchman’. Is that something! 
With sixteen of us in the orchestra, the 
storm we raise is plenty! You can pity 
the poor sailors on a night like that. 
They tell me we make the sea sound so 
rough that they sometimes have to re- 
strain queasy dowagers in the Diamond 
Horseshoe from leaning over the rail. 

“I always liked to play Gilbert and 
Sullivan,” he added. “Sullivan, as an 
orchestrator, appreciated the bass viol. 
Remember how he gave it the center of 
the stage in ‘Patience’—that solo of 
Lady Jane’s where she fakes an accom- 
paniment on the bull fiddle, with the real 
sound effects being produced down in 
the pit? 

“Oh, we've seen hard times all right. 
You know how during the heavy 
weather of the depression the Opera 
and the Philharmonic had to be saved. 
They were, again and again, but it was 
tough for me trying to keep afloat with 
my big fiddle. Except that it wasn’t 
funny at the time, it reminds me of that 
song Joe Cawthorne used to sing—‘You 
Can’t Play Every Instrument in the 
Orchestra’.” 


Dragonetti and His Big Bull 


During the tough years, bull fiddlers 
without a job were sustained by the 
union—and a glorious tradition. There 
were great men and great instruments 
Old Dragonetti played a 
eight 


in the past. 


bass viol that was feet seven 





Lady Jane fakes her own accom- 
paniment 







“They are less apt to break a lease than 
a saxophone” 


inches high and three feet-six broad. 
He used to spend the night at monas- 
teries and start thundering away on his 
fiddle about 3 a. m. The monks all 
turned out for Judgment Day. Napoleon, 
when he raided Italy, tried to cart 
Dragonetti off to Paris with the other 
treasures. The maestro went into hid- 
ing—inside his instrument maybe—and 
Nap never caught him. 

An Englishman made a double-bass 
so hefty that a hole had to be cut in the 
ceiling for the neck to go through; it 
had to be tuned by an assistant up on 
the second floor. Another lad got such 
resonance out of the big bull fiddle he 
made that it almost literally brought 
down the house, and he was disap- 
pointed when it didn’t. There was an- 
other mountain of an instrument made 
collapsible in twenty-six pieces so it 
could be transported. Another one was 
thirteen feet high and was played by 
a mechanism of steel digits worked by 
pedals. 

Doubtless there are many who never 
felt the bull fiddle urge. Yet there are 
lots of us who have—timid souls, 
tenors, triangle tinklers. Let us once 
get a stranglehold on the neck of that 
noble instrument and go Zoom! Then 
watch out! 


Philharmonic-Symphony Judges Named 


Judges for the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony’s American Compos- 
ers’ prize of $1,000 for a work of sym- 
phonic length will be Alexander Smallens, 
conductor; Noel Straus, music critic on 
the New York Times, and Lee Orean 
Smith, editor for Carl Fischer, Inc., 
music publishers. The prize-winning 
work, to be announced a little later this 
season, together with a Passacaglia by 
Charles Haubiel and a Little Symphony 
by Robert L. Sanders which divided the 
prize of $500 last month, will be played 
by the Philharmonic - Symphony next 
season. 





Bohemians Hear Works by Strube and 
Wagenaar 


The Bohemians, the New York mu- 
sicians’ club, held its sixth monthly 
meeting of this year on March 7 at the 
Harvard Club. A string quartet by 
Gustav Strube played by Emanuel 
Vardi, Leonard Posner, Milton Thomas 
and Harold Bemko, a group of Schubert 
and Brahms Lieder sung bv Charles 
Kullman and Bernhard Wagenaar’s 
Third Quartet played by the Curtis 
String Quartet made up the musical 
program. 
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Dear Musical America: 


Apropos of the Martinelli silver jubi- 
lee, my attention has been called to a 
statement in an Italian newspaper that 
the much-admired tenor must be cred- 
ited with singing at the Metropolitan 
longer than any other singer in its 
history. Now twenty-five years is a 
long time—long enough to be a record. 
But it so happens that Antonio Scotti, 
who made his Metropolitan debut in 
December, 1899, and had his farewell 
in January of 1933, was a member of 
the company for thirty-three seasons, 
so that the ever-youthful Giovanni has 
eight years more to go before he can 
catch up with the figure set by the much 
loved and departed Uncle Tony. I note 
that in confessing his true age to the 
audience which lionized him at the 
Metropolitan on the occasion of the 
jubilee concert, Martinelli said that at 
the end of another twenty-five years he 
would be seventy-eight. Now if we 
take it for granted that he is sure to be 
singing and going strong at that age, he 
will have far surpassed the Scotti record. 

The wonderful Battistini was “offi- 
cially” seventy before he quit the stage 
and there were those who maintained 
he was considerably older. Of course, 
Scotti also was said -by some to have 
been more than the sixty-seven he was 
credited with being at the time of his 
retirement. Adding from three to ten 
years to a singer’s age has been a 
favorite indoor sport over a good many 
years. Still, instances can be found 
where the singers themselves have done 
a little fudging, though I never hap- 
pened upon anything like the case of a 
celebrated financier and former cabinet 
member who managed not to grow any 
older—by the simple expedient of alter- 
ing his birth date by a year each time 
a new edition of a certain standard 
reference work appeared. 

But to get back to Martinelli and his 
silver jubilee. One other such jubilee 
has been celebrated in the long history 
of the Metropolitan, that of Scotti, who 
completed his twenty-fifth year at the 
opera in 1924. On Jan. 1 of that year 
a special performance of “Tosca’ was 
given to mark the quarter century, with 
Maria Jeritza singing the title role, 
Miguel Fleta that of Cavaradossi, and 
Scotti, of course, Scarpia. That was 
eight or nine years before Scotti re- 
tired. Scotti, you may recall, not only 


was decorated by the Italian govern- 
ment but was presented with the city 
flag by Acting Mayor Murray Hulbert. 
No one seems to know just what be- 
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came of that flag. Anyway Scotti was 
prodigiously honored. 

In ransacking my head for any other 
silver jubilee celebrations at the Metro- 
politan, I can’t seem to recall any, 
though I know of one singer still with 
the company who joined it before Mar- 
tinelli came. He is Angelo Bada, who 
has been singing comprimario roles at 
the Metropolitan since 1908, a matter of 
thirty years. Giordano Paltrinieri came 
a good ten years later though today he 
is one of the veterans of the company. 
There seems to be a notion that Mar- 
cella Sembrich was a member of the 
company for a quarter of a century. As 
a matter of fact, that length of time 
elapsed between her debut in 1883, the 
first year of the Metropolitan, and her 
retirement in 1909, but she had not been 
continuously a member of the company, 
her actual singing vears with it being 
only about a dozen. So to the best of 
my belief, the only celebration at all 
comparable to Martinelli’s was that of 
Scotti some fourteen years ago. 

+ 

Pondering Martinelli’s career, I am 
struck anew by his versatility and his 
dependableness. Though cast for parts 
in new operas that must have seemed 
to him to hold out little prospect of suc- 
cess, he always devoted himself whole- 
heartedly to his task and no one can 
say that he ever slighted any role en- 
trusted to him. Do you remember how 
he worked to make a go of the role of 
Heinrich in ‘The Sunken Bell’? And 
how manfully he struggled with Du 
fresne in ‘Zaza’ and Loris in ‘Fedora’, 
roles which no tenor could make really 
successful in competition with the 
feminine interest. 

Then there was the part in ‘Goyescas’ 
—I can’t remember the name. Who 
would think of that now, in calling 
the .role of Martinelli’s achievements ’ 

[ wager that a good many of the 
vounger generation of opera goers have 
no knowledge that Martinelli sang a 
role in English at the Metropolitan. 
As Sir Huon in Weber’s ‘Oberon’, he 
shared with Rosa Ponselle, Alice Gen- 
tle, Marie Sundelius, Paul Althouse and 
Albert Reis the projection of the origi- 
nal English text in what was a Metro- 
politan premiere of a work nearly a cen- 
tury old. The tenor has made no secret 
of his desire to sing at least one Wag- 
nerian role before he ends his career 
but he has never been cast in an opera 
sung in German at the Metropolitan. 

Much as I have admired Martinelli as 
Radames, Rodolfo, Alvaro, Don José, 
Manrico, Eleazar, Enzo, Pollione and 
other of the parts which seem to come 
first to the minds of opera patrons when 
they speak of his many successes, I 
have particularly pleasurable memories 
of his Ernani, as it was disclosed at 
the Metropolitan. This, incidentally, 
was the part in which he made his de- 
but at La Scala only three years before 
he came to this country. 

You may remember that when Caruso 
collapsed, Martinelli received a message 
from Giulio Gatti-Casazza saying he 
was depending on Caruso’s younger 
colleague to carry the heaviest part 
of the burdens that Caruso had borne. 
No singer ever lived up to a trust in 
sturdier fashion. That was seventeen 
years ago. But as Mrs. August Bel- 
mont of the Metropolitan Opera Guild 
wrote, in felicitating the tenor at the 
jubilee concert, “Time stands still— 


" 


Martinelli marches on! 
* * * 

The proverb that only snakes and 
geese hiss doesn’t seem to take audi- 
ences into consideration, unless, of 
course, we are to consider them as made 
up of either one or the other, or both 
—and that would never, never do. But 


proverbs came into being a long time 
ago and I have no doubt that this par- 
ticular one was invented by some 
tongue-wagging ancient who never so 
much as dreamt of a Wagner music 
drama. 

What I am coming to, has to do with 
a recent performance of ‘Siegfried’. It 
involves, on the human side, Kirsten 
Flagstad and Lauritz Melchior. Can 
you imagine this pair being hissed in 
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pensed with the printed score in everything 
he presented except his own compositions, 
‘Sinfonia India’ and ‘Sinfonia di Antigona’. 
Of course, I wondered why he should have 
memorized works by Bach, Haydn and 
Ravel but not those by Chavez. Ordinarily, 
conductors memorize first those works they 
expect to have to play most often, and as 
the gifted Mexican is the foremost in- 
terpreter of his own music it might be ex- 





No. 41 





"It's a tenor robusto, Signor!’ 


that great final scene when Siegfried 
approaches the sleeping Brinnhilde 
and by degrees brings himself around 
to the logical procedure of waking her 
with his kiss. Yet, according to one 
of my imps, that was precisely what 
happened and it was no faint sugges- 
tion of a hiss, either. No, indeed, there 
was nothing bashful or diffident about 
the sybillations that broke suddenly in 
upon the scene and startled those in the 
audience who were waiting breathlessly 
for the awakening. 

Though he kept his composure, | am 
told that Mr. Melchior momentarily 
reflected something of the general sur- 
prise. But Mme. Flagstad slept deter- 
minedly on. No amount of hissing was 
going to force her to greet the sun a 
hemidemisemiquaver too soon. When 
the right moment came, she awoke and 
began singing with no such competi- 
tion for attention as Melchior had en- 
countered only a few moments before. 

My imp completely absolves the au- 
dience. Being an ex-stationary engi- 
neer, railway fireman, laundry worker, 
Turkish bath proprietor, apartment 
house janitor and repairer of whistles 
on trans-Atlantic liners, he feels that 
there is one thing on which he is an ex- 
pert and about which he can’t be fooled. 
So, when he reports that something had 
gone wrong with the steam used in the 
transformation which leads on to the 
final scene, I am inclined to let it go 
at that, absolving the audience of the 
hissing entirely. I have always thought 
that individual hissing machines might 
come in handy at performances. But 
it doesn’t seem altogether modest or 
tasteful for the Metropolitan to start 
hissing its own best singers. 

* * * 

Watching Carlos Chavez conduct his 
first concert with the NBC Symphony | 
was struck by the circumstance that he dis 


pected that the memorizing would start 
with it. 

>ince then I have talked with a number 
of Composers who have told me that per- 
torming one’s own music from memory is 
much more troublesome than might be sup- 
posed and that it is far easier to stock up 
with the music of other composers, which 
“stays put” in the mind much more de- 
pendably. Even a simple piano piece or 
song may give the composer trouble if it 
is his own and he does not have the notes 
before him. 

One of the fraternity told me that he 
always had an itch to change things, har- 
monies particularly, when he became 
launched upon one of his compositions in 
a public performance and that on one oc- 
casion he so altered the accompaniment of 
a Song that the singer nearly broke down. 
I am very glad to know the “why” of all 
thas. It would have been just too cynical 
of me to have gone about thinking that 
composers, as a class, thought their own 
music the only music not really worth the 
trouble of committing to memory. 

* * * 

Not all is of the order of a mutual ad- 
miration society in the small talk, at least, 
of our Manhattan reviewers. Recently, as 
one of my imps informs me, several mem- 
bers of “the chain gang” were seen fleeing 
Town Hall together midway in a recital 
there. The day was a stormy one. Heads 
down, they had gone only a few steps when 
they encountered another of their bund 
hurrying to the hall. “Should I go in?”, 
he asked, as he flew by. “No,” came the 
chorus, in answer. But, possibly because 
there was nowhere else to go, he did go 
in, anyway. “That chump,” sputtered one 
of the fleeing phalanx, as he dodged an 
umbrella that knocked his hat sideways, 
“doesn't know enough to get out in the 
rain.” There are others, opines your 


—— 
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Radiojournal Gives Condensed 
Version of Composer’s Hither- 
to Unpublished Work, ‘Alfred’ 
—Music Shows Influences of 
Wagner and Liszt 


By H. H. StucKENSCHMIDT 
PRAGUE, Feb. 26. 
NE of the most sensational per- 
O formances of the last month was 
the premiere of a forgotten and 
until now unpublished opera by the 
classic Czech composer Antonin Dvor- 
ak. The piece is called ‘Alfred’ and was 
composed to a libretto by the German 
poet Theodor Korner, famous bard of the 
War of Liberation who died in the battle 
of Leipzig in 1813 at the age of twenty- 
two. Dvorak composed it to the Ger- 
man wording. He was then, in 1870, 
an unknown viola player in the Czech 
National Theatre with a salary of twen- 
ty Gulden a month. (about eight gold 
dollars) and without any reputation as 
a composer. ‘Alfred’ was his first op- 
eratic attempt; the score was written 
within a few spring and summer 
months. At the end of the first act 
Dvorak wrote: “Bohu diky Dokon- 

éeno!” (“Thank God! Finished!” ) 

Set in Ninth Century Denmark 


It cannot be said that Korner’s libret- 
to, the work of a nineteen-year-old stu- 
dent, has great literary merit. It is a 
hackneyed and pathetic story, dealing 
with the Danish-British war of the 
ninth century. The defeated English 
king Alfred, later known as The Great, 
in disguise enters the Danish camp 
where Harald, young prince of the 
Danes, keeps his (Alfred’s) bride in 
captivity. He manages to escape with 
Alwina. In the next battle the Danes 
are vanquished, Harald is captured and 
in despair over his defeat and at Al- 
wina’s loss, commits suicide. Harald’s 
antipode in the Danish camp is the old 
prince Gothron, a pessimistic fellow and 
therefore opposed to his younger col- 
league. Alfred is always accompanied 
by his knight Siewart. Choruses and 
ballets of the victorious Danes and tri- 
umphal songs of the finally victorious 
Britons animate the action. 

What incited the young Dvorak to 
compose this drama? Probably the na- 
tional pathos, the idea of liberation and 
victory which at that time made the 
heart of every Czech beat more quickly. 
The music he composed for it, clearly 
shows Wagner’s and Liszt’s influence. 
All the parts are written for Wagnerian 
singers with voices of heroic calibre. 
Alwina’s is a role similar to that of 
Senta in ‘The Flying Dutchman’; Al- 
fred is a dramatic baritone, Harald a 
Heldentenor similar to Lohengrin. 

The score, symphonically composed, 
in a Wagnerian manner leads from 
climax to climax. The musical language 
matches the dramatic events. Every- 
thing is in al fresco style, with strongly 
expressive melodies and little of sub- 
tlety. There is almost nothing of the 
tenderness to be found in the chamber 
music of the mature Brahmsian Dvorak. 
Even the Slav national traits which 
predominate in his later operatic works 
are to be found only in the few Bo- 
hemian ballets and choruses of ‘Alfred’. 

It is probable that this was what in- 
duced the composer to hide the score; 
in fact he destroyed most of the works 
of this early period. As for originality 
in the treatment the writing for voice, 
‘Alfred’ is not to be compared with his 
mature stage works. Yet the score con- 
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Karl Rankl 


tains a number of splendidly com- 
posed songs and ensembles which justify 
it. I mention Alfred’s cavatina ‘Wohl 
euch ihr tapfern Streiter’, a pompously 
sentimental baritone song the theme of 
which is akin to the ‘Internationale’, 
Soviet Russia’s hymn, and ‘Alfred’s 
Prayer’, with its lyricism and drama. 
Harald, the tenor, has an impressive 
air, ‘Ich stehe nicht in Odins Gunst al- 
lein’, but the most important part is 
that of Alwina with the arioso ‘Wagst 
du’s, nach mir die Hande auszustrecken’, 
the romance, ‘In des Turmes Nacht 
gefangen’, and numerous ensembles, of 
which the trio Alwina-Alfred-Siewart 
proves the most inspired. Two pieces 
were thought worthy to bear the au- 
thor’s name: the overture, later printed 
by Simrock and known as ‘Dramatische 
Ouverttire’, and a short ballet, which 
sometimes has been performed. 

The work was given on the German 
program of the Prague Radio-journal 
in a shortened version of about an 
hour’s duration, i. e., a third of its 
length. Choruses and less important 
parts had been cut out. But even in this 
fragmentary version the dramatic 
breadth, the sometimes ingenious inspir- 
ation and the exceptionally romantic 
style of the music was evident. The so- 
prano, Fine Reich-D6rich; the baritone, 
Walter Windholz (Alfred), the tenor, 
Richard Kubla (Harald) and the bass, 
Julius Guttmann, acquitted themselves 
of the difficult score very well. Georg 
Singer, the highly gifted young Czech 
conductor, was at the desk of the ex- 
cellent Radiojournal orchestra. The 
Czech preface was spoken by Mirko 
O€adlik, the joining text between the 
fragments by Dr. Paul Nettl. 

Rankl Conducts ‘The Ring’ 

On the occasion of its fifty year jubi- 
lee the German Opera arranged a per- 
formance of Wagner’s ‘Ring des Nibe- 
lungen’. The four music-dramas, played 
in a space of ten days, were a magnifi- 
cent achievement for the conductor Karl 
Rankl, whose abilities as the shaper of 
an ensemble triumphed over all difficul- 
ties. Musically, the performances cul- 
minated in ‘Walkiire’ and ‘Gétterdamm- 
erung’. Vocally, they were crowned by 
Anny and Hilde Konetzni. The latter, 
who had some days before sung Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Fidelio’ and the Marschallin 
in Strauss’s ‘Rosenkavalier’ with con- 
vincing art, was a Sieglinde of lyrical 
tone. Anny Konetzni as the Briinn- 





Erich Kleiber 


hilde of ‘Walkiire’, ‘Siegfried’ and 
Gotterdammerung’ offered an achieve- 
ment of rare perfection. 

With Lydia Kindermann as Fricka, 
Erda in ‘Siegfried’, Waltraute and the 
First Norn, with Hans Grahl as Sieg- 
mund and Siegfried, with Fred Destal 





Pavel Ludikar 


in ‘Walktre’, and Josef Schwarz in 
‘Siegfried’, as Wotan, the cast was a 
well rounded one. Unfortunately the 
bass parts, particularly Hagen, were not 
as well sung by Magnus Anderson. 
Adolf Fischer, who in the ‘Fidelio’ per- 
formance (tenderly conducted by Fritz 
Zweig) had failed as Florestan, im- 
pressed by his dramatic intelligence as 
Loge. 

A particularly splendid performance 
was that of ‘Rosenkavalier’ under the 
baton of Erich Kleiber. The young 
lovers were Risé Stevens as Octavian, 
and Harriet Henders as Sophie. When 
they, together with Hilde Konetzni, 
joined for the trio, the public burst 
into applause. The cast also included 
Josef Schwarz as Ochs von Lerchenau, 
Josef Hagen as Faninal, Lldia Kinder- 
mann as Annina, and Kurt Baum as the 
Tenor. 

The Czech Opera House offered in 
a mediocre performance of Mozart's 
‘Nozze di Figaro’ the well-known Pavel 
Ludikar, who sang the immortal barber. 


BY DVORAK 


Reich-Dorich, Windholz, Gutt- 
mann and Kubla in Leading 
Roles—German Opera Cele- 
brates Jubilee with Perform- 
ance of ‘The Ring’ 


His artistic intensity, his noble acting 
and his vital feeling for combining ges- 
ture and music dominated the scene. Un- 
fortunately the ensemble was not quite 
satisfactory. Even the beautiful voice 
of the young Sofie Napravilova is still 
too light for the Countess’s part. Ludi- 
kar who had sung the role innumerable 
times in Italian, English and German, 
made his debut in the part in Czech. The 
German Theatre has now engaged him 
for the title role of Ernst Krenek’s ‘Karl 
der Finfte’, the world premiere of 
which is to be held in May. 

As a novelty in Czech the National 
Theatre presented Otto Nicolai’s ‘Lus- 
tige Weiber von Windsor’. The trans- 
lation is by Milan Hula, ambitious 
young conductor who had carefully 
studied the performance and led with 
vigor. The coloratura part of Frau 
Fluth was sung with astonishing tech- 
nique by Mila Kotova. Mrs. Stepanova 
as Frau Reich and Jiti Huml as the hu- 
mourous but vocally somewhat out worn 
Falstaff, were her partners. Ferdinand 
Pujman’s scenes were colorful. 

The concerts of the Czech Philhar- 
monic were conducted by Erich Kleiber 
and Vaclav Talich. Talich’s reading of 
the Seventh Bruckner Symphony was 
of an incomparable intensity. There is 
an artistic fanaticism about Talich 
which impresses even those who do not 
always agree with his conceptions of 
time and dynamics. The young Rafael 
Kubelik, Talich’s only rival in the young 
Czech generation, proved a brilliant ac- 
companist at the Philharmonic’s desk in 
Dvorak’s ‘cello concerto, played by the 
beautiful and gifted Russo-Swiss Regina 
Schein. 


Prokofieff Leads Own Works 


In a concert of the Radiojournal Ser- 
gei Prokofieff conducted his own com- 
positions. Besides the suite ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ the program included his third 
piano concerto in C, with the hard, iron- 
ical music of the first movement and the 
dreamlike inventions of the adagio. F. 
Maxian was the soloist in a _perfor- 
mance that compared favorably with 
that of the composer himself in the Ber- 
lin premiere six years ago. In the film 
suite ‘Lieutenant Kye’, which concluded 
the program, Prokofieff achieves a high 
degree of suggestive musical illustration 
without artistic trifling. The strongest 
effect was made in the precise rhythm- 
ical interpretations of the “Troika’ and 
‘The Lieutenant’s Death’. 

Two series of mazurkas by the late 
Karol Szymanowski were played for the 
first time by the excellent young pianist 
Berta Rix in a radio concert. An eve- 
ning of chamber music offered Louis 
Bailly and Genia Robinor. In Brahms'’s 
F Minor Sonata (originally written for 
clarinet), one admired Bailly’s refined 
taste and the beauty of his tone as well 
as the technical energy and aesthetic 
culture of his partner. Frederic Lamond 
gave a Beethoven cycle in three recitals, 
the last of which was on his seventieth 
birthday. Still a pianist of outstanding 
power and poetic expression, Lamond 
was the object of ovations. At the same 
time Raoul v. Koczalski devoted two 
equally well frequented recitals to Cho- 
pin while the Prager Quartet began a 
series of Dvorak chamber concerts. 
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“Scored an 





Acclaimed by New York Critics! 
Town Hall Recital December 10, 1937 


“at once proved herself an important singer of first rate attain- 

ments. Miss Maximovitch, a mature artist at the height of her 
| powers, made known a fine voice, thoroughly schooled and 
admirably controlled which she employed expertly in interpreta- 
tions remarkable for their sure grasp of style, emotional intensity, 
poetry and communicative eloquence. Unassuming and dignified, 
the vocalist went about her task with positive security and by 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| her superior work scored an unequivocal success. ... The tones 
were pure, steady and accurate in pitch and projected with rare 
intelligence ... Interpretative gifts of marked excellence ... All 


of the offerings were set forth with an understanding, imagina- 
tion and skill all too seldom encountered among vocalists of the 
day.” 


—Noel Straus, New York Times 


“A singer of genuine distinction . .. at once disclosed that she is 
that rare person, a mature artist endowed with a voice of indi- 
vidual timbre and gifted with a genuinely dramatic temperament. 
... In the air of Fanny, from Massenet’s “Sapho,” her lovely 
voice was most advantageously revealed, for it gave her oppor- 
tunity to project floating, transparent top tones with a truly ravish- 
ing pianissimo ... sang glowingly and with a fine resonance . 
notes above the staff given forth with thrilling effect.” 


Jerome D. Bohm, New York Herald Tribune 


“A large and loudly enthusiastic audience in Town Hall yesterday 
afternoon greeted the debut of Maria Maximovitch, soprano. . 
The voice which the young debutante brought to her listeners is 
| one of sizeable dimensions, endowed with an unusual richness 
| and natural beauty ... it also became apparent that there is a real 
| feeling of artistry and musicianship behind that voice. The finely 

conceived and dramatically delivered aria from ‘Aida’ made this 
} listener wish that he were hearing it in its proper place on the 
| opera stage and not in the formal surroundings of the concert 
| hall. For in Miss Maximovitch New York has a dramatic soprano 
worthy of the name and her listeners yesterday seemed well aware 
| that this debut was an auspicious one... . 


} “A group of Brahms’ songs was followed by the concluding 
|} Russian works by Tchaikovsky, Gretchaninoff and Rachmaninoff. 
A wealth of artistry and considerable depth of emotion was felt 
in the aria from ‘Pique Dame’ of Tchaikovsky—facts no doubt 
attributable to the artist’s heritage and background... . It can be 
said that Miss Maximovitch is technically a fine singer. But what 
is just as important, she is a sensitive artist, and the combination 
should assure an encouraging future.” ° 


—R.O. W., Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Dec. 11, 1937 





Unequivocal Success 


MARIA MAXIMOVITCH 
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Noel Straus, New York Times, Dec. 11, 1937 
















. . a distinguished and most welcome addition to the concert 
life of this city. In the French songs her voice had a velvety 
pianissimo quality and she did much skillful and evocative 
mezzo voce ... the voice is brilliant and expressive.” 


—New York Post 





I 
“One of the most satisfying recitals in several months of Sun- | 
days .. . speaking of her voice, one can do little but praise, not | 
only for its rich, vibrant and excellent production, but also for | 
the consummately artistic manner in which she used it... The | 
assemblage was highly enthusiastic.” 


—New York World-T elegram 
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OPERA: Matinee Ring Cycle Closes—Evening Series Continues 








F IRST appearances as Don Giovanni 
by John Brownlee and as Donna 
Anna by Rose Bampton in Mozart’s 
opera were a feature of the fortnight. 
Wagner’s ‘Meistersinger’ with Fried- 
rich Schorr as Sachs closed the matinee 


cycle. Kirsten Flagstad substituted for 
Marjorie Lawrence in a ‘Walkiire’ 
which brought Kathryn Meisle as 


Fricka and Paul Althouse as Siegmund. 
Doris Doe sang Erda in a cycle ‘Sieg- 
fried’ performance. Rossini’s ‘Barber 
was given for school children by the 


Opera Guild. 


‘Meistersinger’ Ends Afternoon Series 

Wagner’s serene and sunny comedy 
brought the matinee cycle to a close on 
March 9 as ‘Die Meistersinger’ received a 
competent performance under the baton of 
Artur Bodanzky. Hans Sachs, in the per- 
son of Friedrich Schorr, was again the 
dominating figure of the cast, and Mr. 
Schorr was in unusually good voice for 
the part which he portrays in such mellow 
fashion. Charles Kullman as Walther and 
Irene Jessner as Eva were youthful and 
buoyant in voice and behavior, and Karl 
Laufkétter as David and Karin Branzell 
as Magdalene added authoritative and able 
impersonations. 

Also in the vein were the genuinely mus- 
ical Beckmesser of Adolf Vogel, Emanuel 
List’s sonorous Pogner and Julius Huehn’s 
excellent Kothner. Other mastersingers 
were Hans Clemens, Angelo Bada, Max 
Altglass, Giordano Paltrinieri, Louis 
D’Angelo, Arnold Gabor, James Wolfe 
and Wilfred Engleman. George Cehanov- 
sky was the night watchman. The audience 
was fervent in its applause. Q. 


Flagstad Sings for Lawrence in Second 
of Evening ‘Ring’ Series 


Kirsten Flagstad substituted for Marjo- 
rie Lawrence, who had been scheduled to 
sing Briinhilde in the performance of 
‘Walkiire’ which was given in the evening 
‘Ring’ cycle on March 5; but Mme. Flag- 
stad’s was not the only notable feature of 
this presentation, for Ludwig Hofmann’s 
Wotan was imposing by its force and 
majesty and its tenderness, and together 
with Mme. Flagstad he received the trib- 
utes of a capacity audience. 

Paul. Althouse sang with more than 
usual passion as Siegmund, and with Mme. 
Rethberg as Sieglinde gave a most com- 
mendable performance. The Hunding was 
the familiar and honored one of Emanuel 
List. Kathryn Meisle was a superb figure 


as Fricka, dominating her scene by the com- 
manding and musicianly qualities of her 
voice, 

Another important factor in the per- 
formance was the playing of the orchestra 
under Erich Leinsdorf, who conducted with 
remarkable authority and precision. Both 
conductor and orchestra received an ova- 
tion at the beginning of not only the third, 
but also the second act, when they were 





Friedrich Schorr as Hans Sachs 


forced to rise and bow to applause that 
the audience tendered in recognition of an 
interpretation that was pointed and 
wrought to a high pitch of intensity. Mr. 
Leinsdorf is a valuable acquisition at the 
Metropolitan. Ww. 

‘Siegfried’ Given in Evening Cycle 

The third in the evening ‘Ring’ cycle, 
‘Siegfried’, brought that work to lively 
performance on March 12 when Lauritz 
Melchior as the youth maintained the 
stage through two exuberant acts and 
shared the honors of the third with Kir- 
sten Flagstad, whose Briinnhilde the 
Woman is as wise, compassionate and 
tender as, conceivably, Wagner could 
have wished it to be. Mme. Flagstad is 
not only great-voiced in the role, she is 
as well, an actress of natural gait and 
gesture, tempering the part, and any others 
she essays, with the restraint of a fine 
intelligence 





Wide World 


A Group of School Children Visit the Dressing Room of Bidu Sayao, Who Sang the Role of 
Rosina in Rossini's ‘Barber of Seville’ at a Special Performance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Under the Auspices of the Metropolitan Opera Guild 


In the awakening scene both artists met 
a slight accident without discomfiture 
when a steam pipe let off a great burst 
of hissing noise, not visible, but very 
audible. Melchior momentarily turned his 
head in the direction of the wings; there 
was not the flicker of an eyelash from 
the still sleeping Brinnhilde, and in a mo- 
ment the roar abated and the performance 
continued without further mishap. 

Both artists were in superb voice, Mr 


Melchior employing his unsparingly 
throughout the three long acts, and 
achieving his usual excellent impersona- 


tion. Another singer receiving a large 
share of the evening’s applause was Karl 
Laufkoetter as Mime, whose characteriza- 
tion is most able, both vocally and his- 
trionically. The Fafner was Emanuel List, 
and The Alberich, Adolf Vogel. Natalie 
Bodanya sang the Forest Bird's phrases 
admirably, and Ludwig Hofmann again 
assumed the role of the Wanderer with 


nobility. Doris Doe was in good voice 
as Erda. Mr. Bodanzky conducted a 
dramatic performance WwW 


The Seventh ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 


The seventh performance of ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’ was given on the evening of March 
4, before a crowded house from which a 
large number were turned away. The cast 
was that of former hearings this season 
and included Kirsten Flagstad, Karin Bran- 
zell, Lauritz Melchior, Julius Huehn, 
Emanel List, Arnold Gabor, Hans Clemens, 


James Wolfe and Karl Laufkoetter. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted / 
The Fifth ‘Rigoletto’ 
The fifth performance this season of 
Verdi's ‘Rigoletto’ was given before a 


capacity house on the afternoon of March 
5, with artists all of whom had previously 
been heard in their respective roles. Bidu 
Sayao sang Gilda; Jan Kiepura, the Duke. 
and Carlo Tagliabue, Rigoletto. ° 
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Wagner Leads in Metropolitan Repertoire 


Operas in Four Languages by 
Eighteen Composers on 
Year's List 

The fifty-third season of opera at the 
Metropolitan Opera House came to an 
end on the evening of March 18, with 
a performance of Wagner’s ‘Gotterdam 
merung’. The season comprised 124 per 
formances of thirty-four operas by 
eighteen composers. This is exclusive of 
three post-seasonal performances, two 
of ‘Parsifal’ and one of “Tristan und 
Isolde’, also of two ballets, Stravinsky’s 
‘Apollon Musagéte’ and “The Bat’ to 
music from Johann Strauss’s opera, each 
given in double bill with an operatic 
work 

Of the composers. Wagner led with 
thirty-eight performances of nine works, 
which the post-season presentations 
bring up to forty-one performances 
Verdi came next with twenty-seven 
performances of five operas: Richard 


Strauss, third, with twelve perform 
ances of three yperas and Puccini 
fourth, with eight performances of two 
operas 

Following, in order, Gounod, four per 
formances, two operas: and, represented 


by one opera each, Bizet, six perform- 
ances: Rossini, five: Massenet and Mo 
zart, four: Bellini and Menotti, three: 


Donizetti, Mascagni and Rimskvy-Korsa 


koff, two, and Leoncavallo. Saint 
Saéns, Humperdinck and Damrosch 
one 


‘Tristan und Isolde’ and ‘Otello’ tied 
for first place in the regular season, with 
eight hearings of each, although the 





John Brownlee as Don Giovanni 


roles were filled by Mmes. Petina, Votipka, 
Symons and Browning, and Messrs. Pinza, 
Cordon, Cehanovsky, Bada and Engelman. 
Ettore Panizza conducted. Y 


‘Gotterdammerung’ for Subscribers 


The second of the three performances of 
‘“Gotterdammerung’ scheduled ffor the 
season, was given on a subscription night, 
March 7. 

The performance, almost without cuts, 
began at 7:30 and continued until a quar- 
ter to twelve. The cast included Kirsten 
Flagstad as Briinnhilde, Karin Branzell as 
Waltraute and Irene Jessner as Gutrune 
Doris Doe doubled as the First Norn and 

(Continued on page 56) 
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post-seasonal ‘Tristan’ brought that 
work to the top and also established a 
seasonal record for that work which had 
never had more than eight performances 
before, that being the number the year 
of its first presentation in this country, 
1886, also of last season. ‘Die Walkiire’ 
came next, with seven hearings, and 
‘Aida’ and ‘Carmen’ tied for fourth 
place with six each. Five performances 
each were given of ‘La Traviata’, ‘Rig- 


oletto’, ‘La Bohéme’, ‘The Barber of 
Seville’, ‘Siegfried’, “Tannhauser’ and 
‘Der Rosenkavalier’. Four each were 


given to ‘Don Giovanni’, ‘Manon’, ‘Lo- 
hengrin’, and ‘Elektra’; three of ‘Il 
Trovatore’, ‘Gianni Schicchi’, ‘Norma’, 
‘Romeo and Juliet’, ‘Die Meistersinger’, 
‘Salome’, ‘G6étterdammerung’ and ‘Ame- 
lia Goes to the Ball’. Works having two 
performances were ‘Lucia di Lammer- 
moor’, ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, ‘Le Coq 
d'Or’ and ‘Das Rheingold’, and one 
each, ‘Pagliacci’, ‘Faust’, ‘Samson and 
Delilah’, ‘Parsifal’, ‘Hansel und Gretel’ 
and “The Man Without a Country’ 
The two post-season performances of 
‘Parsifal’, of course, bring that work 
up into the class of three hearings. 
Operas sung in English were Puccini’s 
‘Gianni Schicchi’, Menotti’s ‘Amelia 
Goes to the Ball’ and Damrosch’s “The 
Man Without a Country’. 

There was the customary series of 
Sunday night concerts at which single 
scenes of operas were given in costume, 
and the Sunday evening after the final 
operatic performance, a gala concert in 
honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Giovanni Martinelli as a member of 
the company, the program consisting of 
scenes from thirteen operas. 
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TIMES SUN 
. . Impressive dignity of feeling “Excellent command of the bow 
his tome had crispness and . smooth broad tone and 
bite admirable intonation . . . inter- 
HERALD TRIBUNE pretation that was of sustained 
ae : excellence. 
. A musician of substantial 
attainments . . . secure technique 
good taste.” DAILY MIRROR 
JOURNAL AND AMERICAN Scored an immediate success ... 
: In addition to an abundant and 
. Alluring tone . . . serene, eer d formidabl 
nests Gliese" glowing tone and a formidable 
. : technique, a touch of that sixth 
WORLD-TELEGRAM sense of musical instinct which 
, A sensuous and vibrant sets the virtuoso apart from the 
tone. mere fiddler.” 
* 
° . 
o 
AMSTERDAM PARIS 
An exceptional evening . . . Mr. Interprets with a great, mas- 
Aranyi is a very remarkable artist. terful technique; brilliant, sponta- 
He attains heights of moving neous and irresistible." —Figaro 
and subtle lyricism. His finished a . He played with brilliance 
playing is matched by a pro- and great dash... We will be 
digiows virtuosity enhanced by happy to hear this fine artist 
delicate sensibility.” again.” —Commedia 
Tele 3raf 
e 
« 
A violinist of breeding and great virtuosity enhanced by a ) ganatneiing His tone sings wonderfully.” Svenska Dagebladet 
musical comprehension." —tHet Vade 
. . « Charmed us with his voluptuous melancholy.” Absolute perfection of technique ... One of the greatest artists of this 
. Brilliant and sincere violin projection.” generation. —Cesko Slovenska Republican 
ore playing uncovers a spiritual penetration of nobility and 2 sensibility ROME a 
Filled with grace. -Neves Pest “2 ._ . Masterful and extraordinary virtuosity.” —Messagero 
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Jerger Prepares a New Reading 
of ‘Fledermaus’ and Lehar 
Conducts His ‘Land of Smiles’ 
—Volksoper Offers ‘Otello’ and 
the Radio, ‘Kovantchina’ 


By Dr. Paut STEFAN 
VIENNA, March 1. 
ESPITE political tension there 
has been much music in Vienna. 
Not a day has gone by without 
several concerts and much has taken 
place in the realm of opera also, even if 
some events had to be put off to a later 
date. 

There was a new reading of ‘Die 
Fledermaus’ with a new book, though 
the action had not been changed. It 
was prepared by the very popular singer, 
Alfred Jerger, who has been called the 
Viennese Lawrence Tibbett. Since the 
carnival was to receive its due for once, 
the operetta, ‘Das Land des Lachelns’ 
(‘The Land of Smiles’) by Franz Lehar 
was also presented, quite magnificently, 
for the benefit of the winter relief fund. 

Tauber Sings in Lehar Work 


The premiére was a big social event 


at considerably advanced prices. Lehar 
himself conducted; Richard Tauber, 
whose services were available to the 


State Opera for several weeks for other 
assignments as well, sang the leading 
role. Another special guest at this time 
was Maria Miller, who had sung only 
once previously in Vienna. She ap- 
peared in several roles of her rich reper 
toire, in ‘The Bartered Bride’ and as 
Aida, and was received with acclaim 
on each occasion. 

Under Bruno Walter the State Opera 
is now preparing a complete new read- 
ing of the opera ‘Dalibor’ by Smetana 
The performance was to have taken 
place before this in a particularly fes- 
tive setting, but had to be postponed 
two weeks, so it is impossible to report 
on it at this time. Walter was away 
from Vienna for several weeks but is 
now resuming his activity as “adviser” 
of the State Opera with renewed zeal 
His contract has been extended another 
three years until 1940. 

A number of additional operatic 
events have taken place outside of the 
State Opera. The Volksoper brought 
its cycle of opera to a climax with a 
beautiful performance of ‘Otello.’ The 
Vienna Radio gave the first perform- 
ance in Austria of Mussorgsky’s ‘Ko- 
vantchina,’ for which very good artists 
were obtained. 

A very small group, which appears in 
a Viennese Avantgarde-Theater, gave a 
reading of Pergolesi’s ‘Maestro di Musi- 
ca’ and therewith renewed one’s ac- 
quaintance with some delightful music 

The conductor, Gottfried Kassowitz, 
who with rare idealism has repeatedly 
presented new or unknown works from 
operatic literature, brought us at this 
time, with an ensemble expressly assem- 
bled for the occasion, a performance of 
Leos Janacek’s ‘Sache Makropoulos’ 
(‘Affair of Makropoulo’). The cen- 
tral figure of this next to the last opera 
of Janacek is a famous singer, who has 
a hand in events which go back more 
than a hundred years. She is then, 330 
years old because she has made use of 
an elixir which retains its potency over 
a period of three centuries. It is very 
beautifully shown, how at first she her 
self would like to renew the prescrip 
tion, but in the end decides to die after 
all, because she has had enough of the 
perpetual repetitions of life. Janacek’s 
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Whose Opera, 
Makropoulo’ Was Performed as a Novelty 


"Affair of 


Leos Janacek, 


music is wonderfully adapted to every- 
day speech, but for that very reason ex- 
ceedingly difficult, because it uses, as it 
were, without a break the “unending 
melody” of Wagner. So much the more 
meritorious was the performance of this 
extremely interesting work, the central 
figure of which was the very talented 
Maria Hussa, who has already been put 
to the test at many opera houses with 
the greatest success 


Work by Bartok Has Premiere 


Comparatively little contemporary 
music was heard in the concert halls; 
what there was of it, however, con 
cerned works of significance. Thus in 
a concert of the Vienna Symphony con- 
ducted by Oswald Kabasta the already 
famous Suite for strings, piano and harp 
by Bartok received its first performance 
und naturally had the same success here 


as everywhere. In the one year it has 
been known it has received more than 
forty performances. A new Suite for 


orchestra by Egon Kornauth, a Vien- 
nese composer, who has traveled across 
halt the globe and has functioned every- 
where as a musician, was likewise per- 
formed by Kabasta, a beautiful, worth- 
while piece of music, which delightfully 
carries on in the Austrian symphonic 
tradition. 

Walter presented in a Philharmonic 
concert a new suite by Egon Wellesz to 
Shakespeare’s “Tempest’, a work of 
great individuality, which shows that 
Wellesz has reached an apparent calm 
after great inner struggles. In the same 
concert under Walter’s baton Bruck- 
ner’s Fourth Symphony was played in 
the so-called original version, which 
deviates from the form previously 
known, displaying many changes in in- 
strumentation. Prior to this Walter had 
performed Mahler’s Ninth Symphony 
with the Philharmonic. 


Scherchen Conducts Mahler 


Scherchen continued with his Mahler 
cycle, playing the Third Symphony, the 
First, Adagio of the fragmentary Tenth, 
and songs with orchestra, splendidly 
sung by Kipnis. In addition, he began 
a cycle of the orchestral works of Bach, 
scheduled for six Sunday afternoons, an 
especially meritorius undertaking; all 
this with his new Musica Viva Orches- 
tra, which grows better each time. We 
also heard the guest conductors, Do- 
browen, who had a marked success; 


Iwan Butnikow, Nino Sanzogno with a 
very good Italian chamber orchestra, 
Gruppo Strumentale Italiano, which also 
performed some interesting pieces of 
new Italian music; and, in addition, 
F. André, conductor of the Belgian 
radio. Emmanuel Bondeville not only 
conducted a radio concerty (he is musi- 
cal director of all the French govern- 
ment broadcasting stations), but in a 





Richard Tauber, Who Sang in the Newly- 
prepared Version of Strauss's ‘Die Fledermaus’ 


lecture also called attention to the great 
figures of French music in most recent 
times and then illustrated his remarks 
with practical examples. 

A performance of the Simon Pull 
mann Orchestra which is being trained 


German Society Plans 


Council for Co-operation Be- 
tween Composers to Hold Its 
Annual Festival May 22-30 


BERLIN, March 15. 


HE German Society of Contempo- 

rary Music whose formal title is the 
“Permanent Council for the Interna 
tional Co-operation between Composers” 
will hold its annual festival at Stuttgart 
from May 22 to 30. The following 
nations will be represented on the pro- 
gram: Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, 
Germany, Finland, France, Great Brit- 


ain, Holland, Iceland, Italy, Yugo- 
Slavia, Norway, Austria, Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia 


and Hungary. 

The operatic productions will include 
‘Il Diavolo del Campanile’ by Adriano 
Lualdi, ‘La Favola di Orfeo, by Casella 
and ‘Il finto d’Arlecchino’ by Malipiero, 
which will represent the first perform 
ance in Germany of these three works. 
Peter Cornelius’s opera, ‘Cid’ is to be 
revived, while Gerster’s latest work 
‘Enoch Arden’ has been chosen as an 
example of contemporary German works. 

There will be three orchestral con 
certs, three chamber music concerts and 
one choral concert. The program of the 
latter wi!l comprise works by Heinrich 
Kaminski, Ernst Gernot Klussmann, 
Heinz Schubert, and a ‘Te Deum’ by 
Zoltan Kodaly. 

Among other works to be heard are 
Roussel’s Symphony in G Minor, an 
overture by Henk Badings and com 
positions in miscellaneous forms by Al- 
fred Irmler (Germany), Conrad Beck 


Kassowitz Conducts Janacek’s 
Opera ‘Affair of Makropoulo’ 
—Kabasta and Walter Lead 
Orchestras in New Works— 
Americans Give Recitals 


in Vienna was very interesting. It 
played for a long time without a con- 
ductor; but now its performances are 
being led personally by Pullmann. He 
gave a French evening, including the 
premiére of a magnificent-sounding 
march by Milhaud, which had to be re- 
peated, and a saxophone concerto by 
Jacques Ibert. 

A few especially interesting guest ar- 
tists have been heard. Vera de Villiers 
at a Russian concert of the Philhar 
monic, conducted by Coates sang two 
arias from Russian operas. Kipnis, 
who, to be sure, has really become half 
Viennese, and in any case a favorite 
of his audience whenever he appears, 
whether in opera or concert, also gave 
a recital. The beautiful baritone of 
Leonard Stocker was greatly admired; 
he sang American songs and spirituals. 
Antonio Brosa, who gave a masterly in- 
terpretation of a violin-solo-sonata by 
B. van Dieren, scored a great success. 

One was glad to renew one’s acquain- 
tance with the sonata-pair, Louis Bailly 
(viola), and Genia Robinor (piano), 
both of whom bore eloquent witness to 
the fame of the Curtis Institute. Helen 
Reynolds gave a program which was 
devoted to the sons of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Her singing was very well re- 
ceived and the playing of the works of 
Philipp Emanuel and Johann Christian 
Bach found special favor. In any case 
we all hope that, despite politics, this 
ictive musical life will remain unchanged. 


Festival in Stuttgart 


(Switzerland), Marcell Poot (Bel 
gium), Pantcho Wadigeroff ( Bulgaria), 
George Schumann, Ernst Geutebrueck, 


Ture Rangstroem, Sven Tarp, Alex 
ander Moyzes, Max Trapp, Arthu 
Bliss, Sibelius, Alfano, Edwin Kall 
stenius, Eino Linata, Sultho Ranta, 
Bjarne Brustad, Peder Gram, Arni 
Thorsteinson, Pall Isolfsson, Sven 


Sveinbjoernsson, Szymanowski, Jacques 
Ibert, Willy Burkhard, Boris Poradow- 
ski, Robert Leukauf, Pfitzner, Mark 
Lothar and Robert Oboussier. 

The Third International Festival of 
Contemporary Music will be held in 
Baden-Baden from April 22 to 25 under 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Germany 
will be represented by Kurt Rasch 
(Ostinato), Sigfrid Mueller (Concerto 
for Bassoon and Chamber Orchestra) 
Winfried Zillig (Dance Symphony), 
Karl Hoeller (String Quartet), Ottmar 
Gerster (Music for Horns) Paul Grae- 
ner (‘Turmwachterlied’), Helmut De 
gen (Symphonic Music), Fred Lohse 
(Concerto for Piano), and Philipp Jar- 
nach (Sonatine for ’Cello and Piano.) 

Among the foreign composers on the 
program are Arnold Bax (Sixth Sym- 
phony), Bela Bartok (Five Hungarian 
Folksongs), Othmar Schoeck, Jean 
Francaix (‘Le jeu sentimental’) Henry 
Barraud (‘Poéme’), Marcel Delannoy 


(Concerto for Violin) Stravinsky 
(‘Persephone’), Marcel Poot (Allegro 
Symphonique), Casella (Introduzione, 


Aria e Toccata) Malipiero (Second 
Concerto for Piano), Lars Larsson 
(Second Symphony) and Johann Nepo- 
muk David (Symphony in A Minor.) 


G. DEC. 
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Ballet Russe Appears in Series 
With Orchestra Under 
Ormandy and Caston 


PHILADELPHIA, March 20.—A highly 
successful ballet festival which engaged 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and de 
Basil’s Ballet Russe was offered during 
the week of Feb. 28. Eight periorm- 
ances were given in the course of the 
series. 

Performances for the regular Phila 
delphia Orchestra subscription andli- 
ences were given on March 1, 4 and 5, 
Saul Caston, associate conductor of the 
orchestra, leading the three programs 
One of the most colorful and effective 
ballets, ‘Le Coq d’Or’ to Rimsky-Kor 
sakoff’s music, was provided on 
three occasions. Other ballets included 
‘The Hundred Kisses’ to music of 
d’Erlanger; ‘Aurora’s Wedding” 1 
music of Tchaikovsky; ‘Les Sylphides 
to Rieti’s arrangements of several 
Chopin pieces; ‘Le Spectre de la Rose’ 
to Weber’s ‘Invitation to the Waltz’ 
and ‘Danses Slaves et Tzigamnes’ t 
music from Dargomijsky’s “Roussalka 

Ormandy Conducts Benefit 

A performance on Feb. 28 for the 
benefit of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Pension Fund was conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy. The program included “Le 
Lac des Cygnes’ to music of “Tchaikov- 
sky; ‘Francesca da Rimini’ to the same 
composer’s well-known overture-fan- 
tasy; ‘L’Apres midi d'un Faumne’ to 
Debussy’s music, and ‘Sheherazade’ to 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s familiar score. Mr 
Ormandy also conducted on March 2 
when the performance was given under 
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PHILADELPHIA HAS A BALLET FESTIVAL 


i the Artisams Extension 


re AMPS 
Commmuitiner 

Mr. Ormamdy was om the pedium for 
m March 3, amd a mat- 
mee om March 5. Om the former date 
were “Jeux dEmfamts’, music by Bizet; 
Choreartram” to Brahms’s E Minor 
Swmphomy, amd the “Polovetsian Dances’ 
from Borodim’s “Primce Igor’. A mat- 
mee periormance om March 2 was con- 
bocted bw Mir. Castom 


per hor Mame 


Wagemaar Cenacerte Has Premiere 


Bermard Wagemaar’s concerto for 
fate, harp, ‘cello, amd orchestra was 
the ttem of primeipal mterest at the 


Ipintta 4 Owchestra coneerts of 
umd 19 with Mr. Ormandy 
mdmcting. The program: 





Proshysoitn + “ Sibelius 
Dnepih m Wagenaar 
ys Pertormance 
vompes Rarréere, Curios Salzedo, Horace Britt 
> whomw an B Tent Chausson 


concerto, composed 
ed to the Barreére-Salze- 
Irmo, disclosed many strik- 
mres im structure and writing on 
arimg, although strongest im- 
resulted from consideration 
craftsmanmsiup rather than from the 
of the work. Mr. Wage- 
was present to hear the per 
umd appear om the stage to 
which greeted the 
mstrumentalists who 
rts of his composition, 








nacal appeal 


gave Comvimemg evidence of his knowl- 


ige at skill im the scorimg of the 


— making up the con- 


for several seasons, 
pl proved suffi- 
tial to warrant further 
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ROSE 


e Prima Donna 

DRESDEN —VIENN 

LA SCALA—COVENT GARDEN 
PARIS—CAIRO—WARSAW 


Guest Artist 


“"W OZZECR ” —Asericen Premieres im New York and 
with Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 


Stokowski, conducting. 


“ELEKTRA” —with Philadelphia Orchestra, Fritz Reimer, 


conducting. 


“TURANDOT ” —with San Francisco Opera Co., in San 


Francisco and Los Angeles, Gaetano Merola, conducting. 


American Tour— 1938-1939, Now Booking 


Management 


ALEXANDER MEROVITCH 


19 West 69th Street 


A— BUDAPEST 


Soprano e 


Orchestra, Leopold 


New York City 











Bernard Wagenaar, Whose Concerto for Flute 
Harp ‘Cello and Orchestra Had Its Premiere 


performances. The reading was satis- 
fying and the orchestra’s resources were 
expended with benefit to Chausson’s 
music and high credit to the musi- 
cians. WILLIAM E, SMITH 





‘Parsifal’ to Be Given in Scranton 

ScrANTon, Pa., March 20.—The 
newly formed Scranton Philharmonic, 
under the baton of Dr. Felix M. Gatz, 
will present Wagner’s ‘Parsifal’ in con- 
cert form as its first undertaking of am- 
bitious scope, in Masonic Temple on the 
evening of April 4. Willard Young 
will sing the title role, Theodore Webb 
will be heard as Amfortas and Ira 
Katy as Gurnemanz. 
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FEDERAL PROJECT 
HOLDS FESTIVAL 


Nation- Wide Concerts Range 
From Music of the Revolu- 
tion to Present 


A nation-wide festival of American 
music ranging from the songs, dances 
and marches of the Revolutionary years 
through the Civil War days and the 
"Nineties to the works of contemporary 
composers was carried out by the Fed- 
eral Music Project on Feb. 21, 22 and 
23, with concerts in more than 100 cities 
and towns. More than 6,000 musicians 
in WPA projects were participants in 
the festival which was planned by Ellen 
S. Woodward, assistant administrator, 
and Nikolai Sokoloff, director of the 
music project. Research had unearthed 
early American music, folk tunes and 
dances. On Washington’s _ birthday 
music associated with him was _ per- 
formed. 

At the Federal Music Theatre in New 
York three American ballets were given 
by the Ballet Caravan on Feb. 18, 
‘Show Piece’ by Robert McBride, 
‘Yankee Clipper’ by Paul Bowes, and 
‘Filling Station’ by Virgil Thomson. 
Edgar Schenkman conducted the Green- 
wich Orchestra in accompaniments. 

On Feb, 20 the Federal Symphony 
played Edward Burlingame Hill’s Sin- 
fonietta, Op. 40-A; Philip James’s ‘Bret 
Harte’; Frederick Converse’s Concer- 
tino for Piano and Orchestra; Three 
Songs with orchestra by Gardner Read, 
and Randall Thompson’s Second Sym 
phony. The Madrigal Singers, Lehman 
Engel, conductor, gave a concert on 


Feb. 21. 
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METROPOLITAN GIVES 
OPERA IN HARTFORD 


Five Stars Shine in ‘Tannhiuser’ 
—Philadelphia, Cleveland and 
Local Players in Programs 


Hartrorp, March 20.—Causing five 
evening stars to shine where but one 
gleams in the text, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company made its second ap- 
pearance of the season here on Feb. 
8, to sing “Tannhauser’. The very an- 
nouncement of the galaxy including 
Flagstad, Melchior, Tibbett and Thor- 
borg—and later List—snowed the box 
office under and by curtain time there 
were more persons in the Bushnell 
Memoria! than any other musical event 
has ever intrigued. 

The sum total of the evening was a 
ringing performance. If the audience 
held its breath during a flaccid overture 
and excruciating ballet, they let it out 
noisily at the opera’s conclusion, hav- 
ing forgotten the meager start in the 
subsequent power and sweep of the per- 
formance. 

While at times Mme. Flagstad showed 
traces of weariness, at the big moments 
she summoned the flash which distin- 
guishes all her song, and the peculiar 
remoteness which gives her Elisabeth 
its special pristine character. Kerstin 
Thorborg’s fine, fetching clamor over 
Tannhauser’s renascent virtue, the 
crushing blackness of Melchior’s last 
act, and the grave poetry with which 
Tibbett gave dignity and poignancy to 
Wolfram, we remember still. 


Symphony Gives Member’s Concert 


Three concerts by the Hartford Sym- 
phony, and one each from the Cleveland 
and the Philadelphia, could have made 
this one of the richest months in our 
history, and indeed on Jan. 30, per- 
forming the annual members’ concert, 
the Hartford Symphony and Jacques 
Gordon displayed that hyper-enthusiasm 
and quality an orchestra can summon 
for a festal event. The soloist was Anna 
Kaskas, Metropolitan contralto, and in 
her single programed number, the Al- 
cestean ‘Divinités du Styx’, she real- 
ized even the most wishful hopes a dot- 
ing city has held, so patrician was her 
performance. 

Two consequent concerts by the 
Hartford orchestra have been unre- 
warding, in that the group was insuffi- 
ciently rehearsed. Vronsky and Babin 
were the soloists for the Feb. 15 pro- 
gram, giving a Chopinesque interpreta- 
tion of the Mozart double piano con- 
certo. On Feb. 21, when the orches- 
tra hymned George Washington with 
native music, Paulina Ruvinska played 
two sections of the MacDowell Second 
Concerto, and Emily Roosevelt, soprano, 
sang songs by Tyson, La Forge and 
Woodman. 

A generally sound concert by the 
Cleveland Orchestra under Rodzinski 
perked things up on Feb. 9, especially 
in a refreshing restatement of the 
Franck Symphony, but the performance 
by Ormandy and the Philadelphia on 
Feb. 22 was a disappointment. The 
Brahms First Symphony left much un- 
said, and the Cailliet sightseeing tour 
through ‘Siegfried’ says too much from 
the outset. 

The next-to-closing event in the Kel- 
logg Sunday afternoon series brought 
Richard Crooks and Gaspar Cassado 
on Feb. 6, when the tenor was heard in 
a distinguished performance, and the 
gay little ‘cellist played with gorgeous 
abandon. 

Song continued unabated through the 
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Isolde Meets Her Family in New York 








Kirsten Flagstad Examines a Mascot Which Her Mother, Madame Marie Flagstad, Brought as 


a Gift from Norway. 


On the Right Is the Sister, Karen Marie, Light Opera Singer in Norway. 


The Mother Is Known as “the Musical Mamma of Norway” Because of the Countless Young 


Singers She Has Coached. 


Now on Their First Visit to America, the Two Guests of the 


Metropolitan Soprano Will Remain About Three Weeks 





month. The Wethersfield Women’s 
Chorus appeared under Louis Pellet- 
tieri. The West Hartford Chorus 
under Carl Walton Deckelman, pian- 
ist and conductor of numerous choral 
groups in Hartford, featured the Bach 
Cantata No. 6, ‘Abide With Us’. In 
addition, St. Olaf’s Choir from North- 
land, Minn., was heard under the aus- 
pices of local Lutheran and Scandi- 
navian churches. 

Printed reports that the second sea- 
sonal concert of the Hartford Oratorio 
Society “hangs in the balance,” were 
contradicted by an officer of the So- 
ciety who says that a second concert 
definitely will be given this Spring, as 
usual. T. H. Parker 


CHICAGO WELCOMES 
ARTISTS IN RECITAL 


Rubinstein, Schipa, Eddy, Mills, 
and Local Events Crowd 
Fortnight Calendar 


Cuicaco, March 20.—Artur Rubin- 
stein on Feb. 20 made his second ap- 
pearance of the season, this time in re- 
cital, and drew one of the most en- 
thusiastic houses that has assembled in 
months here. He opened with the Bach 
C Major Toccata and closed with a 
Chopin group. He gave a vigorous 
and tense reading of the Suite from 
Stravinsky’s ‘Petruchka’. 

That night Tito Schipa proved a 
magnet for his admirers at the Civit 
Opera House and treated them to the 
immaculate line and purity of his vocal- 
ism and a remarkable sense of phras- 
ing. He was assisted by the Polish vio- 
linist, Michael Wilkomirski. 

The box office success of the year oc- 
curred the following night when Nelson 
Eddy took over the Civic Opera, causing 
the management to pack the stage with 
chairs in order to accommodate a far 








larger than capacity crowd. Theodore 
Paxton was the accompanist. 
On Feb. 27 the violinist, Joseph 


Szigeti, gave a recital in Orchestra 
Hall. Leading off with Beethoven’s C 
Minor Sonata, for which he had the ex- 
cellent co-operation of his accompanist. 
Endre Petri, he progressed to a monu- 
mental delivery of the Bach Chaconne 
for violin alone. There was also the 
Chausson ‘Poéme’, exhibiting, as did the 
entire program, his consummate mastery 
of the problems of unity, proportion and 
tone. 

Marian Van Tuyl and her group 
danced at the Goodman on Feb. 20, and 
an organization known as the American 
Opera Company produced ‘Pagliacci’ 
and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ at the Audi- 
torium on Feb. 26. 

Walter Mills, baritone, sang many 
works by Schumann in his recital at 
Kimball Hall on Feb. 27. His diction 
is good and he is generally adept at 
communicating his particular concep- 


tion. Catherine Sauer, pianist, was 
heard in the Goodman Theatre the 
same day. 


Maren Johansen Hattsteadt, soprano, 
and Harold Van Horne, pianist, were 
presented in joint recital at Kimball 
Hall on Feb. 27. The following night 
Emma Calder appeared in the same 
hall, giving a strange program that in- 


cluded ‘Vissi d’Arte’, the ‘Liebestod’ 
and “‘Depuis le Jour’. 
Catherine Van Buren, negro so- 


prano, appeared at the Women’s Club 
Theatre on Feb. 29. The texture of 
her soprano is exquisite and with ma- 
turity, control ought to become more 
natural to her. 


Georce C. Pratr 





Lily Pons to Make European Tour 

Lily Pons, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, will return to her native 
France for an opera and concert tour 
next month. She will sing first a 
charity benefit concert at the Trocadero 
in Paris and several performances at 
the Paris Opera. Later she will make 
appearances in opera and in concert in 
Stockholm, Oslo, Brussels and London. 
She will return to America on May 15, 
and after a brief vacation will go to 
South America. 


DETROIT SYMPHONY 
ENLISTS SOLOISTS 


Bonelli, Knitzer, Olga Fricker 
Dancers and Scotch Choir 
Appear on Programs 


Detroit, March 20.—On Feb. 24 the 
Detroit Symphony gave its twelfth sub- 
scription concert in Orchestra Hall with 
Richard Bonelli as soloist. He sang the 
‘Credo’ from ‘Otello’, Duparc’s ‘Chanson 
Triste’ and Saint-Saéns’s ‘Danse Maca- 
bre’. The program began with Ros- 
sini’s Overture to ‘Italiana in Algeri’ 
followed by Mozart’s Symphony in D, 
played with grace and elegance. A first 
performance was also given of Lualdi’s 
Overture for a comedy from the suite 
‘Adriatica’. The ‘Meistersinger’ Over- 
ture and Berlioz’s ‘Roman Carnival’ 
Overture completed the program, which 
was ably conducted by Franco Ghione. 





Dancers Aid Program 

On Feb. 19 Joseph Knitzer was solo- 
ist at the “pop” concert under Mr. 
Ghione, playing Wieniawski’s Second 
Concerto with full tone and excellent 
phrasing. Respighi’s ‘Festivals of 
Rome’ and Halffter’s Sinfonietta in D 
proved a graceful work. The seventh 
“pop” concert on Feb. 26 had Olga 
Fricker and her dancers with Victor 
Kolar conducting. An outstanding solo 
dance was ‘Spanish Morning’. The pro- 
gram closed with ‘Quest Eternal’, com- 
posed by Alma Chapman and orches- 
trated by Bernard Heiden of WWJ. 

The eighth Saturday evening concert 
on March 5 was conducted by Ilya 
Scholknik, concertmaster, and featured 
the Border Scottish Choir of Windsor, 
led by H. Whorlow Bull. The entirely 
orchestral part of the program included 
Beethoven’s Third ‘Leonore’ Overture, 
followed by Debussy’s ‘Nocturnes’ and 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’. The 
choir sang works by Orlando Gibbons, 
Vaughan Williams, Bach, Bantock and 
others. ‘The third recital-concert had 
Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists, as the 
frenetically acclaimed soloists. Mr. 
Kolar conducted. 

The Detroit Civic Orchestra, H. L. 
Straub conducting, began its young art- 
ist’s series on Feb. 20 in Maccabee’s 
auditorium with Seymour Lipkin, pian- 
ist, as soloist. The program was all- 
Beethoven and the ten-year-old pianist 
played the C Major Concerto, Op. 15. 

RutH BRoTMAN 


ST. MARK’S CHOIR SINGS 
FIRST LENTEN SERVICE 








D.‘bussy’s ‘San Sebastian’ to be Followed 
By Five Other Musical Perform- 
ances with Institute Singers 


The St. Mark’s Choir of New York, 
assisted by a double quartet of singers 
from the Institute of Musical Art, gave 
the first of six musical services in Lent 
on March 6, performing the music of 
Debussy’s ‘Martyrdom of San Sebas- 
tian’. On the next five Sunday after- 
noons it will sing other works, several 
of them new to local music lovers. On 
March 13, the choir presented ‘Four 
Sacred Pieces’ by Verdi. 

Caplet’s ‘Mass of the Woods’ will be 
performed on the following Sunday, and 
on March 27 Respighi’s ‘Hymn of 


Praise to the Virgin’. On April 3 the 
choir will be heard in James’s ‘Triumph 
of Israel’ and on April 10 in a mis- 
cellaneous program of passion music. 
The public is invited to these musical 
services. 











ITURBI AGAIN TO LEAD 
ROCHESTER ORCHESTRA 





Will Conduct in Ten Local Concerts 
and on Tours Next Year 
RocHEsTEeR, March 20.—The Roches- 
ter Civic Music Association has an- 
nounced that José Iturbi, conductor of 





José Iturbi 


the Rochester Philharmonic, has been 
re-engaged for the 1938-39 season. It 
will be Mr. Iturbi’s third season as 
permanent conductor here. 

Arthur M. See, executive secretary 
of the Association, said that tentative 
plans for next season include the usual 
twelve concerts with Mr. Iturbi con- 
ducting ten, and Guy Fraser Harrison, 
associate conductor, conducting the 
other two concerts. The orchestra, 
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which comprises eighty-five musicians, 
will make a second annual winter tour, 
and negotiations are under way for a 
spring tour in 1939. M. E. W. 





OPERA AND RECITAL 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Gallo Troupe Gives’ Eleven 
Works—Dancers and Singers 
Offer Programs of Interest 


San Francisco, March 20.—Recitals 
by visiting artists and various other 
events have beén too numerous, during 
recent weeks, to chronicle in detail. 
Highlights were Marian Anderson’s 
second recital in a program of Handel, 
Schubert, Bizet, Scarlatti, and other 
composers; the appearance of Trudi 
Schoop in the Ballet ‘All for Love’, 
the playing of the Roth Quartet, which 
introduced the Harris-Norton transcrip- 
tions of seven parts of Bach’s ‘Art of 
the Fugue’ and less cerebral delicacies 
by Casella and Schumann. 

Fortune Gallo’s opera troupe, under 
Carlo Peroni, gave generally fine per- 
formances of ‘Butterfly’, ‘Traviata’, 
‘Aida’, “Trovatore’ and ‘La Boheme’, 
also heard were ‘Tosca’, ‘Lohengrin’, 
‘Carmen’, ‘Cavalleria’, ‘Faust’, and 
‘Lucia’. 

The first appearance of the Hum- 
phrey-Weidman dance group in Curran 
Theatre was a delight to interested and 
serious followers of the choreographic 
art. 

The San Francisco Wind Instrument 
Ensemble gave its third program at the 
Century Club playing music by Mil- 
haud, Dost, Klughart and Mozart and 
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Ibert. Two Russian singers were heard 
in recital during the forepart of March, 
Antonina Atkin, contralto, and Stefan 
Kozakevich. Both were favorably re- 
ceived. 


Among other events of interest were 
programs by the Pasquier Trio, Nelson 
Eddy, Josephine Tumminia and Fernan- 
do Germani. The San Francisco String 
Quartet played music by Frank Bridge, 
Mozart and Brahms. ‘Porgy and Bess’ 
was given on Feb. 14 with most of the 
original cast at the Gurran Theatre. 
Finely staged, well sung and acted, its 
run was extended to the delight of ca- 
pacity audiences. M. M. F. 





Town Hall Endowment Series Artists 
Listed 


Walter W. Naumburg, chairman of 
the Town Hall Music Committee, an- 
nounced recently that the artists to ap- 
pear in the endowment concerts next 
season will be the Don Cossacks Choir ; 
Walter Gieseking, pianist; Jascha Hei- 
fetz, violinist; Harald Kreutzberg, 
dancer; Guiomar Novaes, pianist; 
Rosa Ponselle, soprano, and Richard 
Tauber, tenor. The young artist ad- 
judged to have given the best perform- 
ance in the hall this season will also 
appear. All concerts in this series will 
occur on Wednesday evenings. 





Kipnis Cancels Austrian Engagements 


Alexander Kipnis, noted bass singer, 
has canceled his engagements with the 
Salzburg Festival and with the Vienna 
State Opera, his manager announced 
recently. He will tour the British Isles 
next fall and return to America in De- 
cember. 








Webster Aitken’s position in the forefront of the younger American pianists was 
substantially enhanced by the performances he gave last night in the New School 
of three Schubert sonatas. Appropriately, the series ended on the heroic level of 
the superb B flat sonata, the most eloquent of Schubert’s works in this form, and 
among the greatest of post-Beethoven sonatas. Mr. Aitken’s performance was ex- 
traordinary for its perception of the music in the score and the completeness of 
the means at his disposal for recreating it. One is rarely privileged to hear a 
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GOLSCHMANN RE-NAMED 
ST. LOUIS CONDUCTOR 





Will Continue as Conductor of Missouri 
City Orchestra for Eighth Year 


St. Louis, March 20.—Vladimir 
Golschmann has been reappointed as 
conductor of the St. Louis Symphony 





Vladimir Golschmann 


for another year—his eighth—the Sym- 
phony Society announced yesterday. Mr. 
Golschmann first came to St. Louis in 
1930 as one of several guest conductors 
and made such a favorable impression 
that in the next year the directors of the 
orchestra chose him as permanent resi- 
dent conductor. 
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reading which combines comprehensive knowledge, superior technical equipment 

+. and unlimited musical enthusiasm in such just proportions. Though the peerless > 4 
andante was most affectingly played, there was equal fervor and intellectual dis- 
tinction in his performance of the opening movement. 


New York Sun, Wednesday, February 16th, 1938—Irvinc KoLopin 


Management: THE GUILD FOR MUSICIANS, 113 West 57th St., New York 
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CONCERTS: 


c HAMBER music carried the weight 
of numbers in recent weeks with 
the appearance of Helga Weeke in two 
Schubert song cycles for the New 
Friends, a Debussy Memorial concert 


by the Beethoven Association with 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, Marcel 
Grandjany, Rene Le Roy, William 


Primrose and the Musical Art Quartet 
participating, a concert by the Durieux 
Chamber ensemble with Howard Han- 
son as soloist in his Concerto da 
Camera and another appearance of the 
Trio of New York. Mailamm gave a 
concert devoted to compositions by 
Ernest Bloch, the Curtis Quartet played, 
Johan Franco gave a concert of his 
works, Andres Segovia appeared, and 
Maurice Bialkin gave a ‘cello recital 
Song recitalists were Rose Bampton, 
Emanuel List, Raymonde Delaunois, 
who was accompanied by Carlos Salze- 
do, Astra Desmond, Marie Gabriel 
Arakian, Rose Kunst, Olive Arnold and 
Charles Everett. Georges Enesco re- 
turned for a violin recital. Pianists in- 
cluded Artur Rubinstein, Erno Balogh, 
Karl Ulrich Schnabel, Ruth Klug and 
Mary Bambery. 


Rose Bampton in Recital 


Rose Bampton, soprano. Coenraad V 
Bos, accompanist. Town Hall, March 5, 


afternoon : 
‘Tf Guiltless Blood Be Your Intent’, from 
‘Susanna’; ‘Care Selve’, from ‘Atlanta’; 


“Let Me Wander’, from ‘L’Allegro’..Hande! 
‘Heimliches Lieben’; ‘Jaeger ruhe won der 


Jagd’; ‘Der Fluss’; ‘Der Knabe’; “Die 
CS BO eee eS Schubert 
‘Im Fruehling’; ‘Rat ‘einer Alten’; ‘Nacht- 


zauber’; ‘Waldmaedchen’; “Cophtisches Lied’ 
Wolf 
‘I Am Like a Remnant’; ‘On the Seashore’ 


Carpenter 
‘The Messenger’; ‘A Song for Lovers’; 


Mary’s Entrance Aria, from ‘Peter Ibbet- 

son’ Taylor 

This was a program to test the musician- 
ship and the insight of any song interpre- 
ter. Miss Bampton, whose right to call 
herself a soprano rather than a mezzo or 
contralto can no longer be doubted, met the 
demands made upon her with taste, intelli- 
gence and a gratifying command of style 
Tonally, there were signs that she was not 
in her best voice. Some intervals were 
achieved with difficulty. A smooth legato 
was one of the singer’s assets and she was 
most completely successful with songs of 
wistfulness and caress. 

Of the Lieder in her Schubert group she 
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Rose Bampton, Helga Weeke, Enesco Heard 











Rose Bampton 


found ‘Der Fluss’ and ‘Der Knabe’ partic- 
ularly well suited to her. Another of her 
best songs was Wolf's ‘Rat einer Alten,’ 
the humor of which she communicated de- 
lightfully. The Handel airs were well con- 
ceived and ably delivered. Mr. Bos played 
his usual admirable accompaniments. O. 


Helga Weeke and The Schnabels Give 
Concert for New Friends 
New Friends of Music, Artists: Helga 
Weeke, contralto; Artur Schnabel and 
Karl Ulrich Schnabel, pianists. Town Hall, 
March 6, afternoon: 
Music for Piano, Four Hands: ‘Marche 
Heroique,” Op. 40, No. 2; ‘Charakteristisches 
Allegro’ (‘Lebensstiirme’), Op. 144; Rondo 


OR din. GE Dileccccasccsesacsnseseaes Schubert 
Die Winterreise’, somg cycle: ‘Gute Nacht’, 






‘Die Wetterfahne’, ‘Gefror’ne Thranen’, 
‘Erstarrung’, “Der Lindenbaum’, ‘Wasser- 
fi ’. ‘Auf dem Flusse’, ‘Riickblick’, ‘Irr- 
h . “Rast ‘Frihlingstraum’, ‘Einsam- 
k ‘Die Post’, “Der greise Kopf’, ‘Die 


Krahe’, “‘Retzte Hoffnung’, ‘Im Dorfe’, ‘Der 
che Morgen’, “Tauschung’, ‘Der Weg- 
eiser’, ‘Das Wirthaus’, ‘Mut’, ‘Die Neben- 
sonnen’, ‘Der Leiermann’........... Schubert 
For probably most of the members of 
the audience at this concert the program 
afforded the first opportunity they had 
ever had to hear Schubert’s song cycle 
‘Die Winterreise’ sung in its entirety, 
familiar as are most of its component songs 
from frequent performances of them indi- 


vidually. It is one of the most extended 
cycles in the song literature of the Roman- 
tic school and it makes exacting demands 
upon the interpretative resources of the 
singer. The artist to whom the task of 
presenting it was entrusted, Helga Weeke, 
a Danish contralto of standing in her own 
country, made her American début with 
this appearance. 





Helga Weeke 


Mme. Weeke demonstrated from the 
outset that she is endowed with musical 
intelligence and skill in coloring her tones 
and creating a mood in noteworthy meas- 
ure. She immersed herself in the spirit 
of each song and interpreted some of them, 
notably those of a reflective or mysterious 
nature, with memorable effect Among 
these were ‘Einsamkeit’, ‘Im Dorfe’ and, 
especially, ‘Die Nebensonnen’, ‘Der Lin- 
denbaum’, too, was sung with special 
charm. The singer’s voice, while of good 
natural quality, is not under sufficient con- 
trol or backed by adequate breath support 
to be invariably responsive to her every 
wish and in dramatic moments her ten- 
dency is to force it off pitch, as in ‘Mut’. 
This is the greater pity inasmuch as Mme. 
Weeke has so many of the attributes of 
the communicative and authoritative in- 
terpreter. Her projection of the twenty- 
four songs as a complete entity, uninter- 
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Georges Enesco 


rupted by applause, was, however an aes- 
thetic experience of rare significance to 
her audience, which expressed its appre- 
ciation by recalling her repeatedly at the 
close to receive its demonstrative applause, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour. 
The four-hand piano pieces on the pro- 
gram can claim little of the more substan- 
tial Schubert but they had the interest of 
quasi-novelties. They received well-balanced 
if scarcely enkindling performances by the 
two Schnabels, father and son. Karl Ulrich 
Schnabel played the accompaniments for 
Mme. Weeke with meticulous attertion to 
detail and an excessive economy of pedal. 
G 


Georges Enesco Heard in Recital 


Georges Enesco, violinist. Sanford 
Schlussel, accompanist. Town Hall, eve- 
ning, March 9: 

Andante, Minuet and Rondo........... Mozart 

Sonata in G Minor for violin alone...... Bach 

Sonata, No. 3, in A Minor, Op. 25....Enesco 

SE. <schanakhadachubs tevdakbeeattens Fauré 

DE nhs eadudas debent palaeeen entre Debussy 


Kaddisch (In Memoriam), Tzigane...... Ravel 

This was a recital notable for superb 
musicianship. It was Mr. Enesco’s pro- 
found understanding which made it mem- 
orable rather than luscious tone or technical 
finish, although these were not lacking. 
The Mozart ‘Haffner’ Serenade movements 
were played with stately elegance. One 
was grateful to hear the Rondo interpreted 
as a piece of music and not as a technical 
exercise. But it was in the mighty G 
Minor Sonata of Bach that Mr. Enesco 
was at his best. He made of it a deeply 
personal utterance, which is obviously what 
Bach intended it to be. The fugue and the 
final presto were full of dynamic impulse. 

If any one in the audience expected 
Mr. Enesco’s Third Sonata “in the popular 
Rumanian style” to be a zestful folk work 
filled with juicy themes, he must have re- 
ceived a rude shock. For it is, on the con- 
trary, a highly abstruse study in moods and 
technical ingenuities. The opening Mod- 
erato is melancholy, its weird harmonics 
and twists of phrase bespeaking profound 
unrest of soul. Like the first movement, 
the Andante almost never gets into the 
meaty register of the violin, and it, too, is 
composed of thematic fragments, mere 
wisps, which are surrounded by a declama- 
tory piano part. The final Allegro picks 
up in tempo, but shares the indecisive char- 
acter of the other movements. Mr. Enesco 


Chicago Opera _ Heinz Magazine of the Air Heinz Magazine of the Air For and Mr. Schlussel played the work in mas- 

| Concert and Radio x.y 1937) " afer Series) further information terly fashion, but a first hearing left one 
sburg ymphony onsolidat ison Co. ° rc : : +113 : 
(Pittsburgh Plate Ca.) cain ton toe address: with the feeling that is a brilliant impro- 





visation rather than a definitive expression 
of the composer’s thought. 

So piquant was the version of Debussy’s 
‘Minstrels’ which Mr. Enesco played, that 
he had to repeat it. It is, in fact, even wit 
tier than the original piano piece, with its 
twanging strings and fantastic improvisa- 
tions. After finished interpretations of the 

(Continued on page 27) 
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ORCHESTRAS: Boston and Philadelphia Organizations Play 


S OLOISTS were prominent on orches- 

tral programs in the last two weeks, 
with Josef Hofmann, in his fiftieth ap- 
pearance with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony; Robert Casadesus and Efrem 
Zimbalist also appearing with this orch- 
estra, conducted by John Barbirolli. 
Emanuel Feuermann continued his series 
with the National Orchestral Associa- 
tion under Leon Barzin, Eudice Shapiro 
played with the Women’s Symphony 
and Antonia Brico conducted Philip 
James’s prize-winning ‘Song of the 
Night’. Ida Krehm, Schubert Memorial 
winner, appeared with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy. 
The Boston Symphony and Serge 
Koussevitzky returned. Carlos Chavez 
took over the baton of the N.B.C. 
Symphony. 


Hofmann Revives Rubinstein Work 

New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Josef 
Hofmann, pianist. Carnegie Hall, March 


9, evening: 

Dances from ‘The Fairy Queen’...... Purcell 
Concerto No. 3, in G Major........ Rubinstein 
Mr. Hofmann 
Symphony in D Mimor................. Franck 


The Purcell dances and the Franck Sym- 
phony were effectively played, the one with 
an appropriate delicacy, the other with 
breadth and nobility of line. In the Purcell 
suite, listed as played for the first time by 
the Society, were eight fragments—Horn- 
pipe, Rondeau, Air in G Minor, Jig. Entry 
Dance. Dance for the Fairies, Monkey’s 
Dance and Dance for the Green Men—all 
attractive and characteristic of the com- 
poser, though not the most substantial 
music from his pen heard in these surround- 
ings. They are scored for strings alone. 


Mr. Hofmann’s towering performance of - 








the old Rubinstein concerto was the heart 
of the concert. Considered purely as music, 
the G Major opus is nothing to quicken 
the pulse in these times. But Mr. Hof- 
mann’s performance of it was enormously 
exciting. What he accomplished in sheer 
virtuosity was little short of astounding. 
Yet his was an essentially musical perform- 
ance, flawlessly knit as to structure, rhyth- 
mically sure, free of exaggeration, and in 
the adagio touched with poetry. Mr. Bar- 
birolli contrived an exceptionally good or- 
chestral accompaniment. ‘ 


Hofmann’s Fiftieth Appearance with 


Philharmonic 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Josef Hof- 


mann, pianist, assisting artist. 


Carnegie 
Hall, March 13, afternoon: 


Dances from ‘The Fairy Queen’....... Purcell 

Commerte Ge TE Wiss. nccscccasscsescad Chopin 

Symphony in B Minor (‘Unfinished’) 
Schubert 


Shepherd Fennel’s Dance.... Balfour Gardiner 
Theme and Variations from Suite, No. 3 
55 


ye Serres eage Tchaikovsky 


This was Josef Hofmann’s fiftieth ap- 
pearance with the New York Philharmonic 
and in commemoration of that fact Mr. 
Barbirolli presented him with the auto- 
graph manuscript of a trio in G Minor 
by Anton Rubinstein, Mr. Hofmann’s 
teacher, on behalf of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Deems Taylor in- 
troduced Mr. Barbirolli, who paid high 
tribute to Mr. Hofmann as a man and as 
an artist. 

Mr. Hofmann’s playing of the concerto 
was exquisitely colored and filled with a 
poetry of interpretation which is his secret. 
In true Chopin style, the ornamentation of 
the concerto sparkled with delicate charm. 
Mr. Barbirolli furnished a properly reticent 
and discreet accompaniment. He gave an 
eloquent interpretation of the Schubert 





conductor. 
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Josef Hofmann 


‘Unfinished’ which brought him a special 
tribute of applause. Gardiner’s Shepherd’s 
Dance proved a delightfully fresh work and 
the brilliant pyrotechnics of Tchaikovsky 
found Mr. Barbirolli and his men in their 
best vein. Purcell’s dances, though no por- 
tentous addition to the repertoire, were gay 
and attractive. ‘ 


Koussevitzky Plays Mahler 
Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
Carnegie Hall, March 10, eve- 
ning : 

Symphony No. 5 in C-Sharp Minor....Mahler 


Nuages-Fetes .....sccccessees seeeeeess Debussy 
Capriccio Espagnol.........+ Rimsky -Korsakoff 


This concert was notable chiefly as an 
exposition of the virtuoso qualities of the 
orchestra under its present leader. Some 
seventy minutes were expended on the 
Mahler symphony, which Mengelberg, 
Bruno Walter and others had failed to 
make other than something of a trial. The 
time was productive of much brilliant and 
stimulating playing. Here was lordly splen- 
dor of sound to compensate for bombast, 
sentimentality and banality. Though the 
work itself ends in frustration, it proffers 
“conductor music” of the first order. In 
the manner of the writing, Mahler’s own 
orchestral mastery has been placed at the 
disposal of his interpreters. His scoring 
invites the most brilliant playing in every 
choir. The Bostonians seized their oppor- 
tunities. 


The sheen and glow of the Mahler per- 
formance were equally characteristic of the 
playing of the two Debussy Nocturnes, 
which were exquisitely fashioned. Rimsky’s 
showpiece was a final splurge of color and 
the players left the hall entitled to feel that 
they and their ensemble had been duly 
glorified. + 


Boston Symphony Plays Hindemith, 
Haydn and Saint-Saéns 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 


conductor; Carnegie Hall, March 12, 
afternoon: 
Symphony in E Flat, No. 99.......... Haydn 
Concert Music for strings and brass....... 
ee ee Perr .. Hindemith 
Symphony No. 3 in C Minor...... Saint -Saéns 


At sight of the visiting orchestra’s pro- 
gram the lay-listener might be tempted 
to take Haydn’s cash and let Hindemith’s 
credit go, nor heed the rumble, in this in- 
stance, of the distant brass, but in per- 
formance the modern work proved distinct- 
ly rewarding. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Critical Boston 
puts stamp of approval on 


FRITZ FALL 


“One of the most compelling guest conduc- 


Surprise from the WPA 





Fritz Fall, Guest 


Rebner, Pianist, Present a New Toch Symphony 


Conductor, and Wolfgang 





By MOSES SMITH 
{ Ernst Tcch was one of the leading composers of our day even 
before political vicissitudes, driving him from Central Europe, 
more or less forced him into English and American movie studios 
for a livelihood and thus made known to millions a name that 
mere thousands had previously recognized. It must therefore re- 
main one of the mysteries of the current musjcal season how the 
local Federal Music Project obtained for the concert of the State 





tors heard to date in Federal Music Projects 


Symphony Orchestra in Jordan Hall last night the first American 




















orchestral concerts made his bow to Boston 
last evening leading the forces of the State 
Symphony Orchestra. This was Fritz Fall, of 
the Vienna Volksoper. It was most interest- 
ing to observe how Mr. Fall obtained new 
qualities from the orchestra temporarily his. 
They have always played with a wholesome 
solidity of tone; but to this primary excellence ! 
they were able to add—better, seemingly, un- | atin of Ravel's “Tombeau 
der Mr. Fall’s baton than that of other conduc- a amtin” the Toch Sym . 
phon Borodin’s Second 5 


tors that have led them—a deftness of execu- . rough the whole concert 


ped 
. wy sas : nhony an eethoven s rd 
tion, a keen sensibility of technic and mood, a ppony Overture, The conduc: verture, The conduc: | 


sense of being ‘on their toes’ every moment. Or uest, was Fritz Fall, 
ennese musician, who turned 


able and a e@S_ SO an 
i i i i at the most p ° 
This gave particular pleasure in the delicate boa skilled routinier and | tion Oe 


performance of Toch’s Symphony for piano and orchestra, when 
conductors of the major American orchestras have been known to 
fall over one another in frantic? 
efforts to be first to produce 
new scores by far less eminent 








“Mr. Fritz Fall, the guest-con- 
ductor from Vienna, is a musi- 
cian of taste and authority. He 


offered an interesting program 

last night and carried it through 

to a successful conclusion.” 
—Boston Herald 


The pianist seemed ratner 
to be inside the- music all th 


musicians. time. The sam 
There were other SUP eae dentiy trueof Ue, Pall we 
and oS uncom evoked a remarkably competent 
cert-_—The program War ACOH: | Serformance Wom — MURelaps 
udge from their playing jn 

e past. 























“Mr. Fall is plainly a conduc- 
tor who knows his business, and 
under his guidance the orchestra 
was alert and responsive.” 

—Boston Post 
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transparent measures of the Ravel. With ) able interpret — dg he conductor. 4 
— l illi ; i or the Toch Symphony, WoOll- |cert must h 
| A SERS He more brilliance it was translated into the gang Rebner, previously ‘known |{n the minds of any o 
p terms of Toch symphony and with still more here only for a single appear- e 
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Seventeen Singers and Five Con- 
ductors Join in Program Cele- 
brating Silver Jubilee—Direc- 
tors and Colleagues Present 
Tokens of Esteem 

AS singer, impromptu speaker, en- 

tertainer, good fellow and some- 
thing of an institution, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli took a leading part in his own 
silver jubilee celebration at the Metro- 
politan on the night of Sunday, March 

20, to the delight of one of the largest 

audiences the historic house has held. 

Seventeen of his fellow artists partici- 

pated in the singing of scenes and airs 

from Italian, French and German 
operas, with five conductors taking 
their turn in the pit to lead the or- 
chestra. Mr. Martinelli himself brought 
the total of singers to eighteen. The 
conductors would have numbered six 
but for the illness of Artur Bodanzky. 
who was to have led the ‘Meistersinger’ 

Overture at the beginning of the pro- 

gTam. 

Ovation after ovation was given Mr. 
Martinelli, the audience seizing upon 
each of his several appearances to pay 
him tribute as the lion of the evening. 
At the conclusion of the long program 
the curtains were again opened to re- 
veal virtually the entire company gath- 
ered on the stage for the presentation 
of tokens of esteem. One of these took 
the form of a silver bowl, which Paul 
D. Cravath, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation, presented to Mr. Martinelli 
in hehalf of the board. The other was 
a silver tray from the tenor’s colleagues, 
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MARTINELLI IS LIONIZED AT GALA OPERA CONCERT 


presented by Lucrezia Bori, who had 
sung Mimi opposite Mr. Martinelli’s 
Rodolfo when he made his Metropolitan 
debut twenty-five years ago. Mrs. Her- 
bert Witherspoon, secretary of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, read a mes- 
sage from Mrs. August Belmont, chair- 
man of the Guild, who was out of the 
city. “Time stands still,” wrote Mrs. 
Belmont. “Martinelli marches on.” 
Mr. Cravath congratulated the singer 
on an art which combined the vigor 
and enthusiasm of youth with the ma- 
turity of his long experience in opera. 


Message from President 

General Manager Edward Johnson 
read a message from President Roose- 
velt, dated the White House, March 18, 
in which the President said. 

“My dear Mr. Martinelli: May I 
join with your other friends in con- 
gratulating you upon the completion of 
twenty-five years with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. Yours has been 
a happy mission in life, and I trust 
that for long years to come the music- 
loving public may continue to be en- 
tertained and uplifted by the power of 
your voice. 

Mr. Martinelli spoke briefly in 
thanks. Earlier in the evening he had 
made a droll appearance before the cur- 
tain carrying a stool and a huge man- 
uscript, and explaining that he had 
come out looking for a quiet place 
where he could be alone and rehearse 
the speech he was expected to make. 
He likened his plight to that of Andrea 
Chenier in the opera of that name. He 
said that when he sang that role he 
kept thinking in the first act of what 
was going to happen in the last when 
Chenier goes to the guillotine, So, all 
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On Stage to Honor Giovanni Martinelli After the Gale Opera 
Martinelli 


Lucrezia Bori, Mr. 


through the evening’s program he had 
been thinking about what would hap- 
pen when he had to make his speech. 
The speech never was delivered, but im 
its place was a whimsical chat, during 
the course of which the tenor confessed 
that he was fifty-three years old—not 
fifty-eight or sixty-five, though im an- 
other twenty-five years, he admitted, he 
would be seventy-eight 

Mr. Martinelli was in robust 
as well as high spirits. In costume, he 
sang with Elisabeth Rethberg the latter 
part of the first act of ‘La Boheme’, the 
opera of his Metropolitan debut, the 
excerpt including Rodolfo’s narrative 
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(Continued from page 7) he broadcastimg of performances 
from those when I first came? Not s s beem am immeasurable assistance in 
much so in the opera house, but there building op imterest. I know this to be 
does seem to be a more widespread in- true from the pale of letters [ receiv 


terest on the part of the youngsters than 
there was. The Opera Guild seems t& 
me to be doing a splendid work im 
creating a new generation of opera- 
goers. I think the general imterest im 
opera is definitely growing. Of course 
so long aS opera remains entirely 
private enterprise, it cannot be as gen- 
eral an enjoyment as when it is subsi- 
dized by the government. 

“May I say that it seems strange that 
a city of 7,000,000 inhabitants has only 
one opera house and that not always full ? 
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the country. I have had 
to have cards emgraved thanking writers 
for themr letters sigm each one, and 
would you beliewe it? I sent out 500 of 
these yesterday! Such a thing never 
happened im the pre-radio days. 


Looking forward, now, rather tha: 
backward, I domt want to close my 
career withomt simgimg some Wagner 
Verdi and Wagner I love best. I have 


and | 


shall 


several Waen 
hope to simg them 


roles prepared 
some day. I 
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‘JUNIOR PROGRAMS’ 
SPONSORS MEETINGS 


Educators and Leaders Discuss 
“Audiences of Tomorrow” 
in Columbia Conference 


Four panel discussions on “Audiences 
of Tomorrow” were held in the Lin- 
coln School Auditorium of the Teachers 
College of Columbia University on 
March 11 and 12 under sponorship of 
Junior Programs, Inc., cooperating 
with the Parents’ League, the Radio 
Committee of the Child Study Associa- 
tion, the National Recreation Associa- 
tion and the Association for Arts in 
Childhood. The main purpose of the 
conference was to analyze the factors 
in national recreation which shape the 
cultural life of the nation. Lee Patti- 
son, manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Spring Season, led the discus- 
sion on “Music and the Audience of To- 
morrow,” which opened the meeting. 

For discussion on radio I. Keith Ty- 
ler of Ohio State University was leader. 
Dorothy L. McFadden, founder-director 
of Junior Programs, Inc., was leader 
of the panel on the legitimate theatre 
and summarized the discussions at a 
final broadcast. For the discussion of 
motion pictures and the audience of the 
future Dr. Frederick M. Thrasher, 
technical director of the Metropolitan 
Motion Picture Council was leader. For 
all four discussions there were panels 
of authorities in various fields. 

Young children from the ages of sev- 
en to fifteen took part in the confer- 
ences, answering questions by the chair- 
men and telling of their tastes and pref- 
erences in entertainment. The attend- 
ance was estimated at nearly 250 for 
the first of the Among those 
on the music panel were Aaron Cop- 
land, Jane Cammack, Lehman Engel 
and George H. Gartland, director of 
music in the New York City public 
schools. 


Need for Children’s 


The need for good children’s plays 
was emphasized, together with the 
quickening of interest through creative 
participation. Children should shout di- 
rections, warn the hero of his danger 
and be free in expressing their feelings, 
it was argued. Some of the children 
indicated a preference for symphonies to 
jazz. Frequent hearing of good music, 
it was pointed out, will inevitably bear 
fruit in developing children’s taste and 
understanding, even though results may 
not be immediately perceptible. 


sessions. 


Plays 





Helen Kaufmann Seeks Material for 
Biography of Gottschalk 


Helen Kaufmann, author of ‘From 
Jehovah to Jazz’, is planning to write 
a biography of Louis Morceau Gott- 
schalk, American composer and pianist 
to whom Chopin once said, “I predict 
you will become a king of pianists.” 
Miss Kaufmann will be grateful for let- 
ters, diaries, personal reminiscences, or 
souvenirs of any kind which will throw 
light upon either the personal or artistic 
life of Gottschalk. 





Easter Music at Wanamaker’s Planned 

In Holy Week, concerts will be given 
in the rotunda of Wanamaker’s, on 
April 12 by the First Presbyterian 
Choir, on the 13th by the Albany Cathe- 
dral Choir, on the 14th by Father Finn’s 
Paulist Choristers and on the 16th by 
the Grace Church Boys’ Choir. 
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Artists Honor George Engles, Concert Manager 





A "Million Dollars 
Worth of Musicians’ 
Honor George Engles 





on His Tenth Anni- 
versary as Their Con- 
cert Manager, Pre- 
senting Him with a 
Silver Plaque Bearing 
Their Signatures. Left 
to Right on the Floor 
Are Mischa Levitzki, 
Gladys Swarth out 
Frank Chapman, Mar- 
jorie Lawrence and 
Efrem Zimbalist. 
Standing Are Rosina 
Lhevinne, Elisabeth 
Rethberg, Florence 
Easton, Doris Doe, 
Kirsten Flagstad, 
Lauritz Melchior, 
George Engles (Hold- 
ing the Plaque), 
Walter Damrosch, 
Who Presented It, 
Anita Dorfmann and 
Poldi Mildner 
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The Plaque with Its Forty-one Signatures 


N ANY notable musicians joined in 

honoring their concert manager, 
George Engles, on March 9 at a function 
that marked the tenth anniversary of 
NBC Artists Service, of which Mr. 
Engles is managing director, and took 
place at the home of Gladys Swarthout 
and Frank Chapman. 

Arranged as a surprise, the party 
opened with the artists greeting their 
“boss” with what amounted to a million 
dollar serenade, since the annual income 
of NBC concert artists exceeds that 
amount. Some of the Metropolitan’s 
greatest voices joined with the less sure 
vocalizing of the instrumentalists in 
singing ‘Du du liegst mir im Herzen’. 


Damrosch as Spokesman 


Walter Damrosch, as spokesman for 
the group, then presented the guest of 
honor with a silver plaque framed in 
mahogany on which were reproduced in 
facsimile the signatures of the musicians 
under the inscription “Presented to our 
friend and manager, George Engles, on 
the occasion of his tenth anniversary as 


managing director of NBC Artists 
Service in appreciation of his tireless 
and sympathetic work in our behalf.” 

Dr. Damrosch read congratulatory 
messages from artists who were unable 
to attend. Fritz Kreisler cabled from 
Monte Carlo “Regret I cannot be pres- 
ent to join in honoring a valued friend 
of many musicians including this one.” 
Rachmaninoff sent congratulations and 
good wishes from London. 

Before presenting the plaque Dr 
Damrosch touched on the highlights of 
Mr. Engle’s career, pointing out that he 
started as Damrosch’s own private sec- 
retary, then quickly progressed to the 
position of manager of the New York 
Symphony Society. 

“In that capacity,” Damrosch said, 
“he accompanied me on a tour of Ex- 
rope with the entire New York Sym- 
phoy Orchestra at the invitation of the 
governments of France, Italy, Belgium 
and Holland. It was just ten years ago 
that he became managing director of 
NBC Artists Service, the same year that 
I began giving my radio concerts. In 
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this mew capacity he was quickly sur- 
rounded by artists of world wide repu- 
tation beginning with Paderewski and 
continuing imto the younger generation 
of great singers and instrumentalists. 
The many artists whose names appear 
on this plaque represent the peak of the 
artistic mountain range of the world.” 

The complete list of those whose sig- 
matures appear om the plaque is as 
follows : 

Eiree: Zimbalist. Walter Damrosch, Kirsten 
Fingstad, Fritz Kreisler, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Igmace Paderewski, Giovanni Martinelli, Elisa- 
beth Rethberg. Lauritz Melchior, Ezio Pinza, 

Easton, Dusolima Giannini, Rosina 
Lhevinne, Rene Maison, — 
. Marion Talley, Kerstin or 
borg. Gladys Se arthout, Frank Chapman, Mar- 
jorte Lawremee, Queena Mario, Erica Morini, 
Mischa Lewitzki, Friedrich Schorr, Emanuel 
List, Poldi Mildmer, Doris Doe, Eide Norena, 
Beversige, Webster. Raya Garbousova, Pierre 
Laboshetz, Genta Nemenoff. Douglas Beattic, 
Prank Forest, Gertrud Wettergren, Sascha Jacob- 
sem, Beamo Rabimof, Edwin McArthur, John 
Gareey, Ania Dortmann. 


SCHIRMER OFFERS PRIZE 
FOR CHORAL COMPOSITION 








$508 te Be Given Native Composer 
Writing Best a Cappella Work 


Dedicated to World’s Fair 


A prize of $500 is offered by G. 
Schirmer, Inc., music publishers, for an 
unaccompanied choral composition to be 
dedicated to the New York World Fair. 

The judges of the contest are Hugh 
Ross, George Gartlan, Samuel L. M. 
Barlow, Peter Dykema and Roy Harris. 
composition must be not less than 
more than fifteen minutes in 
length amd is to be sumg a cappella by 
a mixed chorus of high school age. Con- 
sideration should be given to the voice 
range of high school pupils, both boys 


and girls. The competition is open only 
to composers who are American citi- 
zens, and the music must be written to 


a poem by am American author. The 
piece wil] have its imitial performance 
at the World’s Fair in the summer of 
230 
All entries should be sent to the edi- 
mona oor of G. Schirmer, Inc., 
and must be received not later than mid- 
Aug. 31. The winner of the 
announced within sixty 
jays thereafter. Each contestant must 
composition anonymously, 
with some symbol or pseu- 
jonym, accompanied by a sealed envel- 
pe bearing the same symbol or pseu- 
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Hadley Memerial Concert Planned 


A concert to be given in Carnegie 
Hall on April 6 by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony, conducted by John Barbi- 
rolli, Fritz Reimer and Philip James, 
will be devoted to the establishment of 

scholarship fund in Henry Hadley’s 
American musicians. 
Soloists will be Marjorie Lawrence, so- 
pramo of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Eunice Howard, pianist. The Henry 
Hadley Foundation, Inc., is sponsoring 
the concert. 

The projected all-Hadley program 
will < comprise his Third Symphony, the 

‘Halcyone’” for soprano and orches- 
tra, ‘A Summer Idyll’, ‘The Culprit 
Fay’, the Concertino for piano and or- 
chestra, and the overture ‘In Bohemia’. 


memory to aid 





Fourth Annual New York Festival 
Planned 

The Fourth Annual Summer Festival 
of New York City will take place from 
May I to July 31, according to Mrs. 
Henry Breckinridge, chairman of the 
municipal art committee, and will open 
with 2 city-wide Choir Music Festival 
in which 1265 churches will partici- 
pate. 








Koussevitzky Conducts Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Debussy Pre- 
vious to N Y. Visit 


Boston, March 20.—With the Boston 
Symphony away from home on its cus- 
tomary pilgrimage to New York City, 
there remains but one pair of Friday- 
Saturday programs, on March 4 and 5, 
to chronicle. For this eighteenth pair 
of concerts Dr. Koussevitzky arranged 
the following : 


Symphony No. 5 in C Sharp Minor...Mahler 
Sasane . Pair eet? Debussy 
‘Capriccio Espagnol,’ Op. 34.........-.+++++: 


When Dr. Koussevitzky whisked the 
dust of more than two decades from the 
pages of Mahler’s Fifth Symphony last 
October and presented it at a pair of 
Friday-Saturday concerts, the work was 
taken in good faith, but with many 
reservations. From the fact that Dr. 
Koussevitzky again set it before us 
after so short a time may be deduced 
that he discerned something of worth in 
the score. To the majority of listeners, 
however, the symphony again, as before, 
presented no dominant reason why it 
should not be interred for at least an- 
other decade. 

If the work as a whole lacks the mag- 
nificence which its composer no doubt 
hoped that it attained, the performance 
made up for such deficiencies. The 
reading at the Friday concert was as in- 
tuitive as the material allowed, in fact 
the performance was infinitely better 
than the piece itself. 

Perfection in Performance 

Although the Rimsky-Korsakoff is 
brilliant, it is the brilliance of a semi- 
precious metal. The performance was 
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all that one could desire, and as in the 
instance of the Mahler, fairly outdid the 
work itself in perfection of detail. 

Set between the Mahler and the Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff the refinements of the 
Debussy tone-poems presented a con- 
trast which demanded quick re-adjust- 
ment to moods on the part of the listen- 
er. On the whole, the arrangement was 
not a masterpiece in program building, 
but there was little which Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky overloooked by way of penetra- 
tion in the performance of it. The 
nebulous quality of ‘Nuages’ again 
brought forward the talents of the 
orchestra in the presentation of elusive 
quality and the contrasting episodal 
‘Fetes’ marched, as usual, to an ex- 
tremely effective close. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 





Converse Club Heard in Boston 

Boston, March 20.—The first con- 
cert by the newly formed Converse Club, 
Stanley Hassell, conductor, given in 
George W. Brown Hall recently, had 
Eleanor Steber, soprano, as the assist- 
ing artist. The club, a New England 
Conservatory group devoted to perform- 
ance of works for chamber orchestra, 
played the Divertimento No. 11 in D by 
Mozart (first time in Boston), ‘A Song 
at Evening’ by F. S. Converse, the 
‘Siegfried Idyll’ by Wagner and Four 
Episodes for chamber orchestra by Er- 
nest Bloch. Miss Steber sang a group 
of songs by F. S. Converse. 





Portland Musicians Plan Thanksgiving 
Festival 

PorTLAND, Me., March 20.—Senior 

choir directors of the Federated Choirs 

of Portland and vicinity made plans 





BERTHA WELLS 


presents for the season 1938-39 


Concert Management: 
227 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Howard Harrington, Tenor 
Edna Merritt, Contralto 


Edwin Biltcliffe, Pianist 


Individual Soloists 
also as 
The Beacon Hill Trio 





Claude Jean Chiasson, Harpsichordist 


in recitals of 17th and |8th century music 
(Mr. Chiasson uses a large two-manual Harpsichord copied after one 
owned by J. S. Bach.) 





Byron Hatfield, Baritone 
Concert - 


Radio -- 


Oratorio 





Ludwig Juht, Contra-Bass Virtuoso 
(Member Boston Symphony Orchestra} 
Mr. Juht uses a Francesco Ruggeri (Cremona) 1679 Contra-Bass 





THE LITTLE SYMPHONY (copyright) 
Julius Theodorowicz, Conductor 
(Members Boston Symphony Orchestra} 





Walter Smith Jr., Cornet Soloist 
Conductor of the Walter Smith Band 





THE BAY STATE ENSEMBLE 
{also available as 
soloists) 





James Marr, Baritone 
Walter Smith Jr., Cornetist 
Mervin Whitcomb, Violinist 
Wilfred Churchill, Pianist 








with Mrs. Foster H. Haviland, State 
Chairman of Music in Religious Educa- 
tion, on March 9 to hold the Thanksgiv- 
ing Festival in Portland City Hall next 
Nov. 20. Anthems to be used include 
‘The Cry’ by William V. Bradley, a 
Portland composer; “The Heavens Are 
Telling’ by Haydn, and “The Hallelujah 
Chorus’. Howard W. Clark will play 
the Portland organ in accompaniments, 
John E. Fay will play the prelude, Fred 
Lincoln Hill the offertory, Alfred 
Brinkler the postlude, and Howard R. 
Stevens will conduct the combined 
choirs. Tentative plans were made for 
a hymn festival to be held soon after 
Easter. 


SOCIETIES OFFER 
BOSTON CONCERTS 


Morning Musicale Series Ends 
—Harvard and Radcliffe 
Choruses in Program 


Boston, March 20.—Outstanding has 
been the completion of the present series 
of Boston Morning Musicales, of which 
Mrs. John W. Myers is chairman, an 
unusually active group interested in the 
Boston School of Occupational Thera- 
py, which benefits from these concerts. 
The customary huge audience filled the 
ballroom of the Hotel Statler for the 
final program by Lawrence Tibbett, ac- 
companied by Stewart Wille. Songs 
and arias comprised Mr. Tibbett’s pro- 
gram, including an amusing “patter” 
song from Mendelssohn’s ‘Son and 
Stranger’ singspiel. 


Flute Players Club in New Works 


The Boston Flute Players’ Club, of 
which Georges Laurent is the discern- 
ing musical director, has given its 
ninety-first concert in the Empire ball- 
rocm of the Hotel Vendome. The pro- 
gram was distinguished by works new 
to Boston and included the Third Quin- 
tet in E Flat by Mozart; Trois Pieces 
en Trio, by Paul Torteliet for the first 
time in America; Sonate for flute and 
piano, a first time in Boston, by Hinde- 
mith, and Quartet in C Minor, Op. 15, 
by Fauré. 


Boston Symphony Members Play 


Those who presented the program 
were all members of the Boston Sym- 
phony and included Messrs. Gaston El- 
cus, violin; Jean Lefranc and Louis Ar- 
tieres, viola; Alfred Zighera and Paul 
Tortelier, ‘cello; Fernand Gillet, oboe; 
Georges Laurent, flute; William Val- 
kenier, French horn, and J. M. Sanroma, 
piano. The work by young Mr. Torte- 
lier was well received, and while it is a 
slender thing, composed of a Pastorale, 
Sarabande and Danse, it nevertheless 
reveals the composer as having a sense 
of humor, plus a feeling for genuine 
melodic line, which is encouraging 
Mons. Tortelier took a hand at his 
‘cello in the piece and was well applaud- 
ed, although he modestly left to Mr. 
Zighera the difficulties of the ’cello por- 
tion and in so doing, brought forward 
that gentleman’s expert performance. 
The Hindemith Sonata for flute also 
emphasized again Mr. Laurent’s virtu- 
osity upon that instrument. The work 
is essentially Hindemith, but it is like- 
wise a considerable advance over his 
other smaller works. 

The visit of the Salzburg Opera 








Guild has occasioned high praise from 
press and public. 

Across the Charles River, in Sanders 
Theatre, the Harvard Glee Club and the 





Georges Laurent, Who Is Director of the 
Flute Players’ Club 


Radcliffe Choral Society have given 
their annual joint concert with G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth, the regular conductor, 
stepping aside in favor of Mlle. Nadia 
Boulanger. The societies were assisted 
by the half dozen singers whom Mle. 
Boulanger has brought with her to this 
country this season, Gisele Peyron and 
Jean de Polignac, sopranos; Irene Ked- 
roff and Nathalie Kedroff, contraltos, 
and Hugues Cuenod, tenor, and Doda 
Conrad, bass. An orchestra of players 
from the Boston Symphony lent addi- 
tional interest to the program which, in 
general outline, followed that of former 
years, comprising works by Bach, Pale- 
strina, Tallis, Purcell, Hindemith, Pou- 
lenc, Stravinsky, and a first perform- 
ance of Four Motets by Leo Preger, a 
pupil of Mlle. Boulanger, who has dedi- 
cated the work to the combined choral 


societies. A capacity audience applaud- 
ed the program with the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

In Jordan Hall, Bertha Seifert, 


pianist, has made her Boston debut in 
an exacting program which listed items 
by Bach-Busoni, Scarlatti, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Pick-Mangiagalli, Ravel and 
Scriabin. Miss Seifert possesses great 
strength and a brilliant technique, and 
while at present she does not seem able 
to differentiate color in tone, that is not 
altogether her fault, since she performs 
under a handicap which does not admit 
the use of any pedal other than the 
damper. A large audience evinced en- 
thusiasm for Miss Seifert’s performance 
and recalled her for several encores. 
Grace May STUTSMAN 





New Music History Courses at 
Mt. Holyoke College 


SoutnH Haptey, Mass., Feb. 20.— 
Professor Charles Denoe Leedy, new 
chairman of the music department at 
Mount Holyoke college, has introduced 
four new music history courses for 
music majors. The new courses will 
deal with contemporary music, the de- 
velopment of symphonic music, the 
Wagnerian music-drama, and the works 
of Johann Sebastian Bach. 





Cambridge Hears Third Junior Concert 
by Chamber Orchestra 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 20.—The 
third and last of this season’s “Junior 
Concerts” was given in Saunders The- 
atre. Russell Ames Cook conducted a 
chamber orchestra composed of mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony in works 
by Handel, Mozart, Bax, Pierné, Falla 
and Weinberger. The soloist was Louis 
Speyer, oboist. 
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(Continued from page 22) 
Ravel works, Mr. Enesco added many en- 
cores for a demonstrative audience. S. 
Song Program by Emanuel List 

Emanuel List, bass. Leo Miller, ac- 
companist. Town Hall, March 13, after- 
noon: 

‘Die Theilung der Erde’................ Haydn 


‘Fruehlingstraum’; ‘Ihr Bild’; ‘Aufenthalt’; 
‘Der greise Kopf’; ‘Die Kraehe’; ‘Der Dop- 


pelgaenger’; ‘Der Atlas’............ Schubert 
‘Fussreise’; ‘Verschiwegene Liebe’; ‘Der Tam- 
ee EO ae ee rs bee Wolf 
Aria of King Philip, from ‘Don Carlos’..Verdi 
*Saee-ar ee. THE ve cdsesctccceccs Moussorgsky 
Aria, ‘La Calunnia,’ from ‘Barbiere di Sivig- 
Er sapnon ths aneakeOweeneeokaabhetere ed Rossini 


Negro spirituals; Austrian folk songs. 


Mr. List’s is one of the true bass voices 
to be heard in either opera or concert today 





Emanuel List 


bass in quality, texture and color, as well 
as in compass. His recital was an interest- 
ing illustration of what can be done with 
a very weighty organ, in adapting it to 
song purposes. By making liberal use of a 
smoothly managed mezza-voce he was able 
to achieve a degree of lyricism that gave 
pleasure in many of his chosen Lieder, 
though he sentimentalized some and, occa- 
sionally, in emphasizing the full power of 
his voice, pumped his phrases with accents 
of undue ponderosity. 

3road and weighty as the voice is, he 
proved that he could manipulate it with 
accuracy and celerity in ‘La Calunnia,’ 
which he delivered with much of drollery 
and bravado. He brought a gratifying 
legato to the melancholy Verdi air, singing 
it with poise and restraint as well as com- 
municating its dramatic content. Among 
his most impressive achievements, vocally, 
was the long scena attributed to Haydn, 
but believed to have been written by a con- 
temporary, Franz Roser. 

The Austrian “folksongs” turned out to 
be Viennese waltzes of the operetta order 
and among the “Spirituals” was Kern’s 
‘Old Man River.’ These were sung with 
much spirit and were stormily applauded. 
Sut one is inclined to remember the pro- 
gram most for the bass’s admirable achieve- 
ment of such songs as ‘Atlas,’ ‘Aufenthalt’ 
and ‘Fussreise,’ which were among the 
most expressive of the Lieder. Mr. Mueller 
played wunassertive but able accompani- 
ments. 


Durieux Ensemble in Town Hall with 
Howard Hanson 

The Durieux Ensemble, Willem Du- 
rieux, conductor, gave a concert in the 
Town Hall on the evening of March 4. 
The ensemble, composed of nine young 
women, soberly garbed in black, played 
violins, violas, ‘cellos and a double-bass. 
The program began with Handel’s Con- 
certo Grosso in D Minor, played with mu- 
sicianship and understanding. Following 
this were smaller items by Clemens-non- 
Papa, Scarlatti, Le Jeune, J. S. and J. C 
3ach, each of which had individual in- 
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terest. The second part of the program 
began with an ‘Ave Maria’ by van den 
Burg and ended with Holst’s ‘St. Paul’s 
Suite’. The piéce de résistance was a Con- 
certo da Camera for piano and strings 
by Howard Hanson with the composer 
at the piano. 

Mr. Hanson’s work was composed 
twenty-two years ago. It is one move- 
ment and contains some interesting melodic 
passages as well as direct and simple har- 
monic treatment which definitely placed it 
in the style of the era when this form of 
composition was more in vogue than today. 
It had a painstaking performance on the 
part both of the ensemble and the com- 
poser. 


Trio of New York Gives Penultimate 
Concert 


Those who have enjoyed the superb per- 
formances by the Trio of New York this 
season will rejoice at the announcement 
of a series for next year, for it is not 
extravagant to say that these players’ in- 
terpretations have approached the ideal. 
On the evening of March 4 they were at 
their best in Schumann’s D Minor Trio, 
Op. 63, Beethoven’s ‘Kakadu’ Variations, 
Op. 12la, and the Brahms Quartet in A, 
Op. 26. Daniil Karpilowsky, the violinist 
of the Trio was suffering from sciatica, 
but as Felix Salmond truthfully remarked 
to the audience, his playing showed no 
signs of his indisposition. The audience 
owed him an especial debt of gratitude 
for making this concert possible. 

It was an exhilarating experience to wit- 
ness the perfect ensemble of Messrs. Fried- 
berg, Karpilowsky and Salmond in the 
Schumann trio, the poetry with which they 
made its poignant first movement sing, the 
intoxicating tenseness of the second, and 
the artistry which energized the diffuse 
slow movement and finale. The magnif- 
icent simplicity of the Beethoven Varia- 
tions on ‘Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu’ 
was also unforgettable. Not only in tonal 
adjustment, but by the fervor and mastery 
of their playing the three artists deeply im- 
pressed their listeners. A buoyant and 
vital performance of the Brahms quartet 
with the able assistance of Lillian Fuchs 
as violist brought the evening to a close. 
In the Adagio of this work, as in so many 
of his slow movements, Brahms opens his 
inmost heart. No one who heard this per- 
formance will forget the tenderness and 
nobility with which the music was en- 
visioned. Applause was insistent through- 
out the evening. S. 


Jooss Ballet in Farewell 

A farewell performance of the Jooss Bal 
let was given at the Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of March 6. It was for the benefit 
of the scholarship fund of the Radcliffe 
Club. Four ballets that have been described 
as the cream of the organization’s reper- 
toire were presented. These were ‘The 
Green Table’, ‘The Seven Heroes’, ‘The 
Big City’ and ‘A Ball in Old Vienna’. Fritz 
Cohen and F. Waldmann at two pianos 
provided the music for a delightful enter- 
tainment. 


Diamond Quintet Has Its Premiere 


A premiere and several unfamiliar works 
marked the concert given by the Barrére- 
Britt Concertino for the Chamber Music 
Society of America in the Fifth Avenue 
Galleries of the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries on the evening of March 8. David 
Diamond’s Quintet, commissioned by the 
League of Composers and written for the 
concertino last year, was heard for the first 
time, as Georges Barrére announced. It 
has the composer’s characteristic wide- 
spread chords, propulsive dissonances and 
nervous drive, and particularly in the open- 
ing Allegro makes the listener sit up and 
take notice with its peppery musical wit- 
ticisms. 

Albert Roussel’s Trio, Op. 40, written in 
1929 for Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, like 
the Diamond work, is more an affair of 
rhythmic design and energetic clash of the- 
matic material than of harmonic richness 


(Continued on page 33) 








STELL ANDERSEN 


", .. She is in the first rank of pianists. . . . It probably falls to the 
lot of a reviewer to make an appraisal of this sort once every decade." 


— From the Paris Herald Tribune, 
November 2, 1937, reviewing Stell 
Andersen’s concert at the Paris 
Exposition. 


-1937- 
A YEAR OF TRIUMPHS 


Soloist with Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, 
Vienna Philharmonic, Hungarian Symphony, 
Munich Philharmonic 


Concerts in Amsterdam, The Hague, Paris, Oslo, 
Stockholm, Budapest, Geneva, Zurich, Rome, 


Bologne, Vienna, London, Brussels, Copenhagen 





Management: BERNARD R. LABERGE, 2 W. 46th Street, New York City 
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America’s Musical Educators 
W HEN the mtrepid Dr. Lowell Mason, in the 


year 1838, began the teaching of music in 
the public schools of Boston, far-seemg as he was, 
he could not Loman have foreseen 100 years 
ahead to the marvelous outgrowth and increase 
from the seed he planted. Today there are more 
than 30,000 persons engaged im teaching music in 
the public schools of the United States. 

From March 27 through April 1 several thou- 
sands of these teachers will gather in St. Louis 
for the biennial meeting (its twenty-fifth) of the 
Music Educators National Conference and its 
forty associated organizations. It is particularly 
fitting that this great national convention and fes- 
tival should be held im St. Louis, for it will cele- 
brate not only the centenary of public school music 
education in the United States, but likewise 100 
years of public education im the city of St. Louis. 

From the small beginning of Dr. Mason’s sing- 
ing classes in the Boston public schools of 100 
years ago public school trammg im music has 
spread throughout the forty-eight states of the 
Union and to its sea-girt Territories, and has ex- 
panded enor in scope until it has come to 
include not alone vocal music, but also instruc- 


~10usly 


tion in the playing of almost all the instruments 
known to professional musicians and in ensemble, 
band and orchestral work as well. For the most 


part, the music teachers employed at the public 
expense have recognized their great opportunities 
and responsibilities and have grown im stature to 
meet and cope w with the expanding demands made 
lay the inestimable benefits of the 
America’s public 


upon them. To 
raining m music provided by 


schools are wellmigh universally recognized. 
The ample program arranged for the St. Louis 
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convention provides a wealth of interesting and 
worthwhile items designed to celebrate the 
achievements of the century of endeavor now 
ending. But the Music Educators National Con- 
ference is not an organization that is willing to 
rest on the laurels of past accomplishment or to 
let pride therein obscure the facts of present needs. 
Its leaders are forward-looking and aspiring 
teachers, and throughout the St. Louis sessions 
particular emphasis will be placed upon three of 
the organization’s major objectives, thus outlined 
by Mr. Joseph E. Maddy, president of the Con- 
ference, in a paper printed on another page of this 
issue of MusicaL AMERICA: 

First, the introduction of music instruction in 
the rural schools of the nation. 

Second, the development of amateur musical 
organizations to provide performance opportu- 
nities for musically trained school graduates in 
every community. 

Third, the uniting of all musical and educa- 
tional forces for co-operation in the common 
cause of music education. 

And Mr. Maddy adds that “‘to lay our plans and 
pledge ourselves to accomplish more in the next 
ten years than was accomplished during the past 
100 years is the major purpose of the 1938 bien- 
nial convention.” 

Every musician, every devotee of the art, every 
music lover in America can join wholeheartedly 
in wishing the Music Educators Godspeed in the 
furthering of that aspiration. 





Debussy, Twenty Years After 


T ten o’clock on the night of March 25, 1918, 

those who had watched over Claude Debussy 
during the long coma of his final hours discovered 
that he was dead. Virtually every music lexicon 
has the date of the death as March 26, the following 
day. Consequently there is some confusion of time 
among those who are commemorating the anni- 
versary. 

In his volume, ‘Music Since 1900,’ Nicholas Slo- 
nimsky quotes the account of Debussy’s last hours 
which appears in Lépine’s ‘La Vie de Debussy’. The 
thunders of distant cannon shook the air. Exhausted 
by the ravages of cancer and successive operations, 
he lay motionless throughout the afternoon and eve- 
ning, the last almost imperceptible stirring having 
been at one o’clock in the afternoon. Louis Laloy’s 
description of the funeral on March 28 will be found 
in several biographies—a pathetic narrative. 

The world needed a little time to realize that De- 
bussy was dead, so overshadowing were the grim and 
terrible circumstances of the war. Then tributes be- 
gan appearing in the press in all parts of the world. 
Ten composers participated in a “Tombeau de De- 
bussy,’ each contributing a composition—the list in- 
cluding Dukas, Ravel, Roussel, Satie, Stravinsky, 
Falla, Malipiero, Bartok, Schmitt and Goossens. 
Two memorials were erected in scenes familiar to 
him throughout his life—one in the Bois de Bologne 
the other in a park at St. Germain-en-Laye, where 
he was born. A plaque marks the house in the Rue 
au Pain, where Debussy’s parents kept a China shop 
and where Achille Claude first saw the light on Aug. 
22, 1862. 

But Debussy’s true memorial is, of course, in his 
music. It is still the fashion to speak of him as the 
artist “trés exceptionnel, trés curieux, trés solitaire.” 
And so he was. But however solitary he remains, 
he put a new face upon music. In the doors he 
opened and the restraints he cast aside, in the man- 
ner in which he liberated harmony from the so-called 
laws of extension, he became the determining factor 
in the music of the first third, at least, of the twen- 
tieth century. 

And now, he is popular. Among composers since 
Wagner, only Richard Strauss can rival him in the 
number of performances of his works, large and 
small. ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’, ‘L’Aprés-midi d’un 
Faune’, the ‘Nocturnes’, ‘Iberia’, ‘La Mer’ are mas- 
terpieces, universally so recognized. So is the string 
quartet, and so, in their lesser way, are many of the 
songs and piano pieces. ‘Claude de France,’ as 
D’Annunzio dubbed the man who in his last years 
signed himself ‘‘musicien francais,” is Claude of the 
World. 


Personalities 








Columbia Broadcasting System 

Josef Hofmann Receiving a Score from John Barbirolli, 

Commemorating the Pianist's Fiftieth Appearance with the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony 


Enters—‘All my life,” says Angna Enters, “people 
have been giving me one kind of advice: ‘Give up, 
Angna!’ But | never did, never would and never 
will, and today a few people know my name!’ 


Rouché—The post of administrator-general of the 
Office of the National Lyric Theatres about to be 
created in France is to be given to Jacques Rouche, 
for twenty-five years director of the Paris Opéra. 


Donalda—The entire music-library, numbering 
some 300 volumes, of the Canadian operatic soprano, 
Pauline Donalda, as well as manuscript letters and 
other valuable items, has been presented by her to 
the music library of McGill University. 


Melchior—The Metropolitan Opera Tenor, Lauritz 
Melchior, was guest of honor at a dinner given by 
the Town Hall Club to celebrate his twenty-fifth anni 
versary as a singer. Mr. Melchior cut the birthday 
cake with the sword he uses in his ‘Siegfried’ pet 
formances. 


Kiepura—According to Jan Kiepura, who made his 
Metropolitan debut this season, with the exception 
of the Paris Opéra-Comique, the Metropolitan has 
the best audiences to sing to. “They rank with Vienn: 
in enthusiasm and understanding’, said Mr. Kiepura 


Gaubert—To Philippe Gaubert fell the honor oi 
conducting the revival of Wagner’s ‘The Flying 
Dutchman’ given recently in Paris for the first time 
in forty years. The revival took place at the Gran 
Opéra. The last hearing of the work, there in 1898 
was at the Opéra-Comique. 


Ormandy—The Gustav Mahler medal, awarde: 
for creating an interest in the works of that com 
poser, has been bestowed upon Eugene Ormandy 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. M: 
Ormandy has declared that he wishes he might cu 
the medal into 100 pieces and distribute them amon 
members of the orchestra. 


Strauss—It is rumored that Richard Strauss, wh 
has only just completed the scores of two opera 
‘Daphne’ and ‘The Day of Peace’, is already at wor 
on a new opera, the title of which is not yet disclose 





























LEIPZIG CELEBRATES 
WAGNER BIRTHDATE 


Ceomgeser’s Birthplace Giving 
Twe Ceonmmplete Cycles of 
His Operas 
Lega, the lurthplace of Richard 
Wagner, ms celebrating the 125th anni- 
versury of the composer's birth with two 
seme @f the complete operatic works ot 

Wagner, thinteem works. im all. 

Iie inst cycle was scheduled to be- 
om en Peth. U4, the fitty-fith anniver- 
sury @ Wagmen’s death, with the early 
work, ‘Die Peen! following which, ‘Das 
Lidieswentet’ and “Rienzi’ were to be 
owe, Tie Plying Dutchman’ was 
schadidied! far Wancin 13, and, im order, 
Tannitiasen’, ‘Lohengrin’, “Tristan und 
Taolldhe Die Meistersinger’, ‘Parsifal’ 
and] dhe Ringe dramas. The first cycle 
will endl om Way 22) and the second, tele- 
snupig tie final! performances, will start 
an Agmil] 2) and) continue until June 20. 

Lawsih alherations were begun on the 
New [lmatre as far back as 1935, and 
the lhomse lias. mow a completely modern 
equipment backstage. The Municipal 
Oyenn louse, tlh im 1860, has also 
heen conpilktely renovated. Sets have 
bean disigmed! andi executed by Max 
Eiken, stage designer of the Leipzig 
Dyes, nilowing Wagner’s own 
nmstances. 

Ine youtiitull) work, ‘Die 
joumiixd) Gm one 


dietdies: im many 
Feen,’ 
i the fabe of Carlo 
momposed im 1833, but not 
Daas, wi 


IDZ2), Mad 


pesttionmmed) wnmtl ten it was given 


Whancth. A new arrangement of th 
nik las been act Hans Stieber 
jweies ot rounded upon 
Shuideseu : ‘Weasure tor Measure’, 


“Es Composed im 1856, and was per- 
num) ouily once Vagner’s lifetime 

wis imcdiaded) im the repertoire of the 
Vianiih Opera in me 
= Letneie tem veans late: 


oo) 82 79) > 4 


lhe general! management of the Rich 


was staged 


yom { ; the hands of 
actor of e Municipal Theatre, 
) ms Scluler ul Schmitz and 
cur Boaum share im the musical man 
gement of te individual performances 
eH swers t world renown have 
wen euragwed for leading parts. Among 
hese ane Watthrew Ahlersmayer, bari 
one, State Opera House, Dresden: Ru 


lidit Boctelmann, baritone, State Opera, 


il arn Suyreutin; Inger Karen, 
wrinallia,, State Opera House, Dresden; 
lunganete Klose, contralto, State Opera 

use, Berlim. and Bayreuth; Gotthelf 
Piston mor, Germam Opera House, 
Rieibn Kani) Hartmann, tenor, State 


mera, Munici, and Wilhelm Rode, 
hunitom, Germam Opera House, Berlin 


Besitks: guest singers, there will be 
head] the artists and chorus of the 
Miumipall Opera House, and the 
newaniiaas orchestra and the Gewand 
has chorus, strengthened through the 


sinenresuneveremn ir the Te iche rc’ 
SINS Lest 
Smene Union 


NADIA BOULANGER TO 
LECTURE FOR LEAGUE 


Toencith Teacter Will Speak on Old 
Wusie im Relation to New at 
Cosmopolitan Club 


4m important event scheduled for 
Apmil 0D the the League of Composers 
will he am Ulustrated lecture by Nadia 
Bodkewer at the Cosmopolitan Club 
Wie. Boulanger, noted educator, organ 
sit amd] condictor, recently became the 

rerulariy appointed woman lec- 
uner at Rodtliffe Collece. She also 
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1918 


Above, Scene in Henry F. 
Gilbert's Ballet, ‘Dance in 
the Place Congo’; Below, 
Scene in Charles Wake- 
field Cadman's Opera, 
‘Shanewis'. Giuseppe 
Bamboschek at the Piano; 
Sophie Braslau as Shane- 
wis; Paul Althouse as 
Lionel; Kathleen Howard 
as Mrs. Everton § and 
Marie Sundelius as Amy 


1918 


Return to Its Source 

The great bell of the Cologne Cathe 
dral which was cast from cannon cap- 
tured from the French in 1870, has been 
melted down and the metal used for war 
purposes. It weighed twenty-five tons, 
but never had a really good tone 

1918 


A Debut 


Vincenzo Bellezza, a young Italian 
conductor, made his debut at the Sun- 
day Night Concert at the Metropolitan 
in the ‘Suite Siciliana’ of Marinuzzi, 
heard here for the first time 

’ + 1918 


conducted the Boston Symphony in the 
presentation of the ‘Requiem’ by Gabriel 
Fauré. 

The premiere of the quintet by David 
Diamond, commissioned in the Ameri 
can Composers’ Commission Series of 
the League of Composers for this sea 
son, was performed by the Barrére 
Britt ‘Concertino’ at the concert of the 
Chamber Music Society of America on 
March 8. The League’s last broadcast 
for this season in the NBC Music Guild 
Series will take place on March 29 at 
2.30 P.M. This concludes the series of 
broadcasts by American composers 


American Opera Premiere 
Cadman’s opera in two scenes “Shane- 
wis’ was disclosed at the Metropolitan 
on Saturday afternoon, in double bill 
with Gilbert's ballet, ‘Dance in the Place 
Congo’. Principal roles in the opera 
were sung by Sophie Braslau, Kathleen 
Howard, Marie Sundelius, Paul Alt- 
house and Thomas Chalmers. 
1918 
Pretty Good Subvention 
Twenty-five million marks were de- 
voted by the government of the Ger- 
man Empire to the purposes of musical 
propaganda during the first years of the 
European conflagration. 
1918 


CHORAL PRIZES GIVEN 


Five American Composers Win Awards 
And Have Works Performed 


Prizes in the contest for choral works 
by American composers went to Wil- 
liam Schumann of New York for his 
‘Choral Etude’; to Armin Loos of 
Brooklyn for his ‘Elegy’; to David Dia- 
mond of Rochester for his “This Is 
the Garden’; to John Vincent Jr. of 
Bowling Green, Ky., for his ‘Three 
Grecian Songs,’ and to ‘Elliot Carter’ 
of New York for his: ‘To Music’. The 


What They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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Naughty, Naughty! 

Mayor Hylan wrote to the Police 
Commissioner in regard to a nude 
dancer who recently appeared at the 
Metropolitan. “I want you to see to wt,” 
the letter said, “that the good people 
who attend the Metropolitan Opera do 
not have their morals corrupted.” 

1918 


Rather a Pity 
The Lexington Avenue Opera House, 
the third to be built by Oscar Hammer- 
stein and which cost the impresario 
$2,000,000 in 1915, was sold recently for 
$450,000 under a foreclosure order. 
1918 


nen 





contest was sponsored by the Federal 
Music Project of New York in co- 
operation with the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System and Carl Fischer, Inc. 
The works were sung by the Madri- 
gal Singers, conducted by Lehman 
Engel at the Federal Music Theatre 
on the evening of March 16. They 
were broadcast at 3 P. M. that after- 
noon over the Columbia System. 





An unknown piano piece by Liszt en- 
titled ‘Rumanian Rhapsody’ was discov 
ered recently in the Liszt archives in 
Weimar. The work was written in 1847 
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‘yoice was admirably handled and hee 


H lis voice was ‘especially effective in mezza voce, 
fas sung ae someeling ardor.” “Ned aS 


a nant 
KD ieee” oon 


‘the dramatic situation 


: “s = Crooks fol x ot His Mos! 
™~. in Fria wurent’s cell, aroused enthusiasm.” “3 = : 





oeeriy er” | oe: 
“Crooks gave a highly creditable performance and fitted well inte the action of the piece.” His det 


ie 
of ‘Dalla sua pace’ and ‘Il mio tesoro’ found him at his best.” —Olin Downes, New York. Ti |= 
An artistic and well phrased intery te 


“Crooks filled the assignment of Don Ottavio very creditably. : 
—Francis D. Perkins, New York-Herald T e 


tion of ‘Il mio tesoro. 


» 99 


“Crooks, singing Don Ottavio for the first time anywhere, s ia, “Il mie tes 


“Crooks, in the tenor role of Ottavio, did beautifully.” 


11:3 West 5S7th Street, New York 





ion of Columbia Broadcasting System 
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ORCHE STR AS: Strauss ‘Domestic Symphony’ and Other 


(Continued from page 23) 


After the elegance, the graceful spirit 
of Haydn’s Symphony, which was played 
by an orchestra larger then the composer 
required, but was deftly kept within a re- 
strained tonal framework by Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky, the vital and often splendidly bar- 
baric phrases of Hindemith were invigorat- 
ing. The best description of the manner 
in which it was played was furnished by 
the composer himself in his indication on 
the score, “with strength.” The chanting 
of the brass, strongly rhythmical, in the 
initial movement and the writing for muted 
strings which was pleasantly melodic and 
furnished a moment’s surcease from Ger~ 
manic vigor, were notable moments. 

The Saint-Saéns Symphony for organ 
and orchestra, crowded with succulent 
measures, had a superb interpretation. 
There is no denying that the music is 
over-orchestrated, often clouding the mean- 
ing of the composer, who in writing for 
a large body of instruments obscured his 
message; but the work, famous as a land- 
mark in the history of the symphony, re- 
ceived as such, a compelling interpreta- 
tion at the hands of Dr. Koussevitzky and 
his orchestra. / 


Ormandy Revives Strauss’s ‘Domestica 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Orman- 

dy, conductor. Soloist, Ida Krehm, pian- 

ist. Carnegie Hall, March 8, evening: 


Toccata in C Major: Praeludium, Adagio, 


WI 6 n.cak se 4s cetanonnsddeccesese Bach- Weiner 
Concerto, No. 2, for piano and orchestra 

Tansman 

‘Symphonia Domestica’....... Richard Strauss 


The opportunity to hear Strauss’s ‘Do- 
mestic Symphony’ again after another of 
its inexplicable periods of coma was taken 
advantage of by many New Yorkers when 
the Philadelphians came over on the sev- 
enth of their neighborly visits of this sea- 
son. For, whatever longevity this work 
may achieve as compared with the com- 
poser’s other monumental works, the vi- 
tality of most of the music in the score 
still remains undiminished, regardless of 
the fading potency of its colloquialism. 
There are many moments of great beauty, 
while the richness of the orchestral scoring 
offers in itself a rewarding experience to 
the listener. The Philadelphia players 
were in their most imposingly sonorous 
form and Mr. Ormandy used broad sweeps 
of the brush in applying the vivid orches- 
tral colors indicated. 

The _ thirty-five-year-old ‘Domestica’ 
loomed up the more gigantically by con- 
trast with the shallow Tansman opus that 
had preceded it. This concerto by the 
Polish modernist, which is dedicated to 
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Works Revived 











Iida Krehm 


Charlie Chaplin, now seems still more dis- 
couragingly empty than when it was intro- 
duced here by the composer himself some 
six years ago. While avowedly adhering 
to a semblance of classical form, harmon- 
ically it conferms to all the modernistic 
conventions and sophistications. It was 
played with excellent technical facility and 
great vivacity and rhythmic zest by Ida 
Krehm, the latest winner of the Schubert 
Memorial award of an appearance with 
this orchestra, who undoubtedly presented 
it in the most advantageous light possible 

The performance of the Bach Toccata in 
Leo Weiner’s orchestral transcription, like 
that of the Strauss symphony, suffered 
from certain exaggerations, as greater sim- 
plicity and dignity of treatment might have 
called less attention to the questionableness 
of the arrangement itself. As regards 
sheer tonal beauty, however, it consistently 
maintained the orchestra’s enviable standard. 

( 


Barbirolli Conducts Students’ Concert 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


John Barbirolli, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
March 5, evening: 


Overture, “The Flying Dutchman’.. .Wagner 
Symphony, No. 2, in B-Fiat......... Schubert 
Symphony, No. 2, in D, Op. 73 .. Brahms 


It was a storm-ridden ‘Flying Dutch- 
man’ Overture that Mr. Barbirolli and the 


orchestra brought to their listeners in this 
concert. The climactic nature of Wagner's 
scores appears to be especially congenial to 
the conductor’s temperament and this per- 
formance was full of vitality and drive. 
Schubert’s B Flat Symphony, which Mr. 
Barbirolli introduced to the Philharmonic- 
Symphony repertoire two seasons ago, is 
peculiarly interesting, because it shows the 
powerful individuality of the eighteen-year- 
old composer breaking through the Mo- 
zartean influences. 

In the lyric passages the string tone and 
polished phrasing of the orchestra were 
delightful. Apart from a few rough attacks 
and places where the orchestra was forced, 
the entire performance was eloquent. From 
the inexhaustible melodic inspiration of 
Schubert Mr. Barbirolli turned to the Sec- 
ond Symphony of Brahms, also a deeply 
personal and expressive work, though on 
a grander scale. The audience was cordial 
throughout the program. 


Casadesus Is Soloist in Mozart-Ravel 
Philharmonic Program 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
John Barbirolli conductor. Soloist, Robert 
Casadesus, pianist. Carnegie Hall, March 
17, evening : 
Suite from ‘Idomeneo’: Overture, ‘Scene 
of the Sacrifice’, Festival March 
Mozart- Busoni 


Concerto for piano and orchestra in 
OS SO Re er Mozart 


‘Mother Goose’ Suite: ‘Pavane of the 
Sleeping Beauty’, ‘Hop-o’-my-thumb’, 
‘Laideronnette, Empress of the Pa- 
godes’, ‘Conversations of Beauty and 
the Beast’, ‘The Fairy Garden’........ Ravel 
Piano Concerto for the Left Hand...... Ravel 


Mr. Barbirolli stepped wide of the beaten 
path in devising this Mozart-Ravel pro- 
gram and offered a list in which for the 
most part musical charm and fantasy, 
rather than the sterner musical substances, 
predominated. And he won his public’s 
gratitude by adding to the Society’s réper- 
toire Mozart music of pith and real no- 
bility in the overture to ‘Idomeneo,’ the 
most significant of the excerpts from that 
opera used and ill-advisedly juxtaposed by 
Busoni in this suite. It was presented with 
a fine dignity of utterance, and thorough- 
out the three sections of the suite a prop- 
erly proportioned scale of dynamics was 
preserved by the conductor and his men 
with the most alert integrity. 

Appealing in equal measure to the 
senses with its sparkling, iridescent orches- 
tral coloring and to the imagination with 
its fanciful subject matter, Ravel’s ‘Ma 


Mére l’Oye’ played with the utmost vivid- 
and transparency, 


ness wove its wonted 





Hollywood Bowl (two hearings) 
Detroit Symphony (two hearings) 
Milwaukee Symphony (two seasons) 
Chicago Women’s Symphony 

San Diego Symphony (three hearings) 





OUTSTANDING SUCCESS WITH THE 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 


December 4th - 5th 1937 (John Barbirolli, Conducting) 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN’S 


DARK DANCERS or tHe MARDI GRAS 


(fantasy for orchestra and piano) WITH THE COMPOSER AT THE PIANO 


“The music has life and is heartily American—there were bows for 
Mr. Cadman both coming and going.” 


Oscar Thompson, N. Y. Sun 


Dec 


Past Performances Include: 


Portland ee (Stadium Summer Series) 


Portland Jr. Symphony 
Baton Rouge Symphony 
University of Oklahoma Symphony 


Birmingham Civic Symphony Orchestra 


1937 


ORCHESTRAL PRESENTATIONS 
with MR. CADMAN 


Booking for Season 1938-39 
Address: 
Box 1063, San Diego, Calif. 














Robert Casadesus 


spell of enchantment. And, as in_ the 
Mozart suite, a true perspective of values 
was never lost sight of. Of especially 
stimulating beauty was the ‘Beauty and 
the Beast’ episode. 

Mr. Casadesus came to grips with the 
forbidding difficulties of the Ravel concerto 
with the assurance of one who is easily 
master of the situation, and the result was 
a sweepingly brilliant and authoritative 
performance of the work composed for the 
Viennese pianist Paul Wittgenstein, de- 
prived of his right arm in the World War, 
who introduced the concerto here three 
years ago. Despite the tonal power the 
French pianist evoked from his instrument 
there were times when it was engulfed in 
the fury of orchestral sound, but that was 
the fault not of the performer but the in- 
strumentation at such points. Mr. Barbi- 
rolli unleashed the tonal resources of his 
band for the vividly suggested din and 
alarums of war and the audience responded 
demonstratively to the enkindling perform- 
ance of soloist and orchestra. 

Earlier Mr. Casadesus had played the 
Mozart concerto with noteworthy delicacy 
of touch and technical finesse, though with 
somewhat less sparkle and subtlety of nu- 
ance than Mozart demands. His tonal 
palette was, however, eminently in keeping 
with the spirit of the songful Andante. 
Mr. Barbirolli showed exemplary judgment 
in adjusting the orchestral balance through- 
out the work. ol 


Zimbalist Soloist with Philharmonic 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor ; assisting artist, 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 6, afternoon: 

Prelude to ‘Hansel und Gretel’.. Humperdinck 

ee arraaaee: Sibelius 

Mr. Zimbalist 
Symphony, No. 2, in B Flat 
Polka and Fugue, from ‘Schwanda’ 
Weinberger 


Mr. Zimbalist is a perfectionist and that 
fact was apparent in his performance of 
the Sibelius Concerto. Elegance is not 
usually associated with Sibelius, but that 
orchestral bear’s rough coat and shaggy 
mane probably never shone with higher 
lustre than in Mr. Zimbalist’s scrupulously 
cared-for interpretation. Tonally, not a 
hair was out of place, and if the reading 
was docile it had the virtue of allowing 
the listener to approach the work un- 
alarmed and to view it at close range. Yet 
there was no lack of vital spark and spirit 
in Mr. Zimbalist’s treatment of a Concerto 
in which only the rough, harsh aspects are 
too often brought forward. It became a 
distinct pleasure to hear this music in its 
kindlier vein. Under his artistry the work 
became completely musical. The accom- 
paniment furnished by Mr. Barbirolli and 
the orchestra was on a par with the best 


(Continued on page 57) 
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(Continued from page 27) 
of texture or emotional expression. Gabriel 


Pierné’s Sonata da Camera, Op. 48, also 
commissioned by Mrs. Coolidge and writ- 
ten in 1927, was a more restful, though not 
more interesting, work. Its Sarabande has 
a grave and deeply expressive individuality. 
The rest of the program was made up of 
Handel’s Concerto, No. 1, in D Minor, 
Mozart’s Quartet in A (K. 298) and a 
smoothly written but boring Quintet by 
Jean Cras. Georges Barrére, flute; Mischa 
Elzon, violin; Jerome Rappaport, piano; 
Horace Britt, ‘cello, and Gerald Kunz, 
viola, all deserve tribute for the vivacity 
and unflagging interest with which they 
played the exacting music of the evening, 
which was cordially applauded. > 


Curtis Quartet Plays Barber Work 


Curtis String Quartet, Town Hall, 
March 15, evening: 


co SL SS eS ae Mozart 
ee ee BO err Barber 
Cdmaweet Gm ID BERGE. ccccccnscceceseses Schubert 


The Curtis Quartet, whose members are 
Jascha Brodsky and Charles Jaffee, vio- 
lins; Max Aronoff, viola, and Orlando 
Cole, cello, served the cause of American 
music in admirable fashion when they of- 
iered Samuel Barber’s compelling music 
upon this occasion. 

The work is fashioned in a musicianly 
manner and the first movement is dramatic. 
The approach is that of music with a nar- 
rative to tell, yet it does not sprawl or 
become tedious in the telling, for clearly 
discernible throughout the three movements 
is the welding intiuence of form and school- 
ing in the tundamentals of composition. 
The Adagio movement, closest to pro- 
fundity of utterance, is remarkable for 
beauty of writing and breadth of insight. 
The final section opens with an Andante 
mosso that quickly swings into an Allegro 
of vigorous character and rounds out the 
work in direct fashion. It is heartening to 
find an American composer whose musical 
speech is forthright and honest, and whose 
themes are musically enamoring. The com- 
position, set as it was, between two such 
masterworks as Mozart's ‘Hunting’ Quar- 
tet and Schubert's ‘Death and the Maiden’, 
did not suffer thereby. It would be dif- 
ficult to subject it to a more severe test 

The Curtis ensemble played it with nota- 
ble fervor and with excellent tone, though 
there were some roughnesses apparent. As 
an example of lucidity and co-operation in 
performance, the Mozart served better. In 
this the freshness of the first movement, 
the carefully restrained lyricism and beauty 
of the Adagio, and the ebullience of the 
concluding Allegro assai, were tellingly re- 
vealed. It was an evening of carefully con- 
sidered interpretations enhanced by indi- 
vidual playing of a high order. W. 


Marie Gabriel Arakian Gives Song Pro- 
gram in the Town Hall 


Marie Gabriel Arakian, soprano. Paul 
Ulanowsky at the piano; Aram Grayson 
at the organ. Town Hall, March 6, eve- 
ning : 

‘Jesu, meines Glaubens Zier’; ‘Bist du_ bei 

DT cvitnudivas $e ceueneunsaeessetsaneeeune ach 

‘Come to Me’ arranged from the ‘Moon- 

light’ Sonata for Voice, Organ and Piano 


by Alexander Aslanoff .......... Beethoven 
“Te Vas ta Sepereettn” cccccccccccceces Fesch 
Aria of Donna Anna from ‘Don Giovanni’ 

Mozart 


‘Waldeinsamkeit’; ‘Mein Schatzlein’....Reger 
‘Traum durch die Dammerung’; ‘Zueignung’ 

Strauss 
‘At the Ball’; ‘Tell Me Why’....Tchaikovsky 
‘Song of Georgia’; ‘Floods of Spring’ 


Rachmaninoff 
Vocalise; Air from ‘L’Enfant et les Sortil- 
GT exnksencedsncesehamibehatsuene Ravel 


Armenian Folksongs: ‘Maytime Came’ ..Suni 
‘Do Not Weep’; ‘Planting Song’ ..Melikian 
WEY TEE 6b 0.00006d000046660d0000e0 Aslanoff 
_ Miss Arakian sang in Steinway Hall a 
few seasons ago, making a good impres- 
sion which she strengthened at this ap- 
pearance. Her voice is a fine one and, 
though not yet entirely under control, is 
by way of being well-placed. It has both 
quality and volume. The Beethoven ar- 
rangement seems without excuse and it 


IN 
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Conday 


The Curtis String Quartet 


cannot be said to have held its own with 
Bach, Mozart and Strauss. The Don 
Giovanni’ excerpt was sung in the proper 
spirit though it did not quite reach the 
perfection the aria demands from all who 
would be perfect vocalists. The German 
songs were well interpreted and sung with 
good tone, so also the Russian songs, the 
latter two of which were given in the 
original. The Armenian Folksongs were 
diverting and were weil presented. D. 


Astra Desmond Makes American Debut 


Astra Desmond, mezzo-soprano. Coen- 
raad V. Bos at the piano. Town Hall, 
March 9, afternoon: 


“Music shall your cares beguile’ (arr. by 
Granville Bantock); ‘When I am laid in 
earth’, from “Dido and Aeneas’; ‘Hark, the 
ech’ing air’, from “The Fairy Queen’ 

; Purcell 
Two arias from ‘Iphigénie en Aulide’: ‘Par 
son pére cruel’ and “Armez-vous’ d’un noble 
COUTEGS cece ecccccocccccccccccccsccccess Gluck 
‘Guten’, Op. 33, No. 1; ‘Foraarsregn’, Op. 49, 
No. 6; “Vug, o Vove’, Op. 49, No. 2; ‘Der 
skreg en fugl’, Op. @, No. 4; ‘Tak tor dit 
SOG Gk Bk. Mitnsncncenanikennesan Grieg 
“Gesang Weyla’s’, ‘Wer tat deinem Fisslein 
weh?’, ‘Mignon 111—So lasst mich scheinen’, 
‘Auf eimer Wanderung’, ‘Wenn du, mein 
Liebster, steigst zum Himmel auf’, ‘Ich 
Sl Bb BW cacsncsadocdsxccsten Hugo Wolf 
Six Songs of the Hebrides: ‘Aillte’, ‘Land of 
Heart’s Desire’, ‘The Bens of Jura’, ‘The 
Skye Fisher’, ‘Deirdre’s Farewell to Scot 

land’, ‘A Hebridean Sea-Reivers’ Song’ 

Arranged and collected by M. Kennedy-Fraser 


This recital served to introduce an Eng- 
lish mezzo-soprano who has had extended 
experience on the concert stage and in 
opera as well on her native heath. She 
proved to be the possessor of a well- 
schooled voice of uncommonly even scale 
and purity of quality, which, while not of 
exceptional volume, has adequate power for 
telling dramatic effects, and is, moreover, 
a reassuringly flexible instrument immedi- 
ately and dependably responsive to the 
singer's demands. 

The program was one of much more 
than ordinary interest in itself and the art- 
ist adapted herself to its many different 
styles with understanding and authority, 
revealing an unusually substantial artistic 
equipment. A fine feeling for style was at 
once disclosed in her treatment of the Pur- 
cell airs, while full justice was done to the 
dramatic import of the Gluck arias and 
Miss Desmond’s subsequent singing like- 
wise was all marked by admirable musical 
intelligence. Not the least of its commend- 
able attributes was the clear enunciation in 
all the languages represented (it is taken 
for granted that the singer’s Norwegian 
diction was as good as her English, French 
and German). 


In the final group of Hebridean songs of 
the finest poetic essence Miss Desmond 
wove such a spell with ‘Land o’ Heart’s 
Desire’ that she was compelled to repeat 
it, and both times her extraordinary breath 
control enabled her to achieve a unique ef- 
fect by sustaining the final note through 
an incredible number of measures and with- 
out the slightest impairment of tonal purity 
or pitch. Another gem in this group, sung 
in a manner that provoked special applause, 
was ‘Deirdre’s Farewell to Scotland’. To 
the newcomer was accorded a notably warm 
reception by her first American audience. 
Mr. Bos was, as always, an able collabo- 
rator at the piano. 





Astra Desmond 


Marie Gabriel 
Arakian 


Erno Balogh Makes His Recital Debut 
Erno Balogh, pianist. Town Hall, March 
7, evening : 


Rhapsody in G Mimor............+++- : Brahms 
Four Sonatas: D Minor, C, D, F Minor (arr. 
BE TRUE, 35 way 0n0s 00446600002 d0see Scarlatti 


Etude in C Sharp Minor, Op. 10, No. 4; 
Nocturne in F, Op. 15, No. 1; Scherzo in 


B Flat Minor, Op. 31........--seeees Chopin 

Suite, Op. 14 (1916); ‘Allegro barbaro’ (1918) 
Bartok 

Organ Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor 

Bach-Liszt 
ER i i ns i wen eehn de os 0s enecnsscnewns . Ravel 
‘Danza de las Hoguera’.............- Pittaluga 
‘Dames Gu MOUs’. ..c.icvccsscsccccccess Falla 
LOBGRGR  o cieehs 6b eds A see 0. eon Hs eh eerewed Albeniz 


Long a familiar figure on the concert 
stage here as an accomplished accompanist, 
Mr. Balogh made his local début as a 
recitalist on this occasion and conclusively 
demonstrated his right to serious consider- 
ation as a solo performer as well as a col- 
laborating artist. His fundamental mu- 
sicianship informed everything that he did. 
Fleetness of finger and sensitively refined 
phrasing were two of the major virtues of 
his playing, and his facility and musical 
approach enabled him to make sparkling 
and opalescent miniatures of the Scarlatti 
sonatas, vehicles of some of his finest play- 
ing of the evening. His treatment of the 
Chopin scherzo was similarly felicitous, 
while the nocturne was skillfully enveloped 
in a subtly poetic atmosphere. 





Erno Balogh 


Maurice Bialkin 


The four-movement suite and the ‘Alle- 
gro barbaro’ by Béla Bartdék, the pianist’s 
erstwhile teacher, now sound so empty that 
the present-day listener wonders why they 
were ever taken seriously enough to seem 
distressing, but Mr. Balogh made a valiant 
plea for them with his performance. The 
closing group yielded him material more 
worthy of his talents and here the Ravel 
Pavane and the Pittaluga dance were 
played with special charm. For composi- 
tions requiring greater sonority the recital- 
ist’s tone proved too shallow, hence such 
works as the Brahms rhapsody and the 
Bach-Liszt organ fantasia and fugue were 
marred by brittleness and harshness as well 
as by somewhat restricted conceptions. 
Structurally the Bach fugue was lucidly 
set forth and technically it was very fluent, 
but it wanted the organesque quality of tone 
and largeness of line. 

A sizable audience, in which the pian- 
ist’s Hungarian compatriots predominated, 
was on hand and accorded him an enthusi- 
astic reception in his new capacity. Sa 


Maurice Bialkin in Naumburg Recital 


Maurice Bialkin, a young New York 
cellist, gave the Town Hall recital awarded 
to him as one of the winners in the last 
Naumburg contest on the afternoon of 


(Continued on page 35) 
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solo instrument.” 


her.” 


BANNERMAN 


“One of America’s best arguments for the harp as a 


"She flattered the judgment of those who selected 
N. Y. Sun. 


"Remarkable technique — Admirable poise — Made full 
use of the peculiar possibilities and beauties of the 
harp — Subtle and interesting changes in tone color.” 


Providence (R. 1.) Journal, Feb. 15, 1938. 











Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt wrote on 
February 9th, 1938 
in her syndicated article “My Day” 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 


"Last night we held the last state dinner of the season, given 
in honor of the speaker of the House and Mrs. Bankhead. 
After it we had a delightful concert. Miss Lois Bannerman 
who plays the harp, is a charming young artist, who makes 
a most pleasing picture on the stage. Youth is always 
appealing and when you add talent plus beauty and charm, 
you are sure to have a sympathetic audience.” 














Season 1938-39 Now Booking 


Management: National Music League, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street, New York: City 
Lyon & Healy Harp 
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THE Juilliard Summer School will 

open on July 5 and continue to 
Aug. 12. The school, organized in 1932 
by John Erskine with George A. Wedge 
as director, has grown steadily until it 
reached capacity last summer with more 
than 800 students. 

Its courses are planned for students 
and musicians in ail branches of music. 
For high school students a special pro- 
gram adapted to their musical develop- 
ment is offered. 

An unusual group of courses is given 
in each department for teachers inter- 
ested in methods and materials of tech- 
nique and interpretation. Guy Maier 
gives the course in piano; Kathleen 
Parlow and Samuel Gardner, in violin; 
and Fraser Gange, in singing. 

In piano the faculty for individual and 
class instruction includes Katherine Bacon, 
James Friskin, Sascha Gorodnitzki, Alton 
Jones, Muriel Kerr, Guy and Lois Maier, 
Arthur Newstead, and Gordon Stanley. 
This is the first season for Gordon Stan- 
ley, a member of the winter staff and of 
the faculty of the Chautauqua Summer 
School. James Friskin is returning after 
an absence of two seasons from the Sum- 
mer School. Two-piano ensemble will 
again be given by Harold Triggs. Coenraad 
V. Bos, whose Art of Accompanying 
course was filled to capacity last season, 
will again consider problems in accompany- 
ing all types of instrumental and vocal 
works. 

A new course in Pianistic Interpretation 
will be offered by Guy Maier. Hazel Kins- 
cella, besides her classes in elementary and 
group piano methods, will conduct a special 
study of Bach and his forerunners. A 
course in Memorization with Winslow 
Cheney which met with an enthusiastic re- 
ception last season will be repeated. 

In the Singing Department the same 
plan of individual instruction combined with 
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Juilliard Summer School Plans New Season 


classes is offered. Coenraad V. Bos will 
repeat his special coaching course for ad- 
vanced students. Charles Hackett, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, is returning for his 
third season with the Summer School, with 
Fraser Gange, Belle Soudant, Ruth Stew- 
art, Bernard Taylor, and Ella Toedt com- 
pleting the staff in this department. 
Methods classes in “group voice,’ of spe- 
ciay interest to music supervisors, is con- 
ducted by Bernard Taylor. 

Violinists may again work with Kath 
leen Parlow, who joined the faculty last 
season. Besides the ensemble Hans Letz 
will offer individual instruction for the 
first time in the summer session. Samuel 
Gardner and Sascha Jacobsen, who have 
been with the School since its inception, 
will continue to give instruction. Mr. Letz 
will supervise the ensemble groups. 

Irving Cheyette, who conducts the band, 
offers courses of interest to instrumental 
supervisors. The chorus and orchestra will 
be directed by Peter Wilhousky. The con- 
ducting courses are given by Peter Wil- 
housky and Adolf Schmid in conjunction 
with the chorus and orchestra, so that stu- 
dents in these courses may receive practical 
training. 

Howard Brockway and Roy Harris will 
teach Composition. Adolf Schmid of the 
National Broadcasting Company will give 
a course in Orchestration. The classes in 
harmony, counterpoint, ear-training, and 
keyboard harmony will be given by Igor 
Buketoff, Judson Ehrbar, Ada _ Fisher, 
Isabel Lehmer, Ward Lewis, Bronson Ra- 
gan, A. Madeley Richardson, Beatrice 
Schneider, Belle Julie Soudant, Ruth Van 
Doren, Helen Whiley, and Beatrice Wil- 
kinson. 

In the Music Education department Alice 
Rogers will give courses in primary and 
secondary school methods. Blanche With- 
erspoon again will offer a practical course 
in the Staging of Operettas and Pageants ; 
and Mortimer Browning, in Music for the 
Children’s Theatre. Methods for present- 
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George A. Wedge 


ing music to the laymen will be given by 
Huddie Johnson O’Brien and George 
Wedge. 

Dr. Thomas Tapper will give three lec- 
tures on Efficient Handling of Personal 
Resources besides a course in Music His- 
tory. Irving Kolodin, critic on the staff 
of the New York Sun, will give a practical 
course in criticism, and Lamar Stringfield, 
composer and conductor, will give a course 
in American Folk Music. 

Through the summer session students 
able to meet the requirements may work for 
the diplomas and Bachelor of Science de- 
gree offered by the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard School of Music. The 
Teachers’ Certificate is awarded to those 
whose work is of such quality that it merits 
the approval of the faculty and who com- 
plete the requirements outlined. 


ROCHESTER HEARS 
RESIDENT RECITALISTS 








Eastman Faculty Members Play Enesco 
and Goossens Sonatas—Iturbi 
Gives Piano Concert 

RocuHeEster, March 20.—Gustave Tin- 
lot, violinist, and Sandor Vas, pianist, 
both on the faculty of the Eastman 
School of Music, gave a delightful so- 
nata recital at Kilbourn Hall on March 
1. The music presented consisted of 
Eugene Goossens’s Sonata No. 2 for 
Violin and Piano, Schubert’s Fantaisie 
Opus 159—Duet for Violin and Piano, 
and Georges Enesco’s Sonata No. 3, 
Opus 25 (in Roumanian folk-style for 
violin and piano). The Goossens sonata 
was the high-light of the program, and 
was well played. The Schubert music 
suffered from length and the Roumanian 
music seemed wearisome. The audience 
was very cordial and recalled the artists 
for encores. 

Katherine Hnatkiw, soprano, gave a 
recital in six languages at the Ukranian 
Civic Center on Feb. 26 before a capac- 
ity audience. Alfred Ripperger, tenor, 
assisted in the program, and Francis 
Jones provided smooth accompaniments. 

The Eastman School Symphony Band, 
Frederick Fennell, conductor, gave a 
concert in the Eastman Theatre, on Feb. 
26 before a large audience. As usual, 
most of the program was made up of 
symphonic music in very excellent ar- 
rangements for band. Douglas Danfelt 
was clarinet soloist. 

José Iturbi gave a magnificent piano 
recital at the Eastman Theatre on Feb. 
25. The Eastman School opera depart- 
ment presented scenes from the operas 
‘Eugene Onegin’ by Tchaikovsky and 
Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ at Kilbourn Hall on 
Feb. 21 and 22. At the two pianos were 
Catherine Bodler Rader and Gladys 
Apitzsch. M. E. W. 


ROCHESTER FORCES 
PLAY NATIVE WORKS 


Hanson Conducts Philharmonic 
In New Rogers Symphony 
on American List 


RocHEsTeR, March 20.—An Ameri- 
can Composers’ concert was given at the 
Eastman Theatre on March 10, Dr. 
Howard Hanson conducting the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic Orchestra in three 
American compositions. The first half 
of the concert was devoted to new music, 
and the second half, which was broad- 
cast, to American music already on con- 
cert programs. The new music consisted 
of Bernard Rogers’s new Symphony, 
No. 3. The music seems tenuous and 
hesitating, lacking in full-bodied orch- 
estral tone. 

The other two compositions were 
Gershwin’s ‘An American in Paris’ and 
Henry Hadley’s tone-poem ‘San Fran- 
cisco, a suite in three sections, only two 
of which were played—The Harbor’ 
and ‘Mardi Gras’. The Hadley music is 
well-orchestrated and easy to listen to. 
Mr. Rogers, who is on the Eastman 
School of Music faculty, was present to 
receive the applause of the large audi- 
ence, which as usual greeted Dr. Han- 
son with great cordiality. 

The Rochester Philharmonic, José 
Iturbi, conductor, was heard March 3 
in the Eastman Theatre. The program 
included Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in 
D Minor, arranged for orchestra by Sir 
Henry Wood, ‘Far Ocean’, a tone-poem 
by Edward Royce, member of the East- 
man School of Music faculty, Richard 
Strauss’s ‘Death and Transfiguration’, 
and Brahms’s First Symphony. The 
wonderful Bach music had a sonorous 
and stirring presentation, and _ the 
Strauss a brilliant performance. The 
Royce music, delicate and pastel-shaded, 
suffered somewhat for being sandwiched 
in. The Brahms symphony was well 
done. 

The Eastman School Symphony, Paul 
White conducting, gave a concert in the 
Eastman Theatre on March 8, before a 
very large audience. Assisting in the 
program was the Eastman School Cho- 
rus, Herman Genhart conductor. The 
program consisted of the Overture and 
Venusberg Scene from Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser’, the Coronation Scene from 
Moussorgsky’s ‘Boris Godounoff’, pre- 
sented by orchestra and chorus with 
Gerald Ingraham, baritone, and Morris 
Poaster, tenor, as soloists, and Brahms’s 
First Symphony. The orchestra played 
with excellent tone and the chorus and 
soloists did commendable work. The 
audience was augmented bv classes in 
music appreciation from the high 
schools of many nearby towns. 

Mary Ertz WILL 








Isidore Achron to Play in Paris 

Isidore Achron, pianist, sailed recent- 
ly for a European concert tour which 
will begin on April 3 with an appear- 
ance as soloist with the Colonne Orches- 
tra of Paris under Paul Paray. Mr. 
Achron plans to return to the United 
States in May. 





Josef Wagner Plays in Miami 

M1aAMI, Fla., March 20.—Josef Wag- 
ner, German pianist now resident in 
New York, came here at short notice 
recently to play at the Mana-Zucca 
Music Club, replacing Mischa Levitzki, 
who was sick. He was cordially ap- 
plauded. Included on the program was 
one of his own compositions. 











CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 33) 


March 8. The program he had chosen con- 
sisted of Bach’s Sonata in G for cello and 
piano, Dohnanyi’s Konzertstiick in D, a 
Sonata in C by Boccherini and Joaquin 
Nin’s ‘Suite Espagnole’ in four movements, 
‘Vieille Castille’, ‘Murcienne’, ‘Asturienne’ 
and ‘Andalouse’. Jack Finestone was his 
assistant at the piano. 

Mr. Bialkin’s playing disclosed a serious 
and reverential attitude towards his art and 
revealed the acquirement of considerable 
technical facility and smoothness in nego- 
tiating difficult passages, while an under- 
standing of fundamental artistic values was 
amply shown. The Boccherini sonata was 
cleanly articulated and its moods were 
clearly delineated, and there was suavity of 
phrasing and a good sense of style also in 
the extended Dohnanyi work, to which he 
responded more unreservedly than to the 
Bach sonata, which had been treated rather 
mechanically. Here as elsewhere, however, 
he was handicapped by the dryness and lack 
of sensuous beauty of his tone. Greater 
spontaneity of reaction to the music taken 
in hand and more vital dynamic impulse 
would have vivified his playing in general, 
albeit a certain dullness of effect was due 
in at least equal measure to the understate- 
ment of the piano parts, played conscien- 
tiously but colorlessly. The young recital- 
ist had a cordial and encouraging reception 
from his audience. = 


Olive Arnold Gives Town Hall Recital 

The usual process was reversed and 
Hollywood sent an artist to New York 
on the evening of March 11 when Olive 
Arnold, soprano, wife of the screen actor, 
Edwin Arnold, gave a recital in the Town 
Hall before a large and applausive audi- 
ence. 

Her program included groups of Lieder 
by Brahms, Schubert, Mahler, Wolff, 
Strauss and Marx, and French songs by 
Duparc, Laparra, Szule and Georges. A 
final group was devoted to music by 
English and American composers, includ- 
ing Vaughan Williams, Frank Bridge, 
Henry Hadley and Ernest Charles. 

Miss Arnold took up the thread of an 
interrupted concert career in California this 
winter, after several years away from the 
recital platform, and her interpretations 
upon this occasion were intelligent, musi- 
cianly and sympathetic. Her sense of pitch 
is almost infallible and the organ one that 
is appealing in quality in quieter passages 
where she achieved the realization of the 
music most fully, as in Duparc’s ‘Chan- 
son Triste’, Szulc’s ‘La Lune Blanche’ 
and Schubért’s “The Trout’. In these and 
in songs of similar character she gave 
interpretations that were tender, delicately 
shaded and sensitive. Her able accom- 


panist was Harvey Brown. W. 
Karl Ulrich Schnabel Appears in 
Recital 
Karl Ulrich Schnabel, pianist. Town 


Hall, March 12, afternoon: 


eee Th GA. Bihan ciccroscveceses Beethoven 
‘Invitation 4 la danse’; Op. 65 (original ver- 

# sion), Rondo in C (‘Perpetuum Mobile’) 
Weber 

Walzer, Tanze 

Schubert 
Polonaise in E Flat Minor, Nocturne in F 
Sharp, Scherzo in C Minor...........Chopin 


In recent weeks Mr. Schnabel has been 
a familiar figure on concert platforms, as a 
duet player with his father, in chamber 
music and as an accompanist, and it may 
well be that the dearth of sharply individ- 
ualized interpretations on this occasion can 
be explained by the change of role. His 
sensitive, light touch served him well in the 
allegro movements of the Beethoven sonata 
and in the Weber show-pieces. His play- 
ing was obviously the expression of a pro- 
found reverence for the music he inter- 
preted, but he did not succeed much of the 
time in projecting emotions and musical 
ideas. 

Where fleetness and shading were con- 
cerned, his playing had charm. But in the 
Beethoven Andante one missed the elo- 
quence inherent in its measures, nor did the 
soloist prove equal to its occasional out- 
bursts of fierce power. So appreciative 


Landler and Deutsche 
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Johan Franco 


Olive Arnold 


was the audience of Mr. Schnabel’s ‘Invita- 
tion to the Dance,’ that it would not allow 
him to finish it, and the applause for the 
purling Rondo recalled him several times. 
In Schubert’s dances and Chopin he had 
congenial material. 


~~. 


Raymonde Delaunois Returns in 
Recital 


Raymonde Delaunois, soprano. Carlos 
Salzedo at the piano and harp. Assisting 
harpist: Lucile Lawrence. Town Hall, 
March 15, afternoon: 

Sah RUGCOOMMOM. o6080c0s iss ccsces César Franck 

‘Chanson ET sh tetdandacavcbliat Henri Duparc 

‘Clair de lune’ (Menuet)........ Gabriel Fauré 

Trois chansons de Bilitis’: ‘La flite de 

Pan’, ‘La chevelure’, ‘Le tombeau des 

- acs con WO ee Drews adabaen Debussy 

De réve’, from ‘Proses lyriques’; ‘C’est 

l’extase langoureuse’; ‘Les ingénus’; ‘La 

grotte’; “Le faune’..........000ceess Debussy 

‘Shéhérazade’: ‘Asie’, ‘La fliite enchan- 

_ tée’, ‘L’indifférent’.......... .Maurice Ravel 

Seven ‘Canciones populares Espafiolas’: 


‘El Pano Moruno’, ‘Seguidilla Mur- 

ciana’, ‘Asturiana’, ‘Jota’, ‘Nana’, ‘Can- 

Se I ch eickveedséehecs Manuel de Falla 

Mme. Delaunois, fondly remembered for 
her participation in Metropolitan Opera 
performances some vears ago, was warmly 
welcomed on her reappearance here after 
a long interval by an audience of goodly 
size, which obviously received much pleas- 
ure from her singing of an exclusively 
French and Spanish list of songs. 

The French artist’s work was marked 
throughout by an authoritative spirit of in- 
terpretation and great refinement of style. 
Her voice, while of well-defined limitations 
as to color and sensuous quality, neverthe- 
less lent itself aptly to the various moods 
of the Debussy and Ravel songs in par- 
ticular, and perhaps her most appealing re- 
sults artistically were achieved in the 
‘Shéhérazade’ triptych, the salient character 
of each song being conveyed with skilful 
differentiation. 

A feature of the program of «unusually 
piquant interest was the Spanish group of 
Falla’s songs as given with the accompani- 
ments ingeniously transcribed for two harps 
by Carlos Salzedo and brilliantly played by 
him and his wife, Lucile Lawrence. As 
thus taken over for the harps the instru- 
mental parts were much more vividly sug- 
gestive of guitars and castanets than it 
would be possible to make them on the 
piano. With these inspiring accompani- 
ments Mme. Delaunois sang the group with 
telling effect. The piano accompaniments 
for the other songs on the program were 
also played by Mr. Salzedo. 


Johan Franco in Own Compositions 


Johan Franco, Dutch composer. Assist- 
ing artists: Maria Maximovitch, soprano; 
Alexander Szuwalski, violinist; Ralph and 
Norman Hollander, violinist and ’cellist. 
Town Hall, March 16, afternoon. Program 
of Johan Franco compositions : 

Sonata, No. 2, for piano (1933-34) 

Three Inventions for violin and ‘cello (1937): 

Preludio, Pastorale, Scherzo 
Four Songs (1936-37): ‘The Two That Stayed 
Behind’, ‘Dialogue’, “The Child and I’, 
‘Wanderer and Elves’ 

Concertino Lyrico for violin and piano (1937) 

Three Intermezzi for piano (1936-37) 

Mr. Franco is a gifted young Dutch com- 
poser not unknown here who was for five 
years a pupil of Willem Pijper and this 
program offering a cross-section of his 
work, revealed him as emphatically a mod- 
ernist speaking in the familiar language of 
the modernists but using its alphabet to 
express pronouncedly individual musical 
ideas. While in general he favors terse 
expression he does not hesitate to indulge 
in the long lyric line whenever it suits his 
purpose. : 

In this program his most expansive writ- 


ing was to be found in the four songs, 
which proved to be notably expressive set- 
tings, spaciously curved in line, of stimulat- 
ing poems by Nyhoff, the extended “Wan- 
derer and Elves’ being an imaginative mu- 
sical conception. The richly endowed Mme. 
Maximovitch sang these songs with great 
beauty of voice and marked musical in- 
telligence, negotiating their difficult inter- 
vals with unerring accuracy. In response 
to the enthusiastic applause she repeated 
the first one, one of the most difficult be- 
cause it is so breathlessly continuous, at 
the close of the group. 

The Concertino Lyrico, which had its 
first performance anywhere on this occa- 
sion, consists of three movements and the 
polytonal element conspicuous in all of Mr. 
Franco’s work is again much to the fore. 
All the movements are constructed on a 
symmetrically formal plan and each one 
opens with a violin solo setting forth the 
main theme. The most striking movement 
is perhaps the Adagio, with its long- 
breathed phrases and its unusually placed 
cadenza. Mr. Szuwalski and the compos- 


er played the work commendably. 
The piano sonata, based formally on the 
Scarlattian sonata concept, is also planned 





Carlos Salzedo 


in three movements, and here again the 
Lento proved to be the most arresting. All 
three sections are very short, as are the 
three Inventions for violin and ‘cello, well 
played by the Hollander brothers. Of the 
three piano Intermezzi at the end, the sec- 
ond seemed the most engrossing on a first 
hearing. Mr. Franco himself played these 
as well as the sonata and the accompani- 
ments for the songs. The audience was 
small but encouragingly responsive.  C. 


Raymonde Delaunois 


Beethoven Association Gives Concert 
Commemorating Debussy 


Beethoven Association Concert. Artists: 
Rosina and Josef Lhevine, pianists ; Marcel 
Grandjany, harpist; René Le Roy, flutist ; 
William Primrose, violist, and the Mu- 
sical Art Quartet (Sascha Jacobsen, Paul 
Bernard, William Hymanson, Marie Roe- 
maet-Rosanoff). Debussy Program: 

String Quartet in G Minor 

Sonata for flute, viola and harp 

*‘Nuages’; ‘Fétes’, transcribed for two pianos 

by Maurice Ravel 

‘Syrinx’ for flute unaccompanied 


Two Dances: ‘Danse sacrée’ and ‘Danse 
profane’ for harp with string quartet 
accompaniment 


By way of observing the twentieth an- 
niversary of Claude Debussy’s death on 
March 25, 1918, the Beethoven Associa- 
tion consecrated this concert to the music 
of the great French Impressionist. All of 
the performers undertook the tasks allotted 
them in a devotional spirit, and the pro- 
gram in general was maintained on a high 
level. 

One of the most delectable contributions 
was the playing of the sonata for flute, 
viola and harp by René Le Roy. William 
Primrose and Marcel Grandjany, at whose 
hands the inherent aristocratic grace of this 
music for a singularly felicitous combina- 
tion of instruments was fully realized. 
Then the Ravel transcription of two of the 
Nocturnes for orchestra, ‘Nuages’ and 
‘Fétes’, was played by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lhevinne with such distinction of style 
and finely adjusted tonal balance that it 
would be difficult to conceive of a more 
satisfying presentation of the music in this 
medium. At the same time, much of the 


colorful charm and atmosphere possible of 
achievement with the timbres of orchestral 
instruments necessarily has to be forfeited 
in transferring the music to pianos, how- 
ever adroitly made the transcription and re- 
sourceful the playing. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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New Songs, Folksongs, and Bach Pieces Are Issued 








TWO DISTINCTIVE NEW SONGS 
AND FOLK-TUNES FOR STRINGS 
ce songs of distinctive style and merit 
are ‘Velvet Shoes’ and ‘My Master 
hath a garden’ by Randall Thompson, pub- 
lished by the E. C. 
Schirmer Music Co. 
In ‘Velvet Shoes,’ a 
setting of an imagi- 
native little poem by 
Elinor Wylie, there 
is something intrigu- 
ingly remote about 
both the words and 
the music, while the 
prelude and inter- 
ludes suggestive of 
a march in the far 
distance add to the 
mystery of it all. 
The words of ‘My 
Master hath a gar- 
den’ have a touch of 
whimsy in the expression of their devo- 
tional spirit and the composer has set them 
with an almost naive simplicity that can- 
not fail to make an appeal. 

The same house has also brought out a 
most useful collection of folksongs of many 
countries arranged for four-part string en- 
semble, with piano ad lib., under the title 
‘The Year ’Round.’ The string parts are 
for a first and second violin, a viola or 
third violin and a ’cello. Simply arranged 
for elementary ensemble playing, the col- 
lection offers not only to younger students 
but to adult groups as well a rewarding 
field for sight-reading. The first of the 
two books consists of eleven folksongs, in 
arrangements restricted to the first posi- 
tion, and the second of fifteen, written for 
the first and third positions. They have 
been compiled by Susanna Myers and ar- 
ranged by Harvey Officer, while Helen 
Boynton has done the editing for strings. 

This country is represented by the Ver- 
mont ‘Green Mountain Volunteers’ and the 
Negro ‘Canefields,’ while the fine Christ- 
mas carol, “The March of the Kings’ comes 
from France, and the others are drawn 
from England, Ireland, Wales, Russia, 
Spain, Poland, Sweden, the Netherlands 
and the Tyrol. 





Randall Thompson 


BACH’S PIECES FOR SON 
IN SPECIAL NEW EDITION 

ROM the clavier instruction book that 

Bach wrote for his eldest son, Wilhelm 
Friedemann, Guy Maier has selected a 
group of pieces and edited them under the 
title ‘Twenty Pieces from Bach’s Book for 
His Son Friedemann,’ and the collection is 
now published by J. Fischer & Bro. 

The source book, begun at Coethen in 


1720, and not so well known as the Anna 
Magdalena book, was, as Mr. Maier points 
out in his foreword, a bulky volume, con- 
taining, as it did, not only all of the Two- 
and Three-Part Inventions and some of 
the Little Preludes and Fugues but also a 
miscellany of short pieces by Bach and 
other com rs, and even eleven of the 
Preludes of the Well- Tampered Clavichord, 
though in some cases shortened, altered 
and simplified. 

Mr. Maier has retained all eleven of the 
preludes taken from the Well-Tempered 
Clavichord and for the remaining nine of 
his twenty pieces he has used an ‘Applica- 
tion of the Embellishments,’ with Bach's 
original fingering, a Chorale in A Minor, 
two short Allemandes, two little Minuets, 
and the Allemande, Courante and Gigue in 
A which some authorities allege to be frag- 
ments of a suite by Bach’s contemporary 
Georg Phillip Telemann. Then, by way 
of good measure, an extra piece, making 
twenty-one instead of twenty is added, a 
Bourrée from a suite by Steltzeln. The 
contents begin with a page of Bach’s own 
elucidations of embellishments. 


NOTEWORTHY NOVELTIES 
IN GALAXY’S NEW LIST 

MONG the newest publications of the 

Galaxy Music Corporation are three 
songs that are likely to find a wide pub- 
lic. ‘To an Old Lady’, by Beatrice Posa- 
manick is a song of a charm and inner 
graciousness that are irresistible. The ten- 
der little poem by Eileen C. Gilchrist has 
inspired Miss Posamanick to write frag- 
rant music of a simplicity eminently suited 
to the words, and it is none the less ap- 
pealing for the faint suggestion of a Celtic 
turn of the line. 

Robert Elmore’s ‘From the Heights’ is a 
finely conceived setting of a soul-expanding 
poem by Arthur Davison Ficke, with the 
effect of the very expressive vocal line in- 
tensified by a particularly good accompani- 
ment. Then “The Owl and the Pussy-Cat’ 
is published in an unusually felicitous set- 
ting by the late Sandor Harmati, a setting 
of Edward Lear’s familiar rhyme that must 
take rank as one of the best nonsense songs 
for adults yet written. 

To its ‘Music for the Church’ the firm 
has added a fine and timely Easter anthem 
entitled ‘Triumph,’ by Alan Floyd. Writ- 
ten for a mixed chorus choir, or quartet, 
with baritone solo, it is a somewhat un- 
usual concept but a very impressive one, 
and it closes, appropriately, on an exultant- 
ly triumphant note. Harvey Gaul, too, has 
written in ‘Christ of the Fields and Flowers’ 
an anthem of individual beauty for a choir 
of mixed voices with soprano solo, with 
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the device of antiphonal singing employed 
with a Litany effect. The work creates a 
tangibly devout mood of spiritual com- 
muning. 

Other new. Galaxy choral works are an 
excellent arrangement from the experi- 
enced hand of Philip James of the Finnish 


text by Jean Teslof ; a well-designed choral 
transcription of Grieg’s “The First Prim- 
rose’ for mixed voices by Cesare Sodero, 
with an English translation of Paulsen’s 
words by Lorraine Noel Finley, and a 
highly effective transcription by Francis 
Moore of Schubert’s ‘The Bee’ that offers 
a men’s chorus special opportunities to in- 
dulge in characteristic and sonorous buzz- 
ing while not unduly taxing the memory to 
keep the text in mind. 

Mr. Moore has also made a version of 
‘The Bee’ for two pianos and not only is 
it an excellent piece for that medium, to be 
commended to duo-pianists generally, but 
it may also be used with good effect as an 
accompaniment to the choral version for 
male chorus. 

To the Galamuse Instrumental Library 
under the general editorship of A. Walter 
Kramer has now been added a transcrip- 
tion for woodwind quintet of the ‘Pas- 
torale’ from Liszt’s ‘Les Préludes’ by Ar- 
thur Hamilton. The prescribed set-up con- 
sists of flute, oboe, clarinet in B flat, horn 
in F and bassoon, while a part for E flat 
alto saxophone is also included to be used 
when no horn is available. Wherever pos- 
sible under the circumstances the different 
passages have been assigned to the instru- 
ments chosen by Liszt in the original score. 
This lovely excerpt from Liszt’s symphonic 
poem has been most discreetly transferred 
to the smaller combination, with which 
Mr. Hamilton has achieved noteworthy at- 
mospheric charm, and in its new guise it 
forms a significant addition to the Galaxy’s 
steadily expanding library of worthwhile 
transcriptions for instrument groups of 
various dimensions. 


The novelties further include Robert 
Leech Bedell’s ‘Elévation’ for organ, an 
attractive, well-written and useful three- 


page piece with no special technical prob- 
lems but offering a splendid opportunity 
for creating a meditative mood. And for 
church purposes there are also a fine Two- 
fold Amen and an equally effective Chant 
tune by Harvey Gaul, published on one 
card. 


"— BRIEFER MENTION —s 
Violin and Piano: 

‘Canto y Danza Andaluza’, by Manuel 
Quiroga. A brilliant and grateful concert 
piece in authentic Spanish style taxing the 
technical security and facility of the vio- 
linist and supporting the elaborate writing 
for violin with a well-rounded piano part. 
A ten-page piece (Schirmer). 

‘Country Tune’, by Margery Moore. A 
gay little dance with English folk-dance 
flavor and a perhaps unintentional Irish 
tinge as well. Four pages and simple (Lon- 
don: Stainer & Bell. New York: Galaxy). 

Improvisation on the Second Prelude of 
Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavichord, by An- 
dré Benoist. Ingeniously devised, with the 
violin parts amplifying the harmonic pro- 
gressions of the piano solo and building up 
an impressive climax. The original piano 
part is retained practically intact, ceding its 
sovereignty to the violin in only a few 
measures. A treatment of the original quite 
as iustifiable as Gounod’s adaptation of the 
first prelude for his ‘Ave Maria’ and more 
artistic in concept (Carl Fischer) 

Hungarian Dance, No. 5, by Johannes 
Brahms, arranged by Edgar Schenkman. A 
tasteful arrangement in the key of G Minor 
of the dance in F Sharp Minor in the piano 
version that is perhaps the most popular of 
the set (Schirmer). 

Nocturne, Op. 21, No. 3, by Alberto 
Jonas. A new version of a piece essentially 
grateful to the violinist with its freely soar- 
ing melody and its brilliant cadenza leading 
back into the first idea after the more “ap- 
passionata” middle part. Four pages (Carl 
Fischer ). 


Saltarello, by E. R. Blanchet. Has a 
good rhythmic lilt and is good for the fin- 
gers but is melodically uninventive and in 
general is unlike the composer’s usual style 
(Schirmer). 

‘Valse Romantique’, Op. 46, by Charles 
Dennée. A graceful slow waltz with a 
nostalgic, ‘cello-like main melody in the 
tenor register and effectively contrasting 
sections (Schmidt). 

‘Un Suefio en Granada’ (‘A Dream in 
Granada’), by Federico Longas. An un- 
usually effective tango. Three pages of 
seductive Spanish rhythm and color in 
languorous mood (Marks). 

Sonatina, by Joseph Wagner. Three 
movements, an Allegro animato, a slow 
Intermezzo and a Rondo, all imbued with 
the up-to-date spirit of emotional detach- 
ment. Arbitrary of line and harmonically 
angular, it makes the impression of being 
mechanically conceived and written. Twelve 
pages in all (Paris: Editions Maurice Se- 
nart. Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel). 

‘Lament’, Op. 1, by L. H. Flood. A 
three-page piece expressive of the mood of 
an appended poem of Good Friday signifi- 
cance. It starts out promisingly but the 
material is not sufficiently developed (Lon- 
don: Paxton). 


Piano Teaching Material: 


‘On Stilts’, by Marie F. Hall. A well- 
devised little piece for practice in alternat- 
ing the hands in double thirds. ‘The Hop 
Toad’ and ‘The Clown Band’, by C. Franz 
Koehler. The first, in a characteristic 
hopping rhythm, cultivates a staccato touch 
and ease in hand leaps, though the legato 
spreads are rather large for the hands that 
will play it. The second is a good little 
march, ‘Down in the Cane Patch’, by Cora 
Mae Raezer. Offers special training for 
the left hand in carrying the melody. Al- 
legretto from Sonata, Op. 54, No. 1, by 
Cornelius Gurlitt. A reprint as edited by 
Carl Deis of a movement especially useful 
for teaching (Schirmer). 

‘For Nimble Fingers’: ‘Fiddlesticks’, 
‘Cover-Quick’ and ‘Touch and Go’, by Ian- 
the E. Bridge. Three useful little pieces, 
the first a special study in touch and local- 
ity, the second in surety in making leaps, 
and the third in facility both legato and 
staccato (London: Stainer & Bell. New 
York: Galaxy). 

Ten Descriptive Sketches, compiled and 
analyzed by Edith McIntosh. An admir- 
ably chosen and edited collection of pieces 
whose appeal to young pupils has been 
proven and which serve to especially good 
purpose in developing style and the masterv 
of various technical problems. The pieces 
used are ‘Waltz of the Toys’ by Georges 
Bermont, ‘Hop o’ My Thumb’ by Julia Fox, 
‘Bagpipes in Dundee’ by Bainbridge Crist. 
‘Indian War Call’ by Alfred Marlhom. 
‘March of the Candy Soldiers’ by Elizabeth 
L. Hopson, ‘Banjo-Pickaninnies’ by T. 
Robin MacLachlan, ‘Oriental Fantasy’ by 
Ada Martin, ‘Up and Down the Mountain- 
side’ and ‘Watermelon Pickaninnies’ by 
Francis Gwynn and ‘Dance of the Dwarfs’ 
by Michael Aaron (Flammer). 

‘The Music Box’, by Ezra Rachlin. An 
instance of a music box “gone modern”, 
while functioning, according to tradition, 
in the upper reaches of the piano (Elkan- 
Vogel). 


TWO SUITES FOR ORCHESTRA 
FORMED FROM PURCELL MUSIC 

HE vital musical genius of Henry 

Purcell glows in the pages of two suites 
formed from his music that have been 
published recently by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press (New York: Carl Fischer, 
Inc.). One is John Barbirolli’s Suite for 
Strings (with optional woodwind) which 
Philarmonic audiences have heard played 
under the arranger’s baton, while the other 
is a suite drawn from the opera ‘Dido 
and Aeneas’ and edited for strings by E. 
T. Dent, who has added a continuo part 
for cembalo or piano. 

The six movements of Mr. Barbirolli’s 
strings, 


well-contrived arrangement for 
(Continued on page 37) 
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(Continued from page 36) 

with optional horns in F in the first and 
last, English horn in the fifth and flutes 
in the minuet, are drawn from various 
sources of Purcell’s dramatic music. ‘Dido 
and Aeneas’, the music written for ‘King 
Arthur’, ‘The Gordian Knot Untied’ and 
‘The Virtuous Wife’, and Volume 15 of 
the Purcell Society Edition, containing 
mainly ‘Welcome Songs’, supplied the ma- 
terial. The ‘Dido and Aeneas’ Suite ef- 
fectively arranged by Mr. Dent consists 
of seven parts, and for these he has used 
the overture, the “Triumphing Dance’, the 
‘Echo Dance of the Furies’, a second act 
tune, a third act tune, the ‘Sailors’ Dance’ 
and the ‘Dance of Witches and Sailors’. 


NEW PIECES FOR CHILDREN 
HARMONICALLY MODERNISTIC 

HE new trend in music for the young 

appearing in England and on the Con- 
tinent towards making concessions to the 
harmonic feeling engendered by the music 
of the modernists or, more specifically and 
directly, the down-to-the-minute popular 
music, is illustrated anew in ‘Ettra,’ a set 
of four piano pieces by Mary Donington. 
This and two other collections for young 
students by the same composer, ‘Rippletail’ 
and ‘Here and There,’ are published in 
London by Stainer & Bell, represented here 
by the Galaxy Music Corporation. 

The character of the ‘Ettra’ pieces is 
indicated by the subtitles, ‘Ettra the Child 
wonders about many things,’ ‘Ettra com- 
mands in Toyland,’ ‘Ettra the Youth dreams 
on the Gull Rock’ and ‘Ettra restlessly 
challenges many things.’ The first is espe- 
cially provocative in its frank appeal to 
what the composer assumes to be the musi- 
cal psychology of the modern child, but 
the music of all four is both imaginative 
and structurally substantial. The moodful 
third is perhaps the most effective of all. 
‘Rippletail’ (evidently the name of a 
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squirrel), a set of eight much easier pieces, 
and ‘Here and There,’ which is Book 4 of 
the ‘Pianist Musician’ Series, both contain 
much teaching material with a lilting 
charm and well-defined rhythmical char- 
acter. 


COUNTRY JIGS BY GUION 
AMONG PIANO NOVELTIES 

WO ‘Country Jigs’ by David Guion 

are conspicuous in G. Schirmer, Inc.’s 
most recent output of piano novelties. Mr. 
Guion has many 
times disclosed a sin- 
gular deftness in 
writing in the idiom 
of American country 
dances, and in these 
latest adventures in 
that domain his skill 
seems, if anything, 
more pointed than 
ever. 

Both of these jigs 
have a sharply de- 
fined melodic con- 
tour and a snappy 
rhythm. In the one 
in C with its varied 
accents the rhythmi- 
cal stamping of heavy feet gives a lusty, 
exuberant effect, while the one in D opens 
with the tuning of the fiddles and frequent- 
ly afterwards refers to this with recurring 
open fifths in the left hand. This one is 
perhaps somewhat more foot-tickling and 
its melodic character is a bit more char- 
acteristic of the traditional fiddlers’ break- 
down. Both have an irresistible rhythmic 
vitality and melodic ebullience. 

Also new is a Toccata by Alfred Miro- 
vitch, the pianist-composer’s Opus 29, a 
rapid-fire piece, the index to which is found 
in the indication given at the outset, “with 
pagan savagery, but held in check by a 
rhythm of steel” and “sharp and dry.” 
Frequent changes of rhythm are involved 
and it would appear that the composer had 
some kind of grotesquerie in mind as, fol- 
lowing his initial suggestion of “pagan 
savagery,” he wants one part played “like 
little bells” and a certain passage in the 
left hand done “clumsily, grotesquely”, 
while other spots again are labelled “laugh- 
ter” (a bit raucous, at that, as of witches) 
and descending glissandi in the high treble 
are supposed to represent “shrieks.” A 
relentlessly driving piece in the modern 
spirit, though not excessive in its disson- 
ance for the dissonance-attuned ear, it fits 
in aptly with the generally accepted mani- 
festations of the present age. 

In the same batch of new piano pieces 
there is also a ‘Valse Elaine’ by Oscar 
Rasbach, a very graceful waltz with an 
engaging lilt and a quality of popular ap- 
peal such as that which gave to Schuett’s 
‘A la bien aimée’ a widespread and long- 
lived vogue. And, finally, there is an 
‘Arabesque in B’ by Erik Meyer-Helmund, 
as edited by Carl Deis, a salon piece with 
all the melliflouousness and pianistic play- 
ableness always characteristic of this Ger- 
man-Russian composer’s work for the 
piano. 





David Guion 


A WAGNER CHORAL TRIBUTE 
TO COSIMA NOW PUBLISHED 
FOr collectors of Wagneriana a “Kind- 

Katechismus zu Kosel’s Geburtstag’ 
(‘Children’s Catechism for Kosel’s Birth- 
day’) written and composed by Richard 
Waener for Frau Cosima’s thirty-sixth 
birthday on Dec. 25, 1873, has now been 
made available by B. Schott’s Sons in 
Mayence (New York: Associated Music 
Publishers). 

Written originally as a song for girls’ 
voices with piano accompaniment, it was 
sung by the four young daughters of the 
house in honor of their mother early on 
Christmas morning of that year. A year 
later the girls again sang it for Frau Co- 
sima on her Christmas Day birthday, but 
this time with the accompaniment of a 
small orchestra. On Dec. 14 Wagner had 
so orchestrated it and added a charming 
little postlude of sixteen measures, the 
last seven of which happen to be the clos- 
ing measures of ‘Gdtterdammerung’, the 


score of which had been completed only 
a few weeks before, on Nov. 21. 

The song itself is very short and repre- 
sents a question-and-answer play of. words 
in German on the name “Cosima”, while, 
as a gesture to the greater significance 
of the day, the melody ends with the clos- 
ing phrase of the tune of ‘O du frdhliche, 
O du selige, gnadenbringende Weihnachts- 
zeit’. As published, a facsimile of the 
manuscript of the orchestral score, which 
is at Wahnfried, is first given, prefaced 
by the legend, in German, “Sung by my 
children with orchestral accompaniment on 
Christmas Day, 1874, at eight o'clock in 
the morning in the balcony of the large 
hall at Wahnfried”. Then follows a printed 
and, hence, more readily decipherable re- 
production, with the piano score as ar- 
ranged by Friedrich Jung added to the 
orchestral score. 

The words, written to be sung by a solo 
voice and answering chorus, are: 

Sagt mir, Kinder, was bliht am Maitag? 

Die Rose. die Rose. die Ros’im Mai. 

Kinder, wisst ihr auch was bliht in der Weih- 
nacht? 

Die Kose-, die Kose-, die kosende Mama, die 

Cosima! 

Verwelkte auch die Maitagsrose 
Neu erbliht sie in der Weihnacht Schoosse. 


Ros’im Mai, Kos’im Mai, allerliebste, aller- 
schénste Cosima! 


=— BRIEFER MENTION —« 


Teaching Material: 

‘Green Hills’, by William Alwyn. A 
piece in the spirit and style of an arrange- 
ment of a folksong, with a good tune but 
the incongruously sophisticated harmonies 
now in vogue in the treatment of folksong 
material (Oxford. New York: Carl 
Fischer). 


‘Toy Cupboard’ Series for very little 
people, consisting for the most part of 
two one-page pieces in each intriguingly 
designed cover. Those at hand are “The 
Wooden Engine’ and ‘The Broken Tick- 
Tock’ by Helen Fraser; ‘Noah’s Ark 
Animals’ and ‘Teddybears—All of Them’ 
by F. Percival Driver; ‘Punch’ and 
‘Bobby’ by Olive Lloyd; ‘Lott’s Bricks’ 
and ‘Date Stamp’ by E. Markham Lee; 
‘Soldiers’ and ‘Cars’ by Doreen Fifer, and 
‘Paint Box’ and ‘Tricycle’ by Annie Z. 
Miller. Of varying degrees of musical 
attractiveness, they are almost all well 
conceived, the only dubious one being the 
Miller ‘Paint Box’, which would seem to 
be designed to cultivate a modernistic har- 
monic feeling and lack of scale sense in the 
earliest beginner (Oxford. New York: 
Carl Fischer) 


A New Gavotte and Trio of Circa 1731; 
Courant by Matheson, edited by Harold 
Craxton. Two more flavorsome little 18th 
century pieces to add to the impressive list 
of arrangements of early music made by 
this English musician, who seems to have a 
special predilection for such music. Both 
are edited with the utmost care to preserve 
their inherent simplicity and charm. The 
gavotte, of anonymous origin, is perhaps 
the more ingratiating of the two and has 
the peculiarity of having a trio in three- 
four time, although it is not so marked. 
The composer of the Courant is presum- 
ably Johann Matheson (London. New 
York: Carl Fischer). 


For Organ: 


Toccata in F, by J. L. Krebs, No. 10 of 
Cramer’s Collection of Eighteenth Century 
Music for the Organ, edited by Harvey 
Wall; Short Prelude and Fugue, by Wil- 
liam Boyce, Overture to ‘Comus’, by T. A. 
Arne and Three Eighteenth Century Pre- 
ludes, consisting of a Prelude in A Minor 
and a Trio in D Minor by John Stanley 
and a Siciliano by William Walond, all 
arranged for modern organ by Harry Wall, 
as Nos. 7, 8 and 9 of Set 5 of Cramer’s 
Library of Organ Music by British Com- 
posers, edited by Martin Shaw. These are 
all valuable additions to noteworthy collec- 
tions of gems for organ (London: J. B. 
Cramer). 

‘October Twilight’, Op. 95, No. 2, by 
Henry Hadley, transcribed by Earl R. Lar- 


son. An effective organ version of the late 
American conductor-composer’s appealing, 
nostalgic little reverie, heretofore available 
for violin and piano and for ’cello and piano 
(Carl Fischer). 

Variations Symphoniques on a Sarabande 
by Jacques Champion de Chambonniéres, 
by Parker Bailey. A well-wrought and at- 
tractive set of variations of considerable di- 
versity of style on a beautiful melody by 
the seventeenth century French composer 
(Paris: ‘A la flute de Pan”. New York: 
H. W. Gray). 

‘La Media Noche’, serenade from ‘His- 
pania’ Suite, by Albert Stoessel, arranged 
by Philip James. A knowingly made ar- 
rangement that transfers all the Spanish 
flavor and color of the original to the organ 
intact (Carl Fischer). 


Two Pianos, Four Hands, for Children: 


‘Tales and Tunes’, a set of four pieces, 
by Perey Judd. Short, well-contrasted 
pieces, a Dance Tune, a ‘Sad Story’, a Tune 
for Two and a Procession. Attractive and 
well-written, offering especially good drill 
in phrasing (London: Elkin. New York: 
Galaxy). 

‘Dance of the Dwarfs’ and ‘Wood 
Nymphs’ Frolics’, by Michael Aaron, ar- 
ranged by Carolyn Bowen. Good arrange- 
ments of two capital pieces, the second pro- 
viding good practice in crossing and alter- 
nating the hands, while the first is especial- 
ly useful as appealing to boys (Flammer). 
Two Pianos, Eight Hands: 

Gavotte from ‘Idomeneo’, by Mozart, ar- 
ranged by Paul Zilcher. An easy arrange- 
ment to be recommended for developing a 
sense of Mozart style in young pupils 
(Schmidt). 

‘Dance and Play’, by Percy Judd. A set 
of five very musical little one- and two-page 
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ducts for children, a ‘Dainty Dance’, 
March, a ‘Slumber Song’ (Intermezzo), a 
‘Quaint Dance’ and ‘Romp’. (Elkin. 
New York: Galaxy). 
NEW PIANO PIECES 
COME FROM ENGLAND 
Aus new piano pieces recently arrived 

from the house of J. & W. Chester, 
England, a Romance and a Caprice by 
Willoughby H. Williams, published in one 
cover as “Two Concert Pieces’, call for 
special comment. The composer is not 
afraid to follow traditional lines of writing 
when his material calls for it, but at the 
same time he knows how to avoid the trite 
and stilted. The Romance is a very grate- 
ful piece, of medium difficulty, while the 
Caprice, sub-titled ‘Will-o’-the-Wisp’, is 
equally attractive as a sprightly scherzo, 
requiring greater technical facility than 
its companion. 

Three “Tone Pictures’ by J. Speaight, 
bearing the titles, “The Moon-enchanted 
Sea’, “Cynthia Dances’ and ‘Revellers on 
the Village Green’, are likewise refresh- 
ingly melodic and fluently written, the third 
being an especially good piece. A new 
transcription of the Prelude of Bach's 
Sixth Violin Sonata, in E, to add to the 
several already made, is by Paul van Kat- 
wijk and it is undoubtedly the most bril- 
liant arrangement for the piano yet made of 
this prelude. 

A set of Five Short Pieces by Lennox 
Berkeley will hardly meet the expecta- 
tions of those who were intrigued by a 
Polka written by this composer three or 
four years ago. These short pieces, of 
no special technical difficulty, are irritating 
in their gratuitous dissonance and restless- 
ly fluctuating rhythm. The one page of 
the first piece has nine changes of rhythm 
in its seventeen measures, while the fifth 
piece has as many in the course of its thir- 
teen measures. 

NOTEWORTHY PIANO WORKS 

COME FROM F. S. CONVERSE 

Significant contributions to the piano 
literature of this country and the music 
world in general have recently been 
made by F. S. Converse. A Sonata, the 
first the Boston composer has yet done 
for piano, and a Prelude have been pub- 
lished by the New England Conserva- 
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tory of Music Store in Boston, while a 
set of Three Easy Pieces has been 
issued by The ‘Fourwinds’ Press of 
Westwood, Mass. 

The sonata has been fashioned with 
a keen sense of formal symmetry and a 





Frederick Converse 


basic adherence to traditional struc- 
tural designs. Harmonically it is free, 
resourceful and richly colored, while in 
the shaping of the main themes, too, 
there is a freedom of movement that 
creates a refreshingly untrammeled and 
expansive effect. There are three move- 
ments, an Allegro con brio of marked 
beauty, an Andante sostenuto somewhat 


Brahmsian in spirit and none the worse 
for that, and a brilliant final Allegro 
with eloquent, spacious themes, the one 
of heroic contour given out first in D 
major being outstandingly fine. This 
sonata is without doubt one of the 
strongest and musically most significant 
large-scale piano works yet produced in 
this country, or, it is probable, any- 
where in recent years. Technically it 
requires an advanced equipment. 

The prelude is a rapidly moving 
piece of distinctive physiognomy that 
combines the virtues of being an excel- 
lent technical study and, at the same 
time, a composition of fine dramatic pos- 
sibilities for the player with imagina- 
tion. It is eight pages in length and, 
like the sonata, belongs to the advanced 
grade. 

The set of Three Easy Pieces pub- 
lished by the ‘Fourwinds’ Press consists 
of an Air de Ballet, a Folk Song and 
a Minuet, and they are all of the inter- 
mediate grade. This is excellent solo 
and teaching material, and, quite apart 
from its musical worth, the set should 
make a_ special appeal to progressive 
teachers because of the detailed struc- 
tural analysis with which each piece is 
provided, an explanation of the termin- 
ology used in the analysis being given 
at the beginning of each. But from the 
standpoint of musical value, too, they 
must. inevitably prove thrice welcome 
additions to the teaching répertoire. 
The first two are at hand. The Air de 
Ballet is a very graceful and charming 
piece in the accepted style of this type 
of composition, with a good rhythmic 
lilt, while the Folk Song has all the lat- 
ent nostalgia of a Negro spiritual and 
the characteristically turned line of 
one, subjected to artistically resource- 
ful instrumental treatment. 
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Piano Solo: 


Four Polkas,, by Bedrich Smetana. A 
fresh edition, as revised by Vilem Kurz of 
the State Conservatory in Prague, of some 
of the great Bohemian composer’s best 
dances in this form. Those included are 
the ones in E, F Minor, C, Moderato, and 
C, Allegro (‘Bettina’) (Prague: Hudebni 
Matice). 

Three Dances, Op. 5: Gavotte, Minuet, 
Jig, by Spencer Norton. A set of classic 
dances treated in the modern spirit and 
featured by Guiomar Novaes at her con- 
certs last season. Harmonic angularity 
detracts from the effect of the first two 
especially, the Jig being the most grate- 
ful of the three (Manuscript Society. 
Boston: R. D. Row). 


Nocturne, by Merritt Johnson. An at- 
tractive musical concept with long-breathed, 
well-curved phrases in its lyric main sub- 
ject and a climactically developed middle 
section (Aberdeen, S. D.: College Book 
Store). 

‘Primavera’ (‘Pictures of Spring’) by 
John A. Farrell. An attractively issued 
book of first piano pieces from two to three 
lines in length, consistently designed and 
provided with title that appeal to the child’s 
imagination. A few little duets are in- 
cluded at the end (Paterson. New York: 
Carl Fischer). ia 


For Sole Voice 

‘Flute d'argent’, by Courtlandt Palmer. 
A fluently written song but lacking definite 
character and personality, with an accom- 
paniment suggestive of the flute (Zurich: 
Hug & Cie Fréres). 


Piano Teaching Material 


First Piano Book, by Frank J. Potamkin. 
Consists almost entirely of folk-song ma- 
terial from many countries reduced to its 
simplest form and so arranged as to em- 
brace in progressive order the various 
problems beginners have to solve. Es- 


tablishes a good background of folk-song 
knowledge. From time to time solfége ex- 


ercises are introduced. The author urges 
teaching by rote as much as possible at this 
stage. A useful glossary of terms is ap- 
pended (Elkan-Vogel). 


For Young Pianists 


‘Doodle Bug’, by Alfred Marlhom. An 
attractive little piece for constantly alter- 
nating hands, with a subject story sure 
to appeal to children. ‘March of the Candy 
Soldiers’, by Elizabeth L. Hopson. A good 
march, with a special harmonic appeal. 
(Flammer). 


Twelve Waltzes, by W. A. Mozart. A 
re-print after the first edition, as revised 
by Ernst Décsey, of the set of little waltzes 
composed by Mozart during the Winter 
before his death. Light-hearted whimsies, 
with programmatic trios in three of them 
as ‘The Canary’ in the fifth, ‘The Barrel- 
Organ’ in the ninth and ‘The Sleigh-Ride’ 
in the twelfth. (Universal. New York: 
Associated). 


GEMS OF FOLK BALLADRY 
GATHERED IN NEW VOLUME 
FOLK-LORISTS who are sometimes 
disheartened by the tares that obscure 
the wheat in the domain of folk-balladry 
will applaud the publishing by J. Fischer & 
Bro. of an American Anthology of Old- 
World Ballads compiled and edited by 
Reed Smith, with settings made by Hilton 
Rufty. For this collection limits itself to 
the twenty-five that the compiler believes 
to be the most representative and attractive 
traditional ballad airs recorded in America, 
an opinion reached after examining a total 
of 807. 

The quest of the compiler, who is dean 
of the graduate school of the University 
of South Carolina, was to find those most 
noteworthy for musical appeal alone 
Hence, not only were the commonplace and 
fragmentary examples eliminated from 
consideration, but also many that were of 
great interest and musical worth as well 
As a matter of fact, sixty were first chosen, 
but subsequent winnowings reduced the 
number. 

The collection is prefaced by an enlight- 
ening survey of the ballad field in this coun- 
try, a brief illustrated explanatory dis- 
course on the modes the music is based 
u7on, and detailed and very interesting 
notes on the Old World origin and differ- 
ent variants current of each ballad included, 
identifying the American region in which 
the version used was found. Cecil Sharp's 
exhaustive researches in the field naturally 
have formed the basis for this work, and 
Mr. Rufty in harmonizing the tunes has 
been in agreement with Mr. Sharp’s stand 
against the use of chromaticisms and other 
ornate or exotic devices in the harmoniza- 
tion of essentially diatonic folk-tunes. The 
result is that the basic model structure al- 
ways remains unobscured. And for the 
benefit of the student the modal classifica- 
tion is noted at the beginning of each song 

Three of the chosen twenty-five are ac- 
counted for by the ubiqnitous ‘Bonny Bar- 
bara Allen’ alone, for which it is asserted 
that it has “more texts, more tunes and a 
wider geographical spread than anv other 
of the ballads found in America.” Vir- 
ginia alone, it seems, can boast of ninety- 
two variant texts and a dozen tunes for 
it. The first two given here are from 
South Carolina, while the third is one of 
the older English versions. ‘Lord Lovel’ 
and ‘A Pretty Fair Miss’ are also given 
as South Carolina knows them. 

‘Old Bangum’, ‘Robin Hood and Arthur 
O’Bland’, ‘Marv Hamilton’ and ‘The Wife 
Wrapt in Wether’s Skin’ are given in the 
versions found in Virginia, and “The Cher- 
rv-Tree Carol’, ‘The Brown Girl’. ‘Lady 
Gay’ and ‘Lord Orland’s Wife’ in those of 
Kentucky. From North Carolina come 
‘The House Carpenter’ and ‘The Farmer's 
Curst Wife’: from Georgia. “The Cruel 


Mother’, and from West Virginia, “The 
Hangman’s Tree’. 
Then Rhode Island contributes ‘King 


Tohn and the Abbot’: Vermont, “The Little 
Cabin Boy’: Maine, ‘Fair Sally’: Missouri. 
‘The Two Sisters’, and Utah, ‘The Raggle 
Taggle Gypsies’. Finally, the ‘Willie of 
Hazel Green’ and ‘The False Lady’ were 
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found in New Brunswick, Canada, while a 
sailor in the United States Navy supplied 
‘The High Barbaree’, one of the few sea 
ballads in the folk-song literature, which 


is supposed to date from about 1600. 


BINGHAM’S “WILDERNESS STONE’ 
BASED ON ‘JOHN BROWN’S BODY’ 


Drawing his text from Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét’s ‘John Brown’s Body’, 
Seth Bingham has composed an Ameri- 
can folk cantata that seems destined to 
attract widespread 
interest. Entitled 
‘Wilderness Stone’, 
it has just been 
published by the 
H. W. Gray Com 
pany. A prominent 
part is assigned tc 
a narrator, while 
the music itself is 
devised for soprano, 
tenor, baritone and 
bass soloists, chorus 
and orchestra. 
The Civil War 





Seth Bingham 
story told by the poet Benét, with 


its frequent 
strikingly 


colloquialisms, forms a 
vivid background for a 
cantata of typically American folk 
flavor, and the incorporation of sev- 
eral Civil War songs intensifies the 
local color. ‘When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home’, for one, is given a 
rousing opportunity. Mr. Birigham has 
explained that the music is largely de- 
veloped from three original tunes, 
‘Since I Was Begotten’, ‘Love Came 
By’ and ‘Sweet Idleness’, and several 
characteristic motifs, while, apart from 
the Civil War songs introduced, the 
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composer’s Own afrangement of the 
Appalachian folk-song ‘Come All You 
Fair and Tender Ladies’ and also the 
hymn-tune ‘Dundee’ are used uncut. 
The composer’s ‘Love’ Came By’ has the 
very essence of a folk-song and is one 


_ of the loveliest numbers in the cantata. 


Then the romance between Jack and 
Melora is treated with a tender delicacy 
and enveloped in a musical atmosphere 
of poetic beauty. The score culminates 
in a_ fine, full-throated finale on the 
words “The Wilderness stone is found!” 

The libretto has red blood, pathos, 
poetry and beauty, and it speaks with 
forceful directness. Mr. Bingham’s 
music provides an ideal setting, and so 
the work offers something of a unique 
nature to the choral societies of this 
country. 


A GOOD NEW COLLECTION 
OF FAVORITE PIANO PIECES 
ISCELLANEOUS collections of piano 
music have always been more or less 
suspect because of the padding that 
formerly characterized them. But a well 
selected and well edited group of composi- 
tions in one binding has a specifically use- 
ful place in the musical’ scheme of things 
and such a one emphatically is the ‘Piano 
Pieces for Everyone’, a collection of forty- 
six pieces from the contemporary piano 
répertoire, edited by Nicholas de Vore and 
published by the D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 

In.bringing together so many of the cur- 
rent favorites with both those who are 
serious students and those who play only 
for their personal pleasure the compiler has 
started, chronologically speaking, with 
Beethoven's German Dance in C and 
Ecossaises, in Busoni’s version, which, with 
the Brahms Intermezzo in E, Op. 116, No. 
6, are the representatives of the classics. 
Then for the romanticists Chopin’s Noc- 
turne in F Sharp and Prelude in E Minor, 
the Ballet Music from Schubert’s ‘Rosa- 
munde’ and Schumann’s Andantino from 
the Sonata in G Minor, ‘Prophet Bird’ and 
‘Soaring’ are used, while the nine modern 
classics include Dohnanyi’s Capriccio in B 
Minor, Franck’s ‘Danse lente’, a Caprice by 
Reger, a Valse by Pierné and pieces by 
Fauré, Respighi, Grieg and MacDowell. 

The modern Russian school is repre- 
sented by Arensky’s ‘Consolation’ in D, two 
pieces by Prokofieff, ‘Elan’ and a ‘Legende’, 
pieces by Rachmaninoff, Scriabin, Juon, 
Medtner and Rebikoff and Stravinsky’s 
‘Chez Petrouchka’. Then in the Salon 
Pieces classification Albeniz’s ‘Cordova’, 
Amani’s ‘Orientale’ and Palmgren’s “White 
Lilies’ are among the ten chosen. And 
finally there are transcriptions, the 
‘Berceuse’ from Stravinsky’s ‘Fire Bird’, 
the Schubert-Liszt ‘Du bist die Ruh’, a 
Prokofieff march, and others. 

The general accessibility of the contents 
is indicated by the fact that while ten of 
the pieces are of Grade III difficulty and 
a few of Grade V and still fewer of Grade 
VI, the majority are of the fourth grade. 
They have been carefully edited and are 
printed spaciously and attractively on good 
paper. 


THREE GOOD COLLECTIONS 
FOR INSTRUMENTAL GROUPS 
ro the small group of music-makers in 

the piano-violin-’cello combination G. 
Schirmer, Inc., has recently published three 
particularly worthwhile collections. Two 
of them are Books I and II of ‘Classical 
Masters in Easy Trio Arrangements’ by 
Alexandre Barjansky and the third is a 
Trio Album of arrangements of favorite 
melodies by Robert Biederman. 

The two Barjansky books are concerned 
with the compositions of standard com- 
posers from Couperin to Grieg, and the 
arrangements are kept consistently within 
the powers of players of but modest techni- 
cal attainments. The first book contains a 
Sarabande, entitled ‘La Lugubre,’ by Cou- 
perin, an Air by Mattheson, an Air and 
one of the Little Preludes by Bach, a 
Bourrée by Krebs, the ‘Dance of the 
Sylphs’ from Gluck’s ‘Orfeo,’ a Gavotte by 


Grétry, the Andante from a Mozart Sonata 
in C, a little Waltz by Weber, the Theme 
from Schubert’s Impromptu in B Fiat, an 
Andante con Espressione by Schumann and 
a Theme by Mendelssohn. 

In Book II of Mr. Barjansky’s work 
there are the Rigaudon in E Minor by 
Rameau, the lovely Sarabande in D Minor 
and a Chaconne in G by Handel, a Minuet 
by Haydn, the Theme from Mozart’s A 
Major Piano Sonata, two Country Dances 
by Beethoven, Schumann’s ‘The Merry 
Peasant,’ Chopin’s Prelude in B Minor, 
the ‘Old French Song’ and the Russian 
Dance, ‘Kamarinskaia, by Tchaikovsky 
and Grieg’s ‘Grandmother’s Minuet.’ 

The Biederman Trio Album fills a need 
of a different nature, devoted, as it is, to 
arrangements of songs and instrumental 
pieces by contemporary composers, with the 
one exception of the ‘Londonderry Air’. 
And the parts for the three instruments are 
somewhat more difficult, the piano parts es- 
pecially being considerably more elaborate. 
The ten pieces utilized are Rasbach’s 
ubiquitously indigenous ‘Trees’, Mischa 
Levitzki’s Valse, Op. 2, Clara Edwards’s 
‘By the Bend of the River’, a Russian 
Dance by Rudolf Friml, ‘Sylvia’ by Oley 
Speaks, ‘The Dresden Shepherdess’ by 
Gladys V, Gilbert, Lily Strickland’s ‘Mah 
Lindy Lov’, Maria Grever’s Spanish tango, 
‘Juame’ (‘Promise, Love’), Vladimir Pad- 
wa’s ‘Electric’ and the ‘Londonderry Air’. 


a —BRIEFER MENTION—« 


Piano Teaching Material: 

‘Somersaults’, by Clara Shonnard. A 
useful little piece for beginners that affords 
practice in the crossing of the hands and 
points the difference at a very early stage 
between the weight touch and what the 
composer terms the “float” touch (Sprague- 
Coleman). 

‘When Yule-Tide Comes’ by Sparre 
Olsen. A simple and pleasing one-page 
piece introducing an irregular metrical 
scheme, varying from the four-measure to 
the five-measure and three-measure idea. 
An incongruously difficult bit of rhythm 
near the end will undoubtedly prejudice 
its usefulness for its grade. ‘My Wooden 
Shoes’, by William O. Munn. An attrac- 
tive three-page waltz with words through- 
out, but the music is scarcely simple enough 
for the grade to which the words would 
appeal (G. Schirmer). 
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Organ: 

‘Faith, Hope and Love’, a trilogy based 
on familiar hymn-tunes, by Carl F. 
Mueller. The first piece, ‘ A Song of 
Faith’, introduces Lowell Mason's ‘Olivet’ 
and Hemy’s ‘St. Catherine’, the second, ‘A 
Song of Hope’, first draws upon Gotts- 
chalk’s “The Last Hope’ but culminates in 
James Nares’s ‘Amsterdam’, while the 
third, ‘A Song of Love’, is concerned main- 
ly with Peace’s ‘St. Margaret’ and Marsh's 
‘Martyn’. All three are sonorous pieces of 
dignity and breadth of style and, because 
of the leisurely tempi, comfortable to play 
(G. Schirmer). 


Wood-Winds: 

Clarinet Rhapsody, a quartet for mixed 
clarinets, by David Bennett. An unusual 
composition well designed for the instru- 
ments concerned, beginning with a cadenza 
for the first clarinet in B flat and contain- 
ing thematic material melodically interest- 
ing and rhythmically well varied (Carl 
Fischer ). 


Operetta 

‘The Beaver Trail’, music by Roy S. 
Stoughton, libretto by George Murray 
Brown, featuring Kit Carson and the 
Apache Chief Chico as two of the principal 
characters, while all the episodes are fic- 
tional. It is written in two acts for mixed 
voices and, though not so snecified, is 
obviously designed for High School groups. 
The music is straightforward and readily 
singable by High School voices (Birchard) 


Organ A i ts: 

Varied Accompaniments to Thirty-four 
Well-Known Hymn-Tunes for Unison 
Singing, by Eric H. Thiman. A supple- 
ment to the author’s ‘Varied Harmonies to 
Hymn-Tunes’, the tunes chosen are re- 
sourcefully and richly harmonized especial- 
ly for use with unison singing (London: 
Oxford. New York: Carl Fischer). 





For Piano Trio 


‘The Three Students’, by Hilary Col- 
lins. A trio for three players at one pieno, 
using the three tunes, ‘Gaudeamus igitur’. 
‘There Is a Tavern in The Town’ and 
‘Polly, Put the Kettle On’. (Paterson. New 
York: Carl Fischer) & 











Successful Songs 





Ma Cabin in de Pine Trees—new 
The Little White Cottage - - - 


At Eventime - - - 





Cc ications to: 





by the Composer | 


GRACE LEADENHAM 


AUSTIN. 


Rain at Night—Solo for High or Low Voice - - - - 
At Eventime—Solo for High or Low Voice - - - - 
The Little White Cottage—Solo for High Voice - - 


(J. Fischer & Bro.) 
(J. Fischer & Bro.) 
(G. Schirmer inc.) 


(G. Schirmer Inc.) 
(G. Schirmer Inc.) 


| 
Choral Arrangements for aoe s | "Vetoes (four part) 
| 
Choral eangemeat and ae Voices (four part) : 


(J. Fischer & Bro.) 


Please order from the aesehhee or your local dealer. 
1401 Steinway Building, New York City | 
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CINCINNATI PLAYERS 
PERFORM CONCERTOS 


Hofmann and Salmond Are So- 
loists under Goossens in 
Braces of Concerts 


C1NncINNATI, March 20.—Josef Hof- 
mann included Cincinnati in his Jubilee 
tour when he appeared as soloist with 
the Cincinnati Symphony at its twelfth 
pair of concerts on March 4 and 5. In 
honor of the occasion he volunteered 
to play two concertos, Chopin’s E Minor 
and Anton Rubinstein’s G Major. Need- 
less to say neither performance left 
anything to be desired. 

Eugene Goossens signalized the event 
by opening the concert appropriately 
with the ‘Jubilee’ Overture from Chad- 
wick’s Symphonic Sketches. Aside from 
the contributions of Hofmann, the most 
interesting piece on the program proved 
to be Prokofieff’s Sinfonietta, which was 
new to Cincinnati. Superficially the 
work bears a _ resemblance to the 
‘Classical’ Symphony, which the com- 
poser began later but finished sooner. 
It has some of the elegance, the crisp- 
ness and unexpected modulations of the 
other, as well as vestiges of Proko- 
fieff’s “barbaric” period. The orches- 
tra gave an excellent account of itself 
with the complex rhythms of the five 
short movements. A spirited perfor- 
mance of the Polonaise from ‘Eugene 
Onegin’ preceded the Sinfonietta. 


Salmond Plays ‘Schelomo’ 
The eleventh pair of concerts on 


March 11 and 12 introduced to Cincin- 
nati audiences another work of im- 











ANNOUNCING 
the first appearance of the 
SCRANTON 
PHILHARMONIC 


in a concert version of 
Richard Wagner’s 


“PARSIFAL” 


on April 4, 1938. 
with 


THEODORE WEBB 


as Amfortas 


IRA KATY 


es Gurnemanz 














WILLARD YOUNG 


as Parsifal 
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portance. This was ‘Schelomo’, Ernest 
Bloch’s ‘Hebrew Rhapsody’ for ‘cello 
and orchestra. ‘Schelomo’ has for some 
years been one of the specialties of Fe- 
lix Salmond, the soloist at these con- 
certs. For that reason, plus the admir- 
able support by the orchestra under Mr. 
Goossens, the performance turned out 
to be a spectacular one. 

The same sort of co-operation in Boc- 
cherini’s B Flat ’cello concerto brought 
agreeable results. A sound performance 
of Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony 
opened the concert and a superb one of 
‘Till Eulenspiegel’ closed it. 

Two out-of-town engagements found 
their way into the schedule during the 
third week of March when the orches- 
tra played at Charleston, W. Va., on 
the 17th and at Huntington on the fol- 
lowing evening. FREDERICK YEISER 





Earle Spicer Sings in Ottawa 

Ottawa, CANADA, March 20.—Earle 
Spicer, baritone, sang for the Morning 
Music Club of Ottawa on Feb. 17 in the 
Chateau Laurier Ballroom. The recital, 
which was sponsored by Lord and Lady 
Tweedsmuir, included Handel arias, a 
group of German Lieder and ballads of 
England and America. In March Mr. 
Spicer will tour in both Canada and the 
United States. 





Lois Bannerman Gives Linden, N. J., 
Recital 

Lois Bannerman, harpist, and Vir- 
ginia and Mary Drane, violinists, ap- 
peared in recital in Linden, N. J., on 
March 24. Miss Bannerman was heard 
in Meriden, Conn., on March 15, when 
she played for the Woman’s Club. On 
April 20 she will play at the convention 
of the New York State Federation of 
Music Clubs in Binghamton. 





FELIX M. GATZ 


conductor 











; Notables at Constance Hope Wedding 


Me it ee 











At the Wedding Reception: Left to Right, Fritz Reiner, Lauritz Melchior, Lily Pons, Emanuel List, 
Lotte Lehmann, Mrs. Berliner (Miss Hope), Dr. Berliner and Mrs. Henry Zuckerman 


A ceremony in which notable figures 
of the opera and concert world partici- 
pated, signalized the marriage of Con- 
stance Hope, New York public rela- 
tions counsel, to Dr. Milton L. Berliner, 
eye specialist, on the afternoon of 
March 17 in the home of Mrs. Bache 
Kayser. 

More than 300 guests, including many 
representatives of the artistic and pro- 
fessional life of the city, attended the 
wedding and reception. Friends of the 
bridal couple who participated in the 
ceremony itself were Lily Pons, Lotte 
Lehmann, Lauritz Melchior, Emanuel 
List, Fritz Reiner, Leopold Godowsky 
and Erno Balogh. 

Mr. Melchior, accompanied at the 
piano by Mr. Balogh, sang ‘To the 
ride’ by Klenau, as the ceremony be- 
gan. He was followed by Mme. Leh- 
mann, singing MHildach’s ‘Wo du 
Hingehst’. The two singers, accompa- 
nied at the piano by Mr. Reiner, then 
sang an excerpt from ‘Tristan’. Leo- 
pold Godowsky broke his rule regard- 
ing public performance to play the 
‘Lohengrin’ Wedding March at the be- 


SYMPHONY PLAYS DANCE 
MUSIC IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Tilly Loesch Is Soloist—A Novelty, 
‘Crazy House’ Suite, by Cowley, 
Proves Clever Composition 
SAN FRANcisco, March 20.—The San 
Francisco Symphony gave a program 
of dance music with Tilly Losch as solo- 
ist on March 11 and 12. The experi- 
ment was a huge box-office success, but 

artistically questionable. 

Musically, interest centered in Bee- 
thoven’s Air de Ballet from ‘Prome- 
theus’ and Ravel’s ‘Daphnis et Chloe’. 
The Municipal Chorus assisted in the 
interlude. Other purely orchestral 
works introduced an interesting novelty 
by the composer Jon Cowley. His 
dances from the ‘Crazy House’ Suite, 
‘Waltz of the Absent-minded Princess’, 
and “March of the Lunatic Puppets’ 
were both clever and good. The com- 
poser was present to share in an ova- 
tion. Strictly musical, too, were De- 
bussy’s “Gigues’, Ravel’s “Conversation 


ginning of the ceremony and the Men- 
delssohn music at its conclusion. Miss 
Pons, accompanied by Mr. Balogh, 
sang the Mozart ‘Alleluia’ after the 
vows were solemnized. At the reception 
which followed, Mr. List gave several 
Viennese songs. 

Miss Hope, who is the daughter of 
the late Eugene Bernstein, concert 
pianist, and Mrs. Felice Bernstein, was 
given in marriage by Jacques Daniel- 
son. Mr. Melchior attended Dr. Ber- 
liner. Justice Samuel Coleman offi- 
ciated. The pair will visit Bermuda on 
their wedding trip after which they will 
return to New York, where Miss Hope 
will resume active charge of Constance 
Hope Associates, a publicity organiza- 
tion which she established five years 
ago. 

Dr. Berliner is assistant professor of 
Ophthalmology at Cornell University 
Medical College and Attending Oph- 
thalmologolist at New York Hospital. 
He is a fellow of the American College 
of Surgeons and a Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the United States Naval 
Reserve 
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of Beauty and the Beast’, Sibelius’s 
‘Valse Triste’, and Weber’s ‘Invitation 
to the Waltz’. 

Tilly Losch danced to music by Bach, 
J. Strauss and Ravel. She demonstrated 
supple, pliant body technique in the 
Bach air from the D Major Suite, but 
her choreography for ‘The Blue 
Danube’ was without form, pattern, and 
in so far as discoverable—minus any 
semblance of art. M. M. F. 








Hamilton Musical Arts Club Presents 
Recital 

Hamitton, O., March 20.—The Mu- 
sical Arts Club presented a four piano 
ensemble and vocal quartet in concert 
on March 3 in the Hamilton High 
School Auditorium. The pianists were 
Mary E. Schaeuble, Minerva Y. Bev- 
ington, Kathryn Lampe and Dorothy 
Weller. Members of the vocal group 
are Carolyn Millikin, Pauline Antenen, 
Alvah A. Bleecher and Sherman Ling- 
ler. Margaret Burns was their accom- 
panist. 











POOT AND HINDEMITH 
MUSIC IN CHICAGO 


Symphony and Dances Receive 
First Performances in City 
—Casadesus Is Soloist 


Cuicaco, March 20.—One of the 
most auspicious debuts of the season 
was that of Robert Casadesus, pianist, 
who appeared on March 8, 10 and 11 
with the Chicago Symphony under 
Frederick Stock. The program for the 
pair of Thursday-Friday concerts on 
March 10 and 11 follows: 


‘Joyeuse Marche’......cccosccssccecses Chabrier 
SHGMMGRT ccdcdcccocccvecacescoscecneesess Poot 
(First performance in Chicago) 
Concerto for Piano in A........-.es00: Mozart 
‘Daphnis et Chioe’......cscecccsccccscces Ravel 


‘Variations Symphoniques for Piano’..F 

Mr. Casadesus’s technique is magnifi- 
cent, but it is rare insight strengthened 
by a sense of perspective that places 
him among the few consummate artists 
of the day. That his approach is cap- 
able of differentiation was proven in a 
fervent and exciting reading of the 
Franck Variations. 

Dr. Stock opened the program with 
Chabrier’s ‘Joyeuse Marche’ and con- 
tinued with the first local performance 
of Poot’s Symphony, a work that did 
not fulfill the promise of its initial 
movement. The introduction of a 
fugato into the short middle movement 
appeared to be a gesture of desperation 
while the concluding Jazz-Rondo was 
obviously a forced marriage. 


Plays ‘Emperor’ Concerto 


On March 8, Mr. Casadesus was 
heard in Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ Con- 
certo, Dr. Stock again conducting. The 
program was: 


Overture to ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’..Glinka 
a ES rey ere rr rT Tre Sibelius 
Piano Concerto No. 5$....cccsccccess Beethoven 


Curiously enough this was the sec- 
ond listing of the ‘Emperor’ in the 
Tuesday series this season. The after- 
noon, and particularly Mr. Casadesus’s 
share in it, was an experience that had 
added impact because it was a debut. 

Mr. Casadesus. found the Beethoven 
score immense in its inclusions and 
deepened the implications of its already 
enormous outlines. There was exquisite 
exploraiton of the Adagio and a continu- 
ous flow of beauty throughout, en- 
hanced by exceptional accuracy, clean 
fingering and a singing, searching tone. 

Dr. Stock has never seemed to find 
Sibelius particularly to his liking but 
there was no hint of incompatability in 
his towering reading of the great First 
Symphony. Once and for all he made 
it necessary to accept this work, first in 
a line of seven, on its own terms. 

Paul Hindemith, German composer 
and conductor, was soloist at the brace 
of concerts on March 3 and 4 at which 
time the program was made up of his 
own works, introduced by a Mozart 
Symphony. The baton was in the hands 
of Hans Lange. The program: 


rape. Gh TB Piahs oss ccccicdceccccc Mozart 
‘Der Schwanendreher’.............. Hindemith 
Chamber Music No. 1..........000. Hindemith 
Symphonic Dances................+.: Hindemith 


(First performance in America) 


Interest was focused in particular on 
the Symphonic Dances, receiving their 
first performance in America with the 
composer conducting. The Dances were 
completed in the fall of 1937 and after 
one hearing appear to be the most sub- 
stantial score he has yet produced. 
They are long but they are marked with 
splendid force and rythmic vitality and 
there seems to be no superfluity of 
utterance. 

Hindemith played the viola solo in 
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his ‘Schwanendreher’ Concerto, repeat- 
ing his performance at the Arts Club 
here last April. He conceals the difh- 
culties of the writing with a most in- 
formal delivery, apt to be misleading at 
first. Mr. Lange conducted the Cham- 
ber Music No. 1, which he himself had 
introduced at a foyer concert during 
the winter, and led off with the Mozart 
E Flat Symphony, beautifully conceived 
and brilliantly executed. 
GEORGE PRATT 


CHICAGO WELCOMES 
HOFMANN IN JUBILEE 


Segovia, Opera, Dancers, Keep 
Late Season Calendar Full 
of Interest 


Cuicaco, March 20.—With the con- 
cert season thinning out at the approach 
of Spring, managers begin to list more 
and more attractions on Sundays. Two 
of the most illustrious artists who made 
recent appearances are Josef Hofmann 
and Andres Segovia. 

Mr. Hofmann’s recital marked his 
golden jubilee. A latge audience as- 
sembled to hear him on March 15 at 
Orchestra Hall. Mr. Hofmann played 
Beethoven’s ‘Waldstein’ Sonata, Schu- 
mann’s ‘Kreisleriana’ and a Chopin 
group as well as other works. The 
‘Waldstein’ was executed with remark- 
able fluency and warmth. The peak of 
the evening, however, was an astonish- 
ing performance of the Schumann com- 
position. 

Andres Segovia, the guitarist, drew a 
large and responsive house to the Civic 
Theatre on March 13, listing composi- 
tions by Spaniards, three of whom had 
dedicated works to him, and a Bach 
group. In addition to profound musi- 
cianship there is his virtuosic technique 
to enjoy. 

A group known as the Chicago Inter- 
national Opera Company took over the 
Auditorium that evening for a produc- 
tion of ‘Rigoletto’. The performance 
was well prepared and Dino Bigalli 
conducted, but MHarriet Gricus, the 
Gilda, although trained to certain as- 
pects of the role, is not yet ready for 
such a large assignment. Joseph Royer 
sang with sonority the title role while 
Armand Tokatyan made a resplendent 
Duke. Walter Stafford was the Spara- 
fucile; Elizabeth Brown, the Madda- 
lena, and Guiseppe Cavadore, the Borsa. 

On March 5 Bertha Ostrar, pianist, 
and Jerome Wechsler, bass, were pre- 
sented in join recital at Orchestra Hall. 
Miss Ostrar has a sympathetic tone and 
a careful ear for phrasing. Mr. Wechs- 
ler labors under a defective system of 
voice production but his bass is essen- 
tially beautiful although somewhat lack- 
ing in resonance. 

Uday Shan-Kar and his Hindu ballet 
made a final appearance here on March 
6 at the Auditorium. 

The same afternoon Hans Lange con- 
ducted his training-school for young 
musicians, the Civic Orchestra, in an 
all-French program featuring D’Indy’s 
‘Symphony on a French Mountain Air’ 
with Herbert Horn at the piano playing 
with strength and intelligence. There 
was also a Roussel Suite, a Berlioz 
overture and Dukas’s ‘Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice’. Mr. Lange cannot be praised 
too highly for the excellent results he 
has produced. 

On March 14, Elizabeth Rice, diseuse, 
listed an act from Belasco’s ‘Du Barry’ 
and a number of poems, delivered with 
a shrewd eye to effect to the modest 
but interesting piano accompaniments of 
3urton Lawrence. G.C.P. 
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Theatrical Studio 


Frederick Stock, Conductor, John Alden Carpenter, Composer, and Ziatko Balokovic, Violinist, 
Discuss the Carpenter Concerto Which Was a Recent Chicago Symphony Feature 





Pianists to Appear in Chicago 

Cuicaco, March 20.—The Musical 
Arts Series will bring to Orchestra 
Hall for the season of 1938-39 six pian- 
ists, it was announced here. They are 
Guiomar Novaes, Oct 18; Harold 
Bauer, Nov. 1; Simon Barer, Dec. 6; 
Ida Krehm, Jan. 3, 1939; Serge Proko- 
fieff, Feb. 7; and Robert Casadesus, 
March 7. This series, a presentation of 
the Adult Education Council of Chi- 
cago and a regular feature for several 
seasons, will again occur on Tuesday 
evenings. 


Neble Cain te Conduct National High 
Scheol Chorus 

Curcaco, Mar. 20.—Noble Cain, con- 
ductor of the Chicago A Cappella 
Choir, has been appointed conductor of 
the 3,000 woice National High School 
Chorus to be heard in the St. Louis 
Auditorium at the Music Educators 
convention, March 29 to April 1. Mr. 
Cain has been experimenting with his 
Chicago group to enlarge the scope of 
the music they sing and enable them to 
give five concerts imstead of one this 
year. 





UNIVERSITY 


One of America’s great institu- 


tions of music, the Eastman 
School offers courses in all 
branches of music—instrumental, 
choral, voice, theory, composition, 
harmony, education, languages, 
psychology, etc.—for the degrees 
of B.M., M.A. in Music, M.M. 
and Ph.D. in Music. Affiliation 
with the University of Rochester 
provides additional opportunities 
for study in the liberal arts and 
sciences. 


Moderate Tuition 


Partly because of the endowment 
provided by George Eastman, the 
tuition and other expenses are 
moderate. Student Aid funds are 
available for qualified students. 


Complete Facilities 


In physical equipment the School 
is unusually well supplied —a 
library of 35,000 volumes, 196 
practice pianos, 18 organs, re- 
cording equipment, etc. 











OF ROCHESTER 


HOWARD HANSON, Director—RA YMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 
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NBC Broadcasts 


The Eastman Orchestra, band, 
ensembles, and chorus broadcast 
over the NBC Network Thurs- 
days at 3:15 P.M., E.S.T. Addi- 
tional opportunity for perform- 
ance is provided by other regu- 
lar concerts and recitals. 


Placement Bureau 


The School’s Placement Bureau 
has had a gratifying success in 
securing professional and teach- 
ing positions for graduates and 
students. 


Summer Session 
June 27- July 30, 1938 
Fall Session 
Opens September 20, 1938 
Due to a strictly limited enroll- 
ment early registration is advised. 
For information and catalogs, 
address Arthur H. Larson, 


Secretary-Registrar, Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N.Y. 
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ST. LOUIS PROGRAMS 
INCLUDE NOVELTIES 


Golschmanmn Conducts Fugue by 
Dubensky and New Work 
by Roland Manuel 


St. Louis, March 20.—The purely 
orchestral program offered by Vladi- 
mir Golschmann for the thirteenth pair 
of concerts om Feb. 11 and 12 offered 
Mozart’s ‘Eime Kleine Nachtmusik’ for 
string orchestra, demonstrating the 
brilliamce and virility of the strings, 
followed by Schumann’s Symphony No. 
2m C. The remainder of the program 
was im mernoriam for Ravel with 
sparkline performances of his ‘Le Tom- 
beau de Covwwperin’ and ‘Daphnis and 
Chloe”’. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


The fourteenth pair of concerts on 
Feb. 25 and 26 featured the first local 
appearance of Gaspar Cassado, ‘cellist, 
who made a profound impression in his 
performance of Schubert’s Concerto 
in A Minor. It offers rare opportuni- 
ties for tonal beauty and was so grate- 
fully received that several encores were 
demanded. Another first performance 
by Mr. Golschmann was the Fugue for 
nine violins, by Arcady Dubensky which 
was finely performed. After the inter- 
mission came Brahms’s Symphony No. 
2 in D, to which Mr. Golschmann gave 
a profound and thoroughly satisfying 
interpretation. 


World Premiere Offered 


Mr. Golschmann arranged a diversi- 
fied orchestral program for the fifteenth 
pair of concerts on March 4 and 5, 
opening with the overture to ‘The Magic 
Flute’ by Mozart, which was followed 
by a delightful performance of the Con- 
certo for four solo violins and orchestra, 
No. 10 by Vivaldi. This was most 
adequately handled by Francis E. Jones, 
Joseph Faerber, Harry Lokofsky and 
Isadore Grossman. The world premiere 
of Roland Manuel’s ‘Pena De Francia’, 
based upon old Spanish dance themes 
and a traditional story of adventure in 
the fifteenth century, was given. A 
magnificent reading of Strauss’s ‘Thus 
Spake Zarathustra’, wherein the entire 
orchestra displayed a sonority of tone 


Martinelli’s 25 Years 
At the Metropolitan 


(Continued from page 24) 


certainly enjoy myself doing them and 
| can only hope the public will agree 
with me! 

“I don’t know why Italian singers are 
not supposed to be able to sing German 
roles. As a matter of fact, Wagner 
chose an Italian baritone, Scaria, to 
create Gurnemanz. If it is a matter of 
accent, I have heard, and so have you, 
many German singers get away with 
Italian roles in spite of the most apall- 
ing accents. And American singers ap- 
pear in French, German and _ Italian 
roles, so there certainly should be no 
bar in the matter of language. 

“I have had twenty-five happy and 
successful years at the Metropolitan 
How many more there are for me is in 
the lap of the Gods. But at present | 
am deeply grateful to have rounded out 
a quarter of a century there.” 


Appeared in Thirty-five Roles 


The roles and operas in which Mr. 
Martinelli has appeared at the Metropoli- 
tan are as follows: Rodolfo in ‘La 
Bohéme’; Manrico in ‘Il Trovatore’; Ra- 
dames in ‘Aida’; Fernando in ‘Goyescas’ ; 
Edgardo in ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’; the 
Duke of Mantua in ‘Rigoletto’; Paolo in 
‘Francesca da Rimini’; Gerald in ‘Lakmé’ ; 


title-role in ‘Faust’; Don José in ‘Car- 
men’; Avito in ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’; 
Huon in ‘Oberon’; Lenski in ‘Eugene 


Onegin’; title-role in ‘Don Carlos’; title- 
role in ‘Ernani’; Cavaradossi in “Tosca’; 
Arnold in ‘William Tell’; Loris Ipanoff in 
‘Fedora’; Eleazar in ‘La Juive’; Gennaro 
in ‘The Jewels of the Madonna’; Don 
Alvaro in ‘The Force of Destiny’; Canio 
in ‘Pagliacci’; John of Leyden in ‘Le 
Prophéte’; Heinrich in “The Sunken Bell’ ; 
Dick Johnson in “The Girl of the Golden 
West’; Gabriele in ‘Simone Boccanegra’ ; 
Vasco da Gama in ‘L’Africaine’; title-role 
in ‘Otello’; Pinkerton in ‘Madama But- 
terfly, Samson in ‘Samson et Dalila’; Enzo 
Grimaldo in ‘La Gioconda’; Des Grieux in 
‘Manon Lescaut’; Dufresne in ‘Zaza’; 
Sans Géne’; title-role 


Lefebvre in ‘Mme 
in ‘Andrea Chenier’. 
Joun ALAN HAUGHTON 
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Caspar Cassado 


and richness of color brought the con- 
cert to a conclusion. Mr. Golschmann 
was recalled many times. 

The second popular concert by the 
Orchestra took place on Feb. 27 be- 
fore a capacity audience. Mr. Golsch- 
mann chose a program of popular favor 
including well-known works by Weber, 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Debussy and 
Borodin. There were approximately 
3,700 in attendance. 

HERBERT W. Cost 
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RECITALS AND CHAMBER 
MUSIC OCCUPY ST. LOUIS 


String Quartet Gives Series in Local 
Schools—Szigeti Plays the 


‘Kreutzer’ 
St. Louts, March 20.—The St. Louis 
String Quartet, including Max Tar- 


tasky, Harry Melnikoff, Richard Dink- 
ler and Martin Teicholz, has been ap- 
pearing in a series of chamber music 
concerts in local high schools under the 
patronage of the St. Louis School 
Patron’s Scholarship fund with much 
success. 

Ernest C. Krohn is giving a series of 
fifteen lectures on the History of 
Music, and Mu Phi Epsilon is present- 
ing a series of Lenten Morning Musi- 
cales at the College Club. Frank 
Parker, diseur, assisted by Ruth Gordon, 
pianist, was heard on the Principia 
Course at Howard Hall on March 4. 

Joseph Szigeti appeared in a violin 
recital at the Municipal Opera House on 
March 1! as the closing event of the 
Civic Music League course. ‘La Folia’ 
by Corelli and Beethoven’s ‘Kreutzer’ 
Sonata were the major works and dem- 
onstrated the artist’s flawless technique. 
His accompaniment was Endre Petri. 

The Salzburg Opera Guild gave ‘Cosi 
fan Tutte’ at the Municipal Opera 
House on Feb. 8. Poldi Mildner, pianist, 
gave a recital in Howard Hall on 
Feb. 11. m Ww. 





Eidé Noréna Appears in Paris 


Paris, March 10.—Eidé Noréna, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera, was 
soloist at a concert of the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra, conducted by Albert Wolff, 
on March 5. Mme. Noréna sang an 
excerpt from Haydn’s ‘Creation’ and 
Liszt’s ‘Oh! quand je dors’ with the 
orchestra and four Schubert Lieder. She 
appeared with great success again at 
the Opera in Verdi’s ‘Otello’ with Saint- 
Cricq as Otello and Endréze as Iago. 
Later in the spring she will appear in 
Copenhagen, and will sing at the Vienna 
State Opera in June. 





METROPOLITAN ENDS 
PHILADELPHIA SERIES 


‘Don Giovanni’ Is Eighth and 
Last of This Season’s List 
of Performances 


PHILADELPHIA, March 20.—The 
Metropolitan Opera ended its 1937-38 
Philadelphia series with a fine ‘Don 
Giovanni’ in the Academy of Music 
on March 15. Ettore Panizza was the 
excellent conductor. 

Ezio Pinza was acclaimed in his fine 
delineation of the title role. Virgilio 
Lazzari was also noteworthy as Lepo- 
rello. Both singers were rewarded with 
enthusiastic applause. The Donna An- 
na was Philadelphia’s own Dusolina 
Gianinni, who made her first local ap- 
pearance with the organization. Miss 
Giannini gave a laudable performance. 
Irene Jessner appeared as Donna El- 
vira, the singing of ‘Ah! fuggi il tradita’ 
representing one of her best accomplish- 
ments. Youthful charm and pleasing 
voice were factors in a commendable 
projection of the part of Zerlina by 
Marita Farell. 

Richard Crooks as Don Ottavio made 
the most of the limited dramatic possi- 
bilities of the role. Rounding out the 
cast were Emanuel List as an impres- 
sive Commandant and Louis D’Angelo 
as a fine Masetto. The chorus sang 
well and the orchestra under Mr. Paniz- 
za was equally good. 

The Metropolitan performance in 
the Academy of Music on March 8 pro 
vided Gian-Carlo Menotti’s ‘Amelia 
Goes to The Ball’ and Richard Strauss’s 
‘Salome’, both works ably conducted 
by Mr. Panizza. 

‘Amelia’ Delights 

Mr. Menotti’s opera delighted the 
large audience. Sung in English, the 
work engaged Muriel Dickson as Ame- 
lia; John Brownlee as the Husband; 


Mario Chamlee as the Lover; Helen 
Olheim as a Friend; Norman Cordon 
as the Chief of Police: and Lucielle 


Browning and Charlotte Symons as the 
Cook and the Maid. 

Strong contrast to ‘Amelia’ was pro- 
vided by ‘Salome’ in which Marjorie 
Lawrence in the title role was effective 
both in action and singing. The audi- 


ence gave her an enthusiastic greet- 
ing. The finest piece ot work in the 


performance, however, was achieved by 
René Maison as the hysterical Herod 


Antipas. Julius Huehn as Jokanaan, 
was impressive in voice and action 
The Herodias was Dorothee Manski, 


and others participating included Karl 
Laufkoetter, in the two roles of Narra- 
both and the First Jew; Lucielle Brown- 
ing, the Page; Norman Cordon, the 
First Nazarene; and in the other roles, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Angelo Bada, 
Max Altglass, James Wolfe, Louis D’- 
Angelo, Arnold Gabor, Wilfred Engel- 
mann, and Charlotte Symons. 

The Civic Grand Opera Company 
of Philadelphia gave a highly com- 
mendable performance of Verdi's ‘Aida’ 
in the Academy of Music on March 10 
With Gabriele Simeoni conducting, the 
cast included Julia Peters, in the title 


role; James de Gaviria, Rhadames: 
Joan Peebles, Amneris; Nino Ruisi, 
Ramfis; Rocco Pandiscio, Amonasro; 


Costanzo Sorvino, a Messenger; Valen- 
tin Figniak, the King; and Bertha 
Schlessinger, a Priestess. Miss Peters 
won enthusiastic and prolonged applause 
for her ‘Ritorna vincitor’ and ‘O patria 
mia’, the latter especially well sung. 
Witir1am E, Smita 
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THREE ORCHESTRAS 
PLAY IN PROVIDENCE 


New York Philharmonic, Boston 
and Local Players Offer 
Programs of Interest 

Provipence, R. I., March 20.—An 
unusually busy music season reached its 
height with the appearance of the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony under 
John Barbirolli in the Metropolitan 
Theatre on March 14 as the final con- 
cert in the series of the Community 
Concert Association. Eugene List, 
pianist, was soloist in the Third Con- 
certo of Beethoven. The principal or- 
chestral work was the Second Sym- 
phony of Brahms, but Mr. Barbirolli’s 
arrangement of a Suite of Purcell was 
a particularly rewarding part of the 
program. Other works were the Over- 
ture to ‘Der Freischiitz’ and the ‘Roman 
Carnival’ Overture of Berlioz. There 
were ovations for Mr. List, Mr. Barbi- 
rolli and the orchestra. 

There have been two splendid con- 
certs in the series given by the Boston 
Symphony in recent weeks. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky brought the infrequently heard 
Symphony in C Minor No. 3, of Saint- 
Saéns for the concert of March 1. On 
the same program the Variations on a 
Rococo Theme for ’cello by Tchaikovsky 
were played by Raya Garbousova. She 
was warmly applauded for a brilliant 
and convincing performance. The or- 
chestra opened the program with the 
Symphony in E Flat, No. 99 of Haydn. 
The program for Jan. 25 was arranged 
in memory of Maurice Ravel. On it 
were “The Tomb of Couperin,’ the 
‘Mother Goose’ Suite and the Second 
Suite from ‘Daphnis and Chloe.’ The 
soloist of the evening was Richard Bur- 
gin, concertmaster, who gave a distin- 
guished performance of the Brahms 
Violin Concerto. 

Heard 

The Providence Symphony, Dr. Was- 
sili Leps, conductor, concluded a series 
of concerts for young people on March 
12. Martha Baird, pianist, arranged 
these programs and acted as soloist and 
commentator. The principal work 
played was the Concerto in C for three 
pianos and orchestra by.Bach. In ad- 
dition to Miss Baird, the soloists were 
Lee Pattison and Arthur Hitchcock. 
The program opened with the Chorale, 
‘Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring,’ and other 
works included the second movement 
from the Sixth Symphony of Tchaikov- 
sky, Pierné’s ‘March of the Little 
Fauns,’ Ravel’s ‘Pavane of the Sleeping 
Beauty’ and ‘Laideronette,’ and the Rus- 
sian dance from Stravinsky’s ‘Petruch- 
ka.” There was an all-Beethoven pro- 
gram for the concert of Feb. 19. Works 
heard were the Fifth Symphony and the 
Rondo from the first Concerto for piano. 
This series was sponsored by the Par- 
ent’s League and the Providence Public 
Schools. 


Providence Players 


Continuing its regular series of con- 
‘erts, the Providence Symphony gave a 
popular concert in the Metropolitan 
Theatre on Feb. 1. The soloists were the 
pianists, Fray and Braggiotti, whose 
second appearance within two years was 
by popular request. They were heard 
n a special arrangement for pianos and 
rchestra of Ravel’s ‘La Valse’ and in 
horter works by Liszt. Ravel and 
Braggiotti. Mabel Daniels’s ‘Pirate’s 
[sland’ was performed for the first time 

Providence and the composer was 
resent to share the applause. The or- 
hestra._ contributed the Nocturne and 
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The Miami Civic Music Association Dinner Meeting—With the Following at the Speaker's 

Table, Reading from Left to Right: Charles Cushman, Treasurer; Mrs. Eda Keary Liddle, 

Secretary; Charles H. Crandon, President; O. O. Bottorff, Vice-President and General Manager 
of Civic Concert Service, Inc.; Mrs. T. T. Stevens, Membership Week Chairman 


Mrami, March 20.—Again this year 
the Miami Civic Music Association 
oversubscribed its series before the 
membership week was half over. By 
the middle of the week 2,000 members 


Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s music to 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ the 
‘Rakoczy’ March from ‘The Damnation 
of Faust’ of Berlioz, and Wagner’s 
Overture, ‘The Flying Dutchman.’ 

The Oratorio Society sang Spohr’s 
‘The Fall of Babylon’ in the Beneficent 
Congregational Church on March 13. 
William W. DeRoin was conductor and 
tenor soloist. Other solo roles were 
taken by Ruth Ludgate, soprano; Jean 
Downie, contralto; and William An- 
thony, bass; René Viau played the or- 
gan and Charles Siske the piano. 

ARLAN R. CooLIDGE 


BRAHMS’S ‘REQUIEM’ 
PLAYED IN PORTLAND 


Van Hoogstraten Conducts Work 
at Final Concert—Thorne 
and Daniels Soloists 


PorTLAND, OreE., March 20.—Brahms’s 
‘Requiem’ was given locally for the first 
time when Willem van Hoogstraten led 
the Portland Symphony Choral Society 
and the orchestra, in the final concert, 
on Feb. 28. 

The chorus sang with clear enuncia 
tion, expressive shading and blending 
of tones and Mark Daniels and Barbara 
Thorne were the seasoned and compe- 
tent soloists. Mr. van Hoogstraten 
brought the farewell program to a close 
with a convincing reading of two move- 
ments from Brahms’s First Symphony. 

Earlier in the month Nathan Milstein 
was prevented by a northern California 
snowstorm from appearing with the 
symphony. The Mozart ‘Haffner’ Sym- 
phony in D and Wagner’s ‘Liebestod’ 
were substituted for the violin concerto. 
The overture to ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ was followed by  Sibelius’s 
‘Swan of Tuonela’, in which M. Rem- 
ington’s performance on the English 
horn received recognition. The nov- 
elty, Walton’s Suite from ‘Facade’ 
aroused humorous interest. 





Teachers Sponsor Banquet 


The Music Teachers’ Association 
sponsored a banquet; the orchestra and 
chorus gave luncheons in honor of Mr 
Van Hoogstraten who has played an 
outstanding role in Portland’s musical 
life for thirteen seasons. Intense regret 
is expressed over the fact that, owing 


had been enrolled, and from then until 
Saturday evening some 500 more were 
placed on waiting lists. Flagstad, Mil- 
stein, the Roth Quartet and Rachmani- 
noff will appear in the 1938-39 series. 


to deficits, the concerts will be sus- 
pended for two years. 

Jacques Gershkovitch led the Junior 
Symphony in an excellent program on 
Feb. 19. This included the overture 
to the ‘Barber of Seville’, Dukas’s 
‘Sorcerer’s Apprentice’, White’s ‘Mos- 
quito Dance’ and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Capriccio Espagnole’. The Suite from 
the ‘Royal Fireworks’ by Handel-Harty 
and chorus from ‘Prince Igor’, arranged 


by Sevitzky were first performances 
here. Warren Signor, violinist, ex- 
hibited musicianship in Bruch’s con- 


certo, Op. 26 in which he was well sup- 
ported by Mr. Gershkovitch and his 
young players. 

JocELYN FOULKES 


RECITALS IN PORTLAND 


Eddy, Anderson and Thomas in Pro- 
grams—Schoop Ballet Is Witnessed 
PorTLAND, OreE., March 20.—Stellar 

attractions presented by the Ellison- 

White Bureau in February and early 

March were Nelson Eddy, Trudi 

Schoop, Uday Shan Kar, Marian An- 

derson and John Charles Thomas. 

The Auditorium’s enlarged seating 
capacity for 6,000 was not sufficient to 
admit the crowd for Nelson Eddy’s con- 
cert. Theodore Paxson played the ac- 
companiments and solos. Trudi Schoop 
and her Dancing Comedians were ap- 
plauded in seven episodes in ‘All For 
Love’. Uday Shan Kar drew an over- 
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flowing audience which recognized his 
superior choreographic art and that of 
his Hindu ballet and musicians. Repre- 
sentative musicians and music lovers 
gave Marian Anderson an ovation in 
her debut here. Kosti Vehanen was ac- 
companist. John Charles Thomas’s 
popularity was attested to by the num- 
bers that crowded the auditorium and 
insisted on lengthening the program by 
more than half. bas 





RODZINSKI OFFERS 
REGER AND BRUCKNER 


Cleveland Players Give Former’s 
Variations—Gomboz and 
Balokovic Soloists 
CLEVELAND, March 20.—Artur Rod- 
zinski conducted a major work of Max 
Reger for the first time with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra on March 3 and 5. The 
program also included Elgar’s Introduc- 
tion and Allegro for strings, Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘Cello Concerto in A Minor, 
played by Victor Gomboz, and music 
by Falla. The Reger work was the Va- 
riations and Fugue on a theme by Mo- 

zart, Op. 132. 

The general effect Mr. Rodzinski ob- 
tained in the Reger showed a complete 
grasp of the resources of the orchestra 
and the balance and quality of tone was 
generally excellent. Mr. Gomboz prop- 
erly enjoyed a success in the Saint 
Saéns work and the strings were heard 
to particular advantage in the Elgar. 

The pair of concerts on March 10 
and 12 included Bruckner’s Seventh 
Symphony as the Major work. Also 
heard were Harris’s Chorale for strings, 
Op. 3, and Dohnanyi’s Suite for orches- 
tra, Op. 19. Mr. Rodzinski seemed to 
exert every ounce of power to obtain 
the dynamics he desired in the Bruck 
ner with the result that the performance 
was vital and recalls were nothing less 
than vociferous. The Harris Chorale 
found little acceptance, but the Doh- 
nanyi suite proved delightful. 

At the Feb. 24 and 26 concerts Zlatko 
Balokovic was soloist in the first per- 
formance in Cleveland of Carpenter’s 
Violin Concerto. It was given a sound 
performance and the artist revealed a 
technique of high order. The Brahms 
Fourth was played as a memorial to F. 
H. Ginn whose passing is sorely felt. 
He was for many years a trustee of the 
Musical Arts Association and served as 
chairman of the building committee for 
Severance Hall. 

STEWART MATTER 











MR. HAROLD BAUER 


begs to announce his 


SUMMER 


CLASSES 


For information, address: 


Secretary: 


Neighborhood Music School 


238 East 105th Street, New York 


Secretary: 


Julius Hartt School of Music 


222 Collins Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Secretary: 


New England Conservatory of Music 


Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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CHARLESTON SYMPHONY 
APPEARS WITH SOLOIST 





Edwina Eustis, Contralto, Is Heard— 
Hadgi Conducts Premiere of 
Strickland Sketches 
Cuarteston, S. C., March 20.—A 
capacity audience was present for the 
Charleston String Symphony concert 
given on Feb. 14 
at the Dock St. 
Theatre with Tony 
Hadgi conducting 
and with Edwina 
Eustis, contralto, as 
soloist. Lily Strick- 
land was in the 
audience to hear 
the premiere of her 
“Charleston 
Sketches,’ orig- 
inally written for 
full orchestra, but 
specially arranged 
by Mr. Hadgi for 
this performance. Miss Eustis sang the 
Lament from Purcell’s ‘Dido and 
Aeneas’, Legrenzi’s ‘Che Fiero Cos- 
tume’, Samuel Barber’s ‘Dover Beach’, 
the ‘Guerra, Guerra’ by d’Astorga, Ar- 
nold’s ‘Hist, Hist’, Wolf’s ‘Verborgen- 
heit?’ and Handel’s ‘Ombra Mai Fu’ 

from ‘Xerxes’. 

The orchestra opened the concert 
with Volkmann’s Serenade No. 2, in F, 
Op. 63, and played three Mozart Diver- 
timento Movements (K. 131, 252 and 
205). Miss Strickland’s sketches de- 
scribe the scenes and sounds of old 
Charleston. The orchestra is in its 
second season. 





Edwina Eustis, 
Contralto 





Donald Foltz to Direct Detroit School 
Singing 

Botse, Ipa., March 20.—Donald Foltz, 
for nine years director of vocal music in 
the Boise High School, at the opening 
of the spring semester will take charge 
of vocal music in the Detroit schools. 
Mr. Foltz developed Boise’s a cappella 
choir, which annually gives two con- 
certs and in the Christmas season sings 
carols. His place has been temporarily 
filled by James L. Strachan, director of 
music at the Boise Junior College and 
choir director of St. Michael’s Cathe- 
dral. Mr. Strachan, a graduate of the 
Oberlin Conservatory, has just returned 
from study of choral practices in Eng- 
land. H. H. M. 


== RON ALD SS 


MURAT 


Concert Violinist - Teacher 


Musical Director, Friends of Music 
of Connecticut Valley 


Member of violin and ensemble 
faculty of Juilliard School of 
Music 


ANNOUNCES———— 


his 7th season of summer classes 
in violin and ensemble at 
Haddam, Connecticut 


JUNE 15th—SEPT. 15th 











Address all inquiries to: 
404 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: CAthedral 8-8852 
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CINCINNATI QUARTET 
OFFERS PREMIERES 


Plays Works by Villa-Lobos, Bax 
and Ingelbrecht—Attl Is 
the Assisting Harpist 


CINCINNATI, March 20.—The Cincin- 
nati String Quartet, assisted by Voj- 
mir Attl, harpist, gave its second con- 
cert of the year on Feb. 17 under the 
auspices of the Contemporary Music 
Series. A program consisting of the 
Quartet No. 2 of Villa-Lobos, the Quin- 
tet for String Quartet and Harp of 
Arnold Bax and Desire Ingelbrecht’s 
Quintet for the same combination at- 
tracted one of the biggest audiences in 
the brief history of the series. The 
performances were all “firsts” in Amer- 
ica, according to the program. 

Of the three works, the Villa-Lobos 
proved the most interesting especially 
with respect to color and rhythm. In 
the second movement the composer 
achieved an extraordinarily glassy effect 
and in the finale, an eerie one. Arnold 
Bax put more in his Quintet than met 
the ear. It sounded simple and 
straightforward enough but underneath 
lay a complicated rhythmic pattern. 
The composer uses the harp principally 
for color. The Quintet, which is in one 
movement, therefore less diffuse than 
many of the composer’s works, ended 
in the sombre mood so characteristic 
of him. 

In Ingelbrecht’s Quintet, written 
somewhat in the style of Debussy and 
Ravel, the harp took a major part in the 
proceedings. The third movement in 
particular allowed Vojmir Attl to dis- 
play his virtuosity. It must be said, 
however, that nowhere did the compos- 
er allow the string players much inac- 
tivity. The work would bear repeated 
hearings. 

Weinrich Gives Organ Recital 

The Southern Ohio Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists presented 
Carl Weinrich in a recital on the organ 
of Christ Church on February 14. The 
program included compositions covering 
four centuries of organ music. There 
were pieces by at least three American 
composers: Leo Sowerby’s Chorale 
Prelude on a Calvinist Hymn, Philip 
James’s ‘Meditation a Sainte Clotilde’, 
and Harry B. Jepson’s ‘Pantomime’. 
The first of these was pretentious and 
more than a little diffuse; the second, 
candidly nostalgic; the third, a genre 
piece not unlike Toch’s ‘Juggler’, and 
amusing. 

Artur Rubinstein, the Polish pianist, 
returned to Cincinnati on Feb. 21, after 
a considerable absence, to play a recital 
before the Matinee Musicale Club at its 
last session of the season. In notably 
good form, Rubinstein played a for- 
midable program embracing works of 
Bach, Schumann, Chopin, Debussy, Al- 
beniz and Falla. 

Minus several of its top-flight danc- 
ers, including Massine, the Basil Ballet 
troupe offered several of its newer crea- 
tions. Of these ‘Le Coq d’or’ made the 
most favorable impression, closely fol- 
lowed by ‘Francesca da Rimini’, and 
“The Gods Go A-begging’. The fourth 
novelty, ‘Jeux d’enfants’, was set to 
Bizet’s music. 





Yella Pess] Plays with Bach Circle 


Yella Pessl, harpsichordist, was solo- 
ist at the first concert of. the Bach Cir- 
cle in Town Hall on March 19, playing 
two concertos at the clavicembalo. On 
Feb. 5 and 19 she played the harpsi- 
chord parts in the Handel Concerto 


Grosso and the Scarlatti Suite played by 
the N.B.C. Symphony, conducted by Ar- 
turo Toscanini. After a broadcast on 
March 20 she started on a concert tour. 


BUFFALO ORCHESTRA 
HAS LOCAL SOLOIST 


Eudice Shapiro Plays Sibelius 
Concerto With Autori 
Conducting 


BurFaLo; March 20.—The Buffalo 
Orchestra gave its eighth concert under 
the baton of Franco Autori on Feb. 
24 in Elmwood Music Hall. Eudice 
Shapiro, Buffalo violinist, was soloist. 
Gustav Holst’s ‘St. Paul’s Suite’ for 
strings opened the pfogram. A first 
performance in Buffalo of ‘A Lincoln 
Symphony’ by Daniel Gregory Mason 
was well received. Miss Shapiro re- 
ceived an ovation for her admirable 
performance of the Sibelius Concerto 
in D Minor. The occasion was marked 
by the presence of Dr. Mason, com- 
poser, and Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, na- 
tional director of the Federal Music 
project. 

Under the auspices of the Buffalo 
Symphony Society, the Coolidge Quar- 
tet made its first appearance in Buffalo 
on Feb. 21 in the Hotel Statler Ball 
Room. The program opened with the 
Cavatina from Beethoven’s  B-Flat 
Quartet in memory of Miss Gertrude 
Watson. Other numbers included the 
Quartet in G Major, Op. 76, No. 1 by 
Haydn, the Quartet No. 2 by Martinu 
and the Quartet No. 3 in B Flat, Op. 67 
by Brahms. Prolonged applause won 
an encore. 

Joseph Szigeti, violinist, appeared in 
a joint recital with Felix Salmond in 
Elmwood Music hall on Feb. 15. Mr. 
Salmond joined Mr. Szigeti in a mas- 
terful performance of the Andante from 
the Concerto for Violin and ’Cello, Op. 
102 by Brahms. The artists received 
ardent applause from a large audience. 

The largest audience of the season 
greeted Nelson Eddy, baritone, in Elm- 
wood Music hall on Feb. 23. A varied 
program included a group of German 
and another of English songs. Encores 
almost equalling the printed list were 
granted. Theodore Paxson provided 
effective accompaniments. 

Robert Casadesus, distinguished 
French pianist, was presented by the 
Chromatic Club at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club on Feb. 25. The pianist held 
a capacity audience spellbound through- 
out the program. It was his first ap- 
pearance in Buffalo. 

EtHet McDoweELi 











JOINT RECITALS MARK 
EVENTS IN CLEVELAND 





Piatigorsky and Bauer in Music Hall 
Series—Szigeti and Germani 
Appear 

CLEVELAND, March 20.—The new 
Music Hall Artists Series finished its 
season on Feb. 25 with a gala joint 
recital by the ’cellist, Piatigorsky, and 
the pianist, Harold Bauer. They pre- 
sented the Beethoven ‘Sonata in A, Op. 
69, and the Brahms ‘Sonata in E 
Minor, Op. 38. Mr. Bauer offered a 
‘Suite’ by Handel and Mr. Piatigorsky 
offered a varied group of shorter num- 
bers with Valentin Pavlovsky at the 
piano. 

On Feb. 18 another two-artist recital 
was heard when Elmer Wiener brought 
Joseph Szigeti and Fernando Germani 
here in joint recital. 

On Feb. 16 the Stradivarius String 


Quartet presented a recital at the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music. They offered 
the Brahms Quartet in C Minor, Mo- 
zart’s Quartet in F, and the Beethoven 
Quartet in E flat. 

The Cambrian Male Choir gave an- 
other of its remarkable recitals under 
William Albert Hughes at Severance 
Hall on Feb. 15, with Thomas L. 
Thomas, one of the winners of the Sher- 
win-Williams awards, as soloist. 

On Feb. 21 John Jacob Niles pre- 
sented an interesting recital of tradi- 
tional American ballads at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music. Charlotte Lockwood 
was heard on Feb. 2 at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art in an organ recital. Ted 
Shawn’s Male Dancers appeared in re- 
cital at Masonic Auditorium on Feb. 2. 

Clarice Balas was heard with the 
Concerto Club String Quartet at Stein- 
way Hall on March 1 in a ‘Piano Quin- 
tet’ of Viteslav Novak. The Fortnightly 
Musical Club offered a program of Eng- 
lish music at the Museum of Art on 
Feb. 27. 

S. M. 


LOCAL ARTISTS GIVE 
RECITALS IN SEATTLE 








Sonata Programs, a Festival of the 
Dance by the Ballet Russe, and 
Other Events Welcomed 


SEATTLE, March 20.—Berthe Poncy 
Jacobson and Nathan Abas, pianist and 
violinist, respectively, gave a sonata re- 
cital on Feb. 24, playing music by 
Tcherepnin, Debussy and Beethoven, as 
the first program in the series of Uni- 
versity Spring Chamber Musicales. 

Harriet Van Emden, soprano, gave 
the first of a series of faculty recitals on 
Feb. 4 at Cornish school, singing works 
in French, Italian, German and English. 
Stephen Balogh was the accompanist. 

The Ballet Russe presented thirteen 
of their productions in a veritable festi- 
vla of the dance at the Moore Theatre 
on Feb. 4, 5 and 6. ‘Le Coq d’Or’ sur- 
passed all other productions by virtue 
of its spectacular settings and colorful 
costumes. 

Helen Louise Oles, pianist, and Fran- 
cis Armstrong, violinist, gave a pro- 
gram of modern compositions on Feb. 
8, playing music by Hindemith, Albert 
Stoessel and Respighi. Fernando Ger- 
mani, organist, gave a recital on Feb. 
5, and other organists to be heard dur- 
ing the past month were John M. Lyons 
and Walter Eichinger. N. D.B. 
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INDIANAPOLIS HAILS 
PROGRAM NOVELTIES 


Sevitzky Conducts Orchestra in 
Griffes and Respighi— 
Bonelli Is Soloist 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 20.—The eighth 
pair of concerts given on March 4 and 5 
by the Indianapolis Symphony, Fabien 
Sevitzky conductor, brought Richard 
Bonelli, baritone, as soloist in the fol- 
lowing program: 

Symphony in C Minor, No. 9.......... Haydn 


‘The Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan’..Griffes 
Songs—‘Chanson Triste’ and ‘Phidyle’ 





Duparc 
Moto Perpetuo.........+..+- Paganini- Molinari 
‘Eri Tu’ from ‘The Masked Ball’....... Verdi 
Piel Ge Bee oc cvcsccesectscecveciecs Respighi 


The orchestral works and the Duparc 
songs were heard for the first time and 
aroused much interest among the large 
audience. The Haydn symphony served 
as a splendid contrast in its beautiful 
simplicity to the music saturated with 
atmospheric moods by Griffes, Respighi 
and Duparc. In the Respighi work Mr. 
Sevitzky and his orchestra painted in 
music all that the descriptive title pic- 
tures. Harold Triggs supplied the piano 
parts in the last number. The soloist, 
Richard Bonelli, made two appearances 
on the program. The Dupare songs 
were artistically sung. The aria ‘Eri 
Tu’ gave Mr. Bonelli an opportunity for 
another style of singing. He was re- 
called several times. 

With the playing of the ‘Moto Per- 
petuo’ by eight first violins and four 
seconds from memory, the audience was 
moved to tense enthusiam. Two out- 
standing programs were presented by 
national music sororities. On March 8 
the Sigma Alpha Iota (Mu Zeta 
Alumna Chapter) gave a guest musicale 
in the Jordan Recreation Hall. Partici- 
pating in the program were Eugenia 
Magidson Snyder, Patra Kennedy, Mil- 
dred Knight, Mary Cochran Pentecost, 
Roberta Trent and Mrs. Arthur Mon- 
ninger as soloists and the S. A. I. Sin- 
fonietta. 

On March 9 the Kappa chapter of 
Mu Phi Epsilon were given a reception 
in the Governor’s home by Governor 
and Mrs. M. Clifford Townsend, who 
with Fabien Sevitzky and the women 
members of the Indianapolis Symphony 
received the guests. The musical pro- 
gram was given by Dorothy Munger, 
Jane Johnson Burroughs and a string 
quartet composed of Harriet Payne, 
Charlotte Reeves, Richard Byrne and 
Leonard Krupnick, playing a Fantasia 
composed by Harriet Payne. Walter 
Whitworth was at the piano for Jane 
Johnson Burrough’s solos. Women 
members of the Symphony are Jeanette 
Orloff, Alma Lentz, Martha Rundell, 
Charlotte Reeves, Ruth Thrasher, Har- 
riet Payne, Helen Dauner, Louise Es- 
sex Strauss, Virginia Leyenberger and 
Marjorie Call. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCH MIDT 





Library of Jewish Music Dedicated 

The first circulating and reference 
library of Jewish music in New York 
has been established at the Music 
Branch of the New York Public 
Library by Mailamm, the American 
Palestine Music Association, through 
the courtesy of Miss Dorothy Lawton, 
librarian-in-chief. At the dedication, on 
March 21, Frederick Jacobi was chair- 
man. Ernest Hutcheson spoke on the 
significance of a Library of Jewish Mu- 
sic for New York; Miss Lawton dedi- 
cated the new collection; and Rabbi 
Louis I. Newman spoke on Jewish mu- 
sic. Liturgical music of the Jews and 
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songs by Jewish composers were sung 
by Moses Rudinow, cantor of Temple 
Emanu-El. The Library Committee of 
Mailamm has made requests to compos- 
ers of Jewish and Hebraic music for 
contributions to this collection which it 
is hoped will be extended rapidly. 


EMPORIA IS HOST 
TO MUSIC TEACHERS 


Kansas State Association Holds 
Two-day Convention with the 
Co-operation of Colleges 


Emporia, Kan., March 20.—Kansas 
State Music Teachers Association mem- 
bers held their-annual two-day conven- 
tion on March 3 and 4 with Emporia 
State Teachers College and the College 
of Emporia as co-hosts. Dr. Orville J. 
Borchers, head of Emporia State’s 
music department, was president of the 
association the past year and D. A. 
Hirschler, dean of music at C. of E., 
was program chairman for the meeting. 

Outstanding programs were given by 
Dalies Frantz, pianist, who also con- 
ducted master classes in piano the two 
days, and by five Kansas college choirs 
who gave a choir festival, one night. 
The choirs were from Kansas Wesleyan 
college, of Salina, with Leon A. Will- 
gus as director; from Emporia State, 
Orville J. Borchers, director; College 
of Emporia, D. A. Hirschler, director ; 
Southwestern College, of Winfield, Mel- 
vin H. Geist, director, and Bethel Col- 
lege, of Newton, Walter H. Hohman, 
director. The smallest choir had sixty 
members, the largest 100. Massed, they 
had a membership of over 350 voices. 
The choir festival made its first appear- 
ance on the State Music Teachers con- 
vention program two years ago. 


Next Meeting to Be in Winfield 





The 1939 convention will be held in 
Winfield. Officers for the year are 
Luther Leavengood, of Southwestern 
College, Winfield, president; Walter H. 
Hohman, of Bethel College, Newton, 
vice-president, and Martin Burton, of 
the College of Emporia, secretary- 
treasurer. On the accrediting commit- 
tee will be Oscar Lofgren. of Bethany 
College, Lindsborg: Paul Beckhelm, of 
Fort Hays State College, Fort Hays: 
Walter H. Hohman. Bethel College, 
Newton, and Irving Bartley, of Baker 
University, Baldwin. 

Kansas music teachers made a defi- 
nite move toward requiring certification 
for private music teachers in Kansas. 
Dean Douglass, state supervisor of 
music in Missouri, explained the 
teacher certification plan used in Mis- 
souri. 

Besides Dalies Frantz, the program 
offered a recital and master classes con- 
ducted by Theodore Harrison. of the 
American Conservatory of Music at 
Chicago. One program was given in 
recognition of the fiftv years Carl 
Preyer, University of Kansas faculty 
member, has spent in music education 
in Kansas. Faculty members from the 
university presented a group of Mr. 
Preyer’s compositions for niano, violin 
and voice, and Dean Donald Swarthout, 
of the university, spoke in appreciation 
of Mr. Preyer. About 200 teachers and 
students attended the meeting. 

Mare Sur TAYLor 

Tuthill School Presents Oratories 

The Tuthill School for Oratorio, 
James A. Brown Tuthill, director, pre- 
sented two works, “The Daughter of 
Jairus’ by Stainer and ‘Penitence, Par- 


don and Peace’ by Maunder on March 
15 in one of the Metropolitan Opera 
House studios. This was the first New 
York performance by the newly-formed 
group. 





MUSIC CRUSADE BEGUN 
BY SEATTLE SYMPHONY 





Invitation Concert Held at Metropolitan 
Theatre—Hofmann Plays 
Chopin Concerto 


SEATTLE, March 20.—As a prelude to 
the annual Music Crusade for subscrip- 
tions to the sustaining fund, the Sym- 
phony planned an invitation concert at 
the Metropolitan Theatre on Feb. 8. 
Guests were business and professional 
men and women who were to devote 
two weeks to the crusade. Interspersed 
throughout the program of popular con- 
cert classics, were speeches by George 
H. Greenwood, president, and Ben Er- 
lichmann, vice-president of the orches- 
tra. Basil Cameron conducted. 

The seventh Monday evening concert 
was played on Feb. 14 when the high- 
light on this program was the Sym- 
phony No. 2 in D, by Sibelius. 

The outstanding event of the Sym- 
phony Series was the concert with 
Josef Hofmann as soloist on Feb. 16. 
Naturally interest centered in Mr. Hof- 
mann, who played The Concerto No. 
2 in E Minor by Chopin, and the Con- 
certo No. 2 in G, by Rubinstein. His 
performance was of surpassing beauty. 
The orchestral works, ‘The Swan of 
Tuonela’ by Sibelius, and Tchaikovsky’s 
Fantasy-Overture ‘Romeo and Juliet’, 
were well played. N.D.B. 
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Lansing Audience Greets Composer 
in People’s Symphony List 


Lanstnc, March 20.—Arthur Far- 
well, head of the music theory depart- 
ment of Michigan State College, was 
greeted by a large 
audience in West 
Junior High School 
auditorium on Feb. 
21 when Frederick 
Lewis conducted 
the People’s Sym- 
phony in a pro- 
gram of his works. 
Beth Sarle,  so- 
prano, was soloist 
in Mr. Farwell’s 
‘Ruined Garden’ 
and ‘Passion of 
Sunrise’, Olive Wil- 
bur, ’cellist, played 
‘Land of Luthany’, and Harold Smith, 
violinist, was heard in the ‘Melody in 
E Minor’. 

The orchestra played the overture 
‘Cornell’, ‘Dawn’, ‘Plantation Melody’ 
and three excerpts from “The Pageant 
of Meridene’. The composer himself 
conducted ‘Dawn’, in which he employs 
Indian themes and for which Marie 
Williams played the piano obligato. 
Other accompanists were Margaret 
Goodell and Mr. Lewis. 





Arthur Farwell 





Roland Gundry to Give London Recital 
Roland Gundry returned to Pasadena, 
Calif., after his violin recital in the 
Town Hall, and was heard there last 
month. In May he will go to Europe 
and has scheduled a London recital. 
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“All the details of costume and proper- 
ties were carefully looked after. 1 had 
occasion to know about the authenticity 
of the latter in a performance of ‘Loh- 
engrin’ where | was being carried off 
the stage on the soldiers’ shields in the 
first act. One of the supers, who was 
carrying me, slipped, and his spear, 
which was an honest-to-God one, went 
through my dress and was only stopped 
by my corset from going right into me! 
That shows how realism can be carried 
too far! 


“I cannot, however, hold up the 
American Opera Company as typical ef 
the time. It was far in advance of the 
time. You must remember that Theo- 
dore Thomas, who was at the head of 
it, was a great person and would not 
tolerate anything that was not absolutely 
right. We had his symphony orchestra 
of eighty members to accompany us. 
And how they did play ‘Flying Dutch- 
man’! And when I think of the dread- 
ful orchestras I have heard at the Me- 
tropolitan from time to time, I realize 
how good ours was. I do think, how- 
ever, that the Metropolitan orchestra is 
much better this season. America is 
becoming orchestra-conscious. 


“As to chorus, that at the Metropolli- 
tan certainly sings well but I cannot say 
much for its appearance. The individu- 
als may look the part when cast as peas- 
ants, but they are hardly convincing 
when they appear in the silks and satins 
of the nobility. There also seems no 
reason for the preponderance of foreign- 
ers. We had a chorus of one hundred 
young men and women, all with fresh 
voices and every single member a native 
American ! 


“The acting at the present time is 
definitely better. I was always consid- 
ered a good actress, probably because 
[ had natural talent in that direction. | 
never took any lessons in acting. But 
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Emma Juch Discusses Opera Then and Now 
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it did not make any particular difference 
if you couldn’t act so long as you knew 
how to sing. Few of the older singers, 
in spite of fine voices and perfect meth- 
od, new or cared much about giving a 
dramatic illusion. And have you ever 
seen any of the costumes? And the 
abundance of the too-too solid did not 
disturb audiences. I don’t believe Tiet- 
jens or Alboni could get a job in any 
first rate company now, for all the mag- 
nificence of their vocalism. We have 
certainly advanced in the matter of in- 
sistence upon visual illusion. 

“The question of opera in English is 
constantly being revived. Let me say 
at once, that I am definitely for it! 
All of the objections raised, such as bad 
translations, altering of the musical 
phrase, poor diction of singers, are easy 
to over-ride. Your translator must, 
first and foremost, know the English 
language perfectly and know versifica- 
tion. 


Problems of Translating 


Anybody with a good dictionary and 
a passable knowledge of a foreign 
language can make a translation but 
only a person with superior knowledge 
of English can write poetic English! 
A translator who is also a musician 
need not alter phrases at all, or at least, 
very little. You may remember the 
translation Dr. Walter Damrosch made 
of the third act of ‘Die Meistersinger’ 
last season. It was most beautiful and 
poetic and might have been composed 
in the English he gave to it. 

“T grant you that the diction of most 
singers in all languages leaves much to 
be desired, but mightn’t it be a stimulus 
to the improvement of diction if we had 
opera in English? After all, we accept 
bad diction in a foreign language be- 
cause most of us say, ‘Oh, we couldn't 
understand it anyway!, I think the 
point is worth consideration ! 

“To come back to where we started, 
please don’t think that I believe good 
singing is dead. It isn’t! There were 
highlights which I don’t think could 
ever be equalled such as the perform- 
ance of ‘Tristan’ with Nordica and Jean 
de Reszke and with Seidl conducting. 
Jean used to make the lengthy death 
scene so appealing that he would have 
drawn tears from a stone. He could 
have gone on dying for an hour or more 
and nobody would have complained! 

“There has been only one Jean, one 
Toscanini and one Lehmann—that is 
until Flagstad. I think Mme. Flagstad 
is a more womanly Isolde than Leh- 
mann. And I do not know of any lyric- 
coloratura at present to compare with 
Sembrich. And. . . well, one could con- 
tinue indefinitely to make comparisons, 
some balancing one way and some the 
other. Opera goes on, singers come and 
go, there are periods of perfect singing 
and others less fine. But there always 
seem to me to be some great singers 
and I suppose there always will be!” 
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NEW FRIENDS GATHER 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


Stiedry, Austrian, to Conduct 
Series—Soloists and Works 
Are Announced 
A chamber orchestra of thirty-six 
men will appear in the New Friends of 
Music series next season under the lead- 
ership of Fritz Stiedry, Austrian con- 


Fritz 





Fritz Stiedry 


ductor, according to a recent announce 
ment by I. A. Hirschmann, founder and 
president of the organization. The or- 
chestra will make its debut at the first 
concert of the third season on Oct. 23. 
Mr. Stiedry conducted at the Berlin 
Municipal Opera from 1929 to 1933 and 
for the last four years has been conduc- 
tor of the Leningrad Philharmonic. He 
will also conduct a supplementary series 
of six concerts. Among the works to 
be played are the six Brandenburg con 
certos and four orchestral suites of 
Bach. 

The Kolisch Quartet will play Bee- 
thoven’s sixteen string quartets and the 
Grosse Fuge in six concerts. Other 
works to appear on the New Friends 
programs will be string quartets and 
trios by Haydn, two solo cantatas by 
Bach and chamber works by him, in- 
cluding the sonata for two violins, viola 
da gamba and flute. 

Artists on the list include Emanuel 
Feuermann, Myra Hess, Alexander 
Kipmis, Réne Le Roy, Erica Morini, 
Yella Pessl, Gertrude Pitzinger, Rudolf 
Serkin and the Budapest, Gordon, Pro 
Arte and Stradivarius String Quartets. 
As in previous seasons, the concerts will 
be given at 5:30 P. M. on Sunday after- 
noons. Subscribers may renew their 
subscriptions until April 15. 





CLEVELAND HEARS OPERA 


‘Hansel und Gretel’ Produced by the 
Institute of Music 

CLEVELAND, March 20.—The Cleve- 
land Institute of Music gave Humper- 
dinck’s ‘Hansel und Gretel’ on Feb. 27. 
The production was under Boris Gol- 
dovsky. The role of Hansel was sung 
by Tille Schenker, and that of Gretel by 
Elizabeth Stoeckler. Marcia Bissell was 
the Witch. The Institute Orchestra 
gave a remarkably well-balanced per 
formance. 

The Fenn College Glee Club gave its 


annual concert on March 4 under Lionel 
Nowak, when Rueben Caplin, baritone 
sang an aria from ‘Enoch Arden’, an 
opera being completed by Mr. Nowak. 
The Cleveland Jewish Singing Society 
was heard on March 8 under Charles 
E. Dawe when Jan Peerce was soloist, 
and the Walden String Quartet gave a 
program on the same day in the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, playing music by 
Beethoven. Porter and Bartok. Arthur 
Quimby, organist, is offering a series of 
recitals during March in memory of 
Peter J. McMyler, at the Museum. 
S. M. 





OPERA TROUPES GIVE 
BROOKLYN VARIED FARE 





Salzburg Guild Brings Mozart Work— 
Hippodrome Company Presents 
Holiday Series 

BrooK_tyN, March 20.—A_ capacity 
audience greeted the Salzburg Opera 
Guild in the opera house of the Acad- 
emy on Feb. 28 in Mozart’s sparkling 
‘Cosi Fan Tutte’. It was a remarkably 
finished performance in every way. Also 
under Institute auspices, the Lehmann 
Engel Madrigal Singers appeared on 
Feb. 27 with a program devoted to sac- 
red and secular music of the Renais- 
sance. 

The New York Hippodrome Opera 
Company, under the artistic direction of 
Alfredo Salmaggi, gave a Washington's 
Birthday holiday series at the Academy 
on Feb. 19, 20 and 21. The list of op- 
eras included ‘Cavalleria’ and ‘Pagli- 
acci’, ‘Rigoletto’ and ‘Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia’. ae 





Columbia Awards Bearns Prize 

Marie Elizabeth Marting of Ruther- 
ford, N. J., and Ernest V. Lubin of this 
city will divide the $900 Joseph H. 
Bearns prize “to encourage young 
American composers of outstanding tal- 
ent and promise” this year, it was an 
nounced recently at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Miss Marting submitted a string 
quartet and Mr. Lubin variations on a 
theme by Bach for quartet and a suite 
in olden style for string orchestra. 





Redlands Hears Faculty Recital 
REDLANDs, CAL., March 20.—Paul A. 
Pisk, pianist, and Rowland Leach, vio- 
linist, of the faculty of the University of 
Redlands, gave a recital of sonatas by 
$rahms, Dussek, Janacek and Loeffler 
recently. 
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PROKOFIEFF LEADS 
DENVER ORCHESTRA 


Conducts His Own ‘Classical’ 
Symphony and Plays His 
Piano Concerto No. 1 


DeENvER, Cot., March 20.—Denver has 
had the privilege of hearing Serge Pro- 
kofieff on two different occasions. 

On Feb. 18, he appeared as guest con- 
ductor and soloist with the Denver Sym- 
phony. Horace Tureman relinquished 
the baton to Prokofieff who led the or- 
chestra in his ‘Classical’ Symphony in 
D. Later on he appeared as soloist with 
Tureman conducting, playing the Con- 
certo No. 1 for piano and orchestra, 
which was particularly well received. 

Other works on the program con- 
ducted by Tureman were the Overture, 
‘To the Story of the Lovely Melusina’, 
by Mendelssohn; the tone poem, ‘En 
Saga’, by Sibelius ; and two Piedmontese 
dances, by Sinigaglia. 


Pasquier Trio Welcomed 


Pro Musica presented two attractions 
this month. The Pasquier String Trio 
on Feb. 1, and the second appearance of 
Prokofieff, on Feb. 20. The Pasquiers 
played the Beethoven Trio for Strings 
in C Minor; the Trio by Martinu, which 
was dedicated to the organization; and 
a Trio by Jean Cras. Prokofieff, as- 
sisted by the Denver String Quartet and 
Val Heinrich, clarinetist, gave a varied 
program. All compositions were from 
the pen of the distinguished visitor and 
found the large audience in a highly re- 
ceptive mood. 

The Denver Musicians’ Society pre- 
sented a program at the Chappel House 
on Feb. 21. Those appearing were 
Dorothy Johnson and Maurine Ricks, 
pianists; Delphine Murphy, Georgia B. 
Ellyson, and J. Allen Grubb, vocalists: 
Roberta Liming, violinist, and Florence 
Wagner, harpist. The program was 
varied and interesting, and attracted a 
large audience. 

The Lamont Opera Club presented 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ at West High 
Schoo! Auditorium on Feb. 23 and 24 
and Horace Lee Davis was the conduc- 
tor. The performance was very credit- 
able. The leading students of the 
Lamont School appeared in the principal 
roles and were assisted by a large chorus 
ot excellent voices. 

Joun C. KENpDEL 





TO GIVE CHORAL MUSIC 


Juilliard Graduate School Plans Con- 
cert of Four Modern Works 


The Juilliard Graduate School will 
give a concert of choral music by four 
contemporary composers on March 25. 
The chorus of the Oratorio Society and 
the orchestra of the Juilliard School will 
be conducted by Albert Stoessel. Solo- 
ists will be Eleanor Brownell, soprano; 
Ruth Markus, mezzo-soprano; Joseph 
Marsilia, tenor; Glenn Darwin, 
tone, and Hugh Porter, organist. 

Among the works to be heard is ‘A 
Festival Fanfare’ by Mr. Stoessel. This 
was written in 1932 for the dedication of 
the new auditorium in Worcester, 
Mass. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s ‘Christ 
in the Universe’, a cantata for soloists, 
chorus and organ, the text by Alice 
Meynell, and “Turn Back, O Man’ by 
Gustav Holst, will also be heard. 

‘The Ordering of Moses’, by R. 
Nathaniel Dett, received its first per- 
formance at the Cincinnati Festival last 
May,.and will be the final work. 


bari- 
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A Record of American Composers 


Claire Reis Completes an Inval- 
uable Book Dealing with Liv- 
ing Figures — Contains Bio- 
graphical Sketches of 200 Mu- 
sicians 


ONDERING the facts of America’s 

musical growth, Claire Reis, an in- 
defatigable compiler, has been led to de- 
velop and enlarge her book entitled 
‘American Composers’, which was pub- 
lished (with the assistance of the 
Juilliard Foundation) by the United 
States Section of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music in 1930, 
and again in 1932. Expanded into a 
270-page, cloth-bound volume, the re- 
vised work is now issued by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York, under the 
new (and better) title ‘Composers in 
America: Biographical Sketches of Liv- 
ing Composers, with a Record of Their 
Works, 1912-1937’. 

In her Introduction the author thus de- 
limits the scope of her undertaking: “On 
the assumption that the reader’s interest 
lies in a summary of the work and the his- 
tory of the men who are writing serious 
music today, this books seeks to maintain a 
strictly objective viewpoint in presenting 
the biographies of composers together with 
the important creative work which has de- 
veloped in this country in the past twenty- 
five years.” 

So she has given us succinct biographical 
sketches of some 200 living composers, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order from Achron, 
Joseph, to Woltmann, Frederick. Of her 
list, George Gershwin, Henry Hadley and 
Louis Victor Saar have died since her man- 
uscript was prepared. 

The list includes both native-born men 
and women and those born in Europe who 
have made their homes in America and 
have written many of their major works 
here; but it is restricted to those compos- 
ers who work in the larger forms—orches- 
tral, choral, stage works, and so on, and 
who have had major works performed 
either in America or abroad. 


BROOKLYN CONCERTS 
OFFER VARIED FARE 


Apollo Club Chorus in Recital— 
Flagstad, Boston Symphony, 
St. Olaf Choir Heard 


The Apollo Club male chorus of 
Brooklyn gave its second concert of the 
season in the Academy of Music on 
Feb. 16. The program featured works 
by the three Apollo conductors who, 
over a period of a half-century, pre- 
ceded Alfred Boyce, the present con- 
ductor. These compositions were Dudley 
Buck’s ‘In Vocal Combat’ and ‘The Nun 
of Nidaros’; Dr. John Hyatt Brewer’s 
‘The Birth of Love’, and William Ar- 
mour Thayer’s ‘My Love Is Like a Red, 
Red Rose’. Oley Speaks was present in 
the audience to hear the chorus sing his 
compositions ‘Morning’ and ‘Sylvia’. 
Other songs by Foote, Hawley, Kountz, 
and Sullivan, concluded an excellently 
sung program. Jan Smeterlin, pianist, 
replacing the indisposed Mischa Levit- 
ski, was guest artist, playing composi- 
tions by Mozart, Bach, Chopin, and 
Granados. Vocal soloists were Lewis 
Zeidler and David Magill, with Theo- 
dore Schaefer at the piano and Charles 
O. Banks at the organ as accompanists. 

A Ravel memorial program by the 
Boston Symphony, Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky conducting, was heard by a large 
audience at the Academy of Music on 








Claire Reis, Compiler of the Book, 
“Composers in America” 


As the basis upon which her selection 
has been made, she defines an American 
composer as “a composer—whether of Eu- 
ropean or Indian or African background— 
who has been ‘woven into the American 
social fabric, who thinks as his fellow citi- 
sens do about accepted institutions, and who 
conducts himself as they do.” 

The biographical sketches include a 
record of fellowships, awards, and commis- 
works broadcast and recorded for 
phonograph; a general summary of major 
performances. To each sketch is appended 
a list of the subject’s chief works, giving 
the year each composition was completed, 
the name of its publisher, and the length of 
time required for its performance. 

The book contains a wealth of informa- 
tion, the compiling of which appears to 
have been both carefully and adroitly done, 
and it constitutes an extremely useful—in- 
deed, an invaluable—work for reference. 


sions ; 


G. W. H. 
Feb. 10. The program included 
Ravel’s ‘Le Tombeau de Couperin’, 


‘Rhapsodie Espagnole’, ‘Ma Mére ]’Oye’ 
and ‘Bolero’ and Schumann’s D Minor 
Symphony. 

Religious and secular choral music 
was revealingly sung by the St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir, Dr. F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen conducting, at the Academy of 
Music on Feb. 7. The audience was of 
good size and amply applauded the fifty 
young men and women of the choir. 

All seats, stage accommodations, and 
standing room were required for Kirsten 
Flagstad’s recital at the Academy on 
Feb. 14. Mme. Flagstad sang Lieder by 
Schubert, Franz, Strauss, Fauré, Mc- 
Arthur, Tyson, and Charles, besides 
two arias from Wagner’s “Tannhauser’. 
In resplendent voice, Mme. Flagstad 
was admirably supported by Edwin Mc- 
Arthur’s accompaniments. 

Three young aspirants to vocal 
careers joined in a recital at the Acad- 
emy music hall on Feb. 5. They were 
Maria Anastasia, soprano, Nino Bella- 
fiore, tenor, and George Keller, bari- 
tone. The three singers acquitted them- 
selves artistically. 


FeLtx Deyo 





Lucile and Miles Dresskell Appear at 
Columbia 

Lucille Dresskell, soprano, and Miles 
Dresskell, viola d’amore and violin, with 
Sarah Knight at the piano, gave a joint 
recital on March 13 for the Graduate 
Club at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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MILWAUKEE MUSIC 
WELL PATRONIZED 


Chicago Symphony in Two Con- 
certs Under Stock and Lange 
—Operas Heard 

MILWAUKEE, March 20.—The Chi- 
cago Symphony gave two concerts in 
this city in February. The first, con- 
ducted by Dr. Stock, included the Over- 
ture to ‘Donna Diana’ by Reznicek, 
Sibelius’s First Symphony, excerpts 
from Mahler’s First Symphony and 
other music by Wagner and Glazounoff. 

The second concert was conducted by 
Hans Lange and included a Bach Can- 
zona and Fugue transcribed by Stock, 
Van Vactor’s Concerto Grosso, Beetho- 
ven’s Seventh Symphony and Tchaikov- 
sky’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’. 

The Salzburg Opera Guild gave per- 





formances of ‘Cosi fan Tutte’, ‘The 
Matrimonial Market’ by Rossini, and 
‘Angelique’ by Ibert. The San Carlo 
Company performed eight operas to 
sold-out houses. 

The Civic Concert Association pre- 


sented Luboshutz and Nemenoff, duo- 
pianists, in recital for the third event in 
its series, and on Feb. 17, the Society 
of Musical Arts offered Marguerite 
Bade Voll, pianist, and Emily Louise 
Schmitt, mezzo-soprano, in recital. Tito 
Schipa was heard in recital recently at 
the Pabst Theatre, with Frederico Lon- 
gas assisting. Josef Lhevinne, pianist, 
played under the auspices of the Mil- 
waukee Society of Pianists, and a pro- 
gram of Soviet music was offered by the 
MacDowell Club at its musicale. 
ANNA R. RoBINsON 
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CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 35) 


‘Syrinx’, written as incidental music for 
a drama, was played, and played with in- 
sinuating beauty of tome and charm of 
style, by Mr. Le Roy offstage, as it was 
originally intended to be, and Mr. Grand- 
jany gave an exhibition of harp playing of 
a very high order in the “Danse sacrée” and 
‘Danse profane’, music of the lesser De- 
bussy, in which the Musical Art Quartet 
was associated with him. That chamber 
music group had earlier won the audience's 
warm favor with a very intelligent per- 
formance of the string quartet. 

An unprogrammed interlude was pro- 
vided by Carleton Sprague Smith, the As- 
sociation’s official historian, when he gave 
a short address on Debussy and his work 
immediately after the intermission. C. 


Mailamm Presents a Bloch Program 


Ernest Bloch Concert, with Margaret 
Matzenauer, contralto; Frank Sheridan, 
pianist; the Musical Art Quartet (Sascha 
Jacobsen, Paul Bernard, William Hyman- 
son, Marie Roemact-Rosanoff). Erno 
Balogh at the piano for Mme. Matzenaver. 
Town Hall, March 12, evening: 


Three Pieces for String Quartet: ‘Night’ 
(1924), “Rustic Dance’ (192%) and Pre- 
lude (1925) 

Sonata for Piano (1935) 

Four Songs, ‘Poémes d’'Automne” (1905): “La 
Vagabonde’, ‘L’Abri’, “Le Deécim” and 
‘Invocation’ 


Quintet for Piano and Strings (1923-24) 

For its second concert Mailamm had the 
cooperation of the Ernest Bloch Society in 
presenting a program devoted exclusively 
to the music of the Swiss-American com- 
poser. The only absolute novelty brought 
forward was the piano sonata, heard in 
New York for the first time on this oc- 
casion. Of its three movements the mid- 
dle one, a Pastorale, proved to be the 
most grateful from the listener’s standpoint 
because of its more tranquil lyricism after 
the hectic restlessmess of the first and its 
more definitely established mood. The first 
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the more or less familiar ear- 
Bloch thematic contours, while 
last is a marchlike movement in fre- 
y changing rhythm, expressed, like 
in umrelieved dissonance, and 
a recurrence of one of the 
first movement. The work 
yed by Frank Sheridan, who, 
, used his notes. 
exception of the quintet the 
spontaneous music on the program, 
regardless of the French influence in evi- 
dence, was that of the four early and 
elaborately conceived songs, which were 


ap 
fa 


HI 
nla 


CE 


Her projec- 
tion of “L’Abri’ was an especially superb 
achievement, although she made ‘La Vaga- 
bonde” and ‘Le Déclin’ scarcely less com- 
pelling. She was repeatedly recalled by 
_ 

The quintet, generally regarded as one 
of the most vital works the composer has 
yet produced, received an admirable per- 
formance at the hands of Mr. Sheridan and 
the Musical Art Quartet, the Andante mis- 
tico being played with consnicuously im- 
pressive effect. This, along with the songs, 
was the most rewarding music offered. 


kh 


Andres Segovia Gives Second Recital 
Andres Segovia, guitarist. Town Hail, 
March 6, afternoon: 
Prelude, Theme and Variations 
F. Sor (1778-1839) 
Semata (Homage to Boccherini) 
Castelnuovo- Tedesco 


Fandanguillo ous coe piehhbeebsnneek sss Turina 
Allemande, Courante, ‘Sarabande, Bourree, 

Menuet, Gavotte -sSeubeactaenhe baa Bach 
Homage to Debussy...................+.. Falla 
Madromos ...... pe .++++. Torroba 
Mazurka ere ee 
Danza . = F ; awa Granados 
Torre bermeja..... nenaeabkail Albeniz 


Since Mr. Segovia is not only a great 
virtuoso, but also, as this recital served to 
remind his hearers, one of the most dis- 
tinguished musicians of the day, the after- 
moon was a happy one for music lovers of 
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The measured 
beauty and grace of Sor’s delightful compo- 
sition was in contrast with the moody elo- 
quence of Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Sonata. 
This latter composition is dedicated to Mr. 
Segovia, who has been singularly fortunate 
in the quality of the works by contempo- 
rary composers which his artistry has in- 
spired. Patricularly in the first two move- 
ments, its bold modulations and subtle ex- 
ploitation of the timbres of the guitar make 
it a valuable addition to the repertoire. 

The Turina ‘Fandanguilla’ was filled 
with that magic which Mr. Segovia evokes 
with the music of Spain, a languorous, nos- 
talgic magic fundamentally Oriental in 
character. Almost involuntarily one hears 
the splashing of a fountain in some Spanish 
garden and breathes the fragrance of its 
flowers. So flawless were Mr. Segovia’s 
taste and understanding that the Bach suite 
did not suffer by contrast with this im- 
pressionistic study, but stood forth in full 
beauty and clarity of line. One does not 
hear any finer Bach playing upon any in- 
strument. Both the Torroba ‘Madrones’ 
and the Ponce Mazurka were piquantly 
colored and in the Granados and Albeniz 
pieces and the encores, the exquisite tone 
colors and subtle rhythms of his playing 
represented Spanish music at its best. An 
audience which should have been larger 
atoned with its enthusiasm. 


Rose Kunst Sings at Town Hall 


Rose Kunst, soprano, gave her first re- 
cital at Town Hall on the evening of 
March 16th, presenting a program that be- 
gan with four Schu- 
bert songs, ‘Der 
Wanderer an den 
Mond’, ‘Im Abend- 
rot’, ‘Der Schmetter- 
ling’ and ‘Wiegen- 
lied’, which were fol- 
lowed by the ‘Softly 
Sighs’ aria from 
Weber’s ‘Der Frei- 
schiitz’, Pergolesi’s 
‘Si tu m’ami, se sos- 
piri’, Caccini’s ‘Ama- 
rilli’, Chausson’s ‘Les 





papillons’, Fauré’s 
‘Aprés un réve’ and 
Rose Kunst Mozart's ‘Alleluja’. 


The list further em- 
braced the arias, ‘Ah, Love’s Sweet Dream’ 
from Smetana’s ‘The Bartered Bride’ and 
‘Adieu foréts’ from Tchaikovsky’s ‘Jeanne 
d’Arc’, and songs by Strauss, Lane Wilson, 
Walter Golde and Eleanor Remick Warren. 

The singer brought to her task a voice 
of naturally excellent quality and of pro- 
nounced potentialities that a constricted 
emission prevents her from realizing at 
present. There were many delicately turned 
pianissimo phrases and the Schubert ‘Wie- 
genlied’ was sung with special effect. When 
the voice was permitted to flow freely 
there were flashes of brilliant tone that 
bespoke dramatic possibilities ; as yet, how- 
ever, it is not flexible enough for the de- 
mands made by such songs as Mozart's 
‘Alleluja’. Interpretatively, fundamental 
principles are yet to be more thoroughly 
mastered. Celius Dougherty played the 
accompaniments with his familiar artistic 
discretion and authority. ; 


Ten Shawn and Ensemble Continue 
Series of Dance Recitals 


The third of a series of five dance re- 
citals by Ted Shawn and his ensemble of 
eight men dancers was given in the Majes- 
tic Theatre on the evening of March 13. 
The program of sixteen numbers was car- 
ried through with smoothness and a mini- 
mum of interval. 

As at previous appearances the ensem- 
ble carried the highest artistic coefficient. 
As a deviser of the extremely difficult 
choreography for male dancers, Mr. Shawn 
shows not only ingenuity but an amazing 
sense of detail both musical and terpsi- 
chorean. In ‘Labor Symphony’ in four 
movements, the pantomime was not invari- 
ably clear ‘and Mr. Shawn’s ‘visualization’ 
of Thompson’s “The Hound of Heaven’ 
seemed little more than attitudinizing with 
a long black, voluminous cloak. His Span- 
ish dances were more successful and were 
much appreciated by the audience. 

The best ensemble was ‘Pioneer Dance’, 
really a sort of reel including many figures 


known to cotillon dancers of the Gay 
Nineties. This was done with a vim that 
brought demands for an encore but was 
too strenuous a number to be repeated. 
Barton Mumaw earned a repeat of his 
‘Pleasantly Satiric Comment’, and Dennis 
Landers’ ‘Mule Team Driver’s Dance’ was 
both original and delightful. An interpre- 
tation of Beethoven's ‘Diabelli’ Variations 
was beautiful to look at and an extraor- 
dinarily deft suiting of the action to the 
musical phrase. Tess Meeker supplied 
piano accompaniments and also composed 
some of the music. 

Mr. Shawn and the ensemble gave a 
recital also on March 6, at which a number 
of the same works were presented. H. 


New Friends in Next to Last Concert 


New Friends of Music, Inc. The Musi- 
cal Art Quartet: Sascha Jacobsen and Paul 
Bernard, violins, William Hymanson, viola, 
Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, ‘cello. Helga 
Weeke, contralto. Karl Ulrich Schnabel, 
pianist. Town Hall, March 13, afternoon: 

Adagio and Fugue in C Minor for String 

Quartet (K. 546) 

‘Schwanengesang’ 

Quartet in D (K. GD éhces cencedeneces Mozart 

That imperishable sheaf of songs which 
was one of Schubert’s last messages to the 
world and which includes the mighty ‘Der 
Atlas’ and ‘Am Meer,’ the terrifying ‘Dop- 
pelganger’ and ‘Die Stadt’ and the lovely 
lyrics ‘Abschied’ and ‘Friihlingssehnsucht,’ 
to mention only a few of its treasures, was 
the natural center of interest at this con- 
cert. Mme. Weeke was an intelligent and 
vocally capable interpreter of them, though 
she by no means exhausted either their 
technical or their dramatic possibilities. 
She suffiered under the handicap that nearly 
all of them are essentially men’s songs and 
impossible to convey as the poet and com- 
poser conceived them except with the male 
voice. Mme. Weeke was at her best in the 
light and lyrical songs, as was her careful 
accompanist Mr. Schnabel. The applause 
was cordial to the point of breaking the 
rule about interruptions after several of 
the songs. 

Mozart’s Fugue, as the program notes 
reminded the audience, is recast from a 
piano work, in which form it is far more 
effective. In trying to bring out the bold- 
ness of each enunciation of the themes the 
Musical Art players diverged at times from 
their wonted richness and smoothness of 
tone, but their’s was a vigorous perform- 
ance. The D Major Quartet was com- 
pletely in their native element. They re- 
ceived the generous applause of a large 
audience. 


Artur Rubinstein Returns in Recital 


Artur Rubinstein, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 16, evening: 


TS OW seis vases sescescee Bach-D’Albert 
Symphonic Etudes Op. 13........... Schumann 
"Ee Alpatcin’, “Navarra’ ..ccccccccccces Albeniz 
ye Fer Falla 


‘Le Maya y el Ruisenor’ (‘Goyesca’) Granados 
Sonata in three movements from 
 , ..tti(‘(‘édrk RE Stravinsky 
Polonaise, Op. 44, F Sharp Minor; Two 
Etudes; Berceuse; Scherzo Op. 39....Chopin 
A more breath-taking display of techni- 
cal resource than Mr. Rubinstein’s at this 
recital has, perhaps, never been heard in 
Carnegie Hall. In brilliant form and good 
humor, he dashed through a program of 
great technical demands and returned for 
encores as fresh as ever. The audience took 
over the festive spirit and shouted with en- 
thusiasm in its stormy applause. ' 
The broad and sweeping Toccata in the 
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COMMUNITY CONCERT MEMBERS COMPLETE CAMPAIGN 
At a Special Meeting Called on the Third Day of the Membership Campaign When the 
Demand Exceeded the Supply of Subscriptions, Members of the Drive Committee Who 
Assembled Were, from Left to Right, Henry Gann, Publicity Chairman; Mrs. von Storch, 
Suburban Chairman; William Connell, Division Chairman; Mrs. Harold A. Scragg, President; 
C. Pinckney Jones, Membership Chairman; Mrs. A. J. Levy, Past President: Clare Rice, 
Division Chairman; Robert Ferguson, Eastern Manager of Community Concerts Service, and 
Edith Jones, Division Chairman 


ScRANTON, Pa., March 20.—The 
Community Concert Association cam- 
paign for memberships was called off at 
a special meeting held on the third day 
of a scheduled week of campaigning 
when it was learned that the capacity 
of the Auditorium had been reached and 
that no more members could be accept- 
ed. The purpose of the meeting was to 
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DALLAS ‘SYMPHONY 


Singer Conducts Second Sub- 
scription Concert and First 
Popular One 


Datias, March 20.—Two interesting 
and varied programs have recently been 
given by the Dallas Symphony under 
the efficient young conductor, Jacques 
Singer. The first was the second sub- 
scription concert on Feb. 22, when the 
program included the Passacaglia and 
Fugue in C Minor, Bach; an Interpre- 
tatione Orchestrale, by Respighi; Fugue 
for eighteen violins by Dubensky (play- 
ed here for the first time); Polka and 
Fugue from Weinberger’s opera, 
‘Schwanda’; ‘Dance of the Sailors’ from 
‘The Red Poppy’ by. Gliére and after 
the intermission a splendid reading of 
the Symphony No. 4 by Tchaikovsky. 
The orchestra was in excellent form, 
and shared the vociferous applause with 
the conductor many times. 





First “Pop” Program Given 


The second program enjoyed by a 
well-filled house was on March 6, when 
the first of the “pop” programs was 
given by the organization. The pro- 
gram opened with Overture to ‘Oberon’ 
by Weber. Other works were as fol- 
lows: Symphony No. 8 in B Minor, 
Schubert; Three Dances from ‘The 
Bartered Bride’ by Smetana; the ‘Nut- 
cracker’ Suite of Tchaikovsky, ending 
with a Liszt ‘Hungarian Rhapsody,’ 
No. 2. 

On Feb. 27 at the Scottish Rite Tem- 
ple, the Student Symphony of Southern 
Methodist University, Harold Hart 
Todd, conductor, was presented in a 
program of charm and variety, under 
the auspices of the Dallas Consistory 
and Co-ordinate Bodies. The orchestra 


determine the disposal of the remaining 
applications. It was decided to place 
them on a waiting list for next season. 
There are now 200 persons on this list 
who have paid memberships for the 
season of 1939-’40. Eleven years ago 
the Scranton Association had a mem- 
bership of 450. It now has 1,800 mem- 
bers. 


IN TWO PROGRAMS 


gave excellent interpretations of the 
Overture to ‘Oberon’ by Weber; Sym- 
phony No. 2, by Beethoven; ‘Air’ by 
Bach-Wilhelmj; ‘Spanish Dance’ by 
Moszkowski; Walther’s ‘Prize Song’, 
Wagner-Wilhelmj, and the Entrance of 
Montezuma from the opera ‘Azora’ by 
Hadley. Assisting artists were Rachel 
Stubbelfield, pianist, who played Saint- 
Saéns’s Concerto in G Minor, with 
splendid musicianship; and John Rod- 
gers, organist, who with the orchestra, 
gave Handel’s Concerto, Op. 4, No. 5, 
with excellent feeling. 

Another program by the Federal 
Littlke Symphony under Glenroy Stein, 
was given at the Highland Park High 
School on Feb. 23. The program chron- 
ologically traced American themes, and 
included Mr. Stein’s own interesting 
composition, ‘Fugue et Danse’. The 
Little Tipica Orchestra, led by Lau- 
rence Bolton, gave a program on Feb. 
22, at the Lagow Community House. 

On March 8, at the Highland Park 
Town Hall, Feodor Gontzoff, Russian 
baritone, formerly of the opera in Mos- 
cow, now resident of Dallas, was pre- 
sented by the club that bears his name 
in a program of songs. 

MABEL CRANFILL 








O'Toole Addresses Philadelphia Music 
Teachers 

PHILADELPHIA, Mar. 20.—The Phila- 
delphia Music Teachers Association held 
its 367th meeting in the Presser Audi- 
torium on the evening of Feb. 26. The 
program was given by the association’s 
guest William O’Toole, New York 
piano teacher and author of ‘Creative 
Piano Technic’. Mr. O’Toole’s topic 
was “The Creative Spirit in Piano 
Teaching” which he demonstrated at the 
piano. 
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BALLET ENLISTS AID OF CAPITAL PLAYERS 


Washington Sees ese ‘Two Programs 
by Dancers and Hears Con- 
cert of Operatic Works 


WasHinecton, D. C., March 20.—A 
concert of operatic excerpts and two 
appearances in conjunction with De 
Basil’s Ballet Russe crowded the con- 
cert schedule of the National Symphony 
during the last week, while several hun- 
dred of its supporters continued a cam- 
paign for next year’s sustaining fund. 

The fund now has contributions and 
pledges totalling more than $87,000. 
The goal is $103,000. 

Eight ballets, all except one of them 
new to Washington and two of them 
new in the Ballet Russe repertoire, 
were presented on March 8 and 9 in 
Constitutional Hall. Under Efrem 
Kurtz, conductor, the dancers on the 
opening night presented Debussy’s 
‘Afternoon of a Faun’, Massine’s ver- 
sion of Berlioz’s ‘Symphonie Fantas- 
tique’, ‘One Hundred Kisses’ by d’Er- 
langer, and Massine’s ‘Cimarosiana’. On 
March 9 the program included two 
Lichine ballets, ‘The Gods Go a-Beg- 
ging’, with music by Handel, and ‘Fran- 
cesca da Rimini’ to Tchaikovsky’s mu- 
sic; the romantic Fokine setting of ‘Le 
Spectre de la Rose’, and Nijinska’s 
‘Gypsy Dances’ to Dargomijsky’s $s music. 


Agnes Davis Is Soloist 


Prior to the two ballet performances 
the National Symphony, under its regu- 
lar conductor, Dr. Hans Kindler, gave 
a program of operatic excerpts on 
March 6, with Agnes Davis, American 
soprano, as soloist. Miss Davis sang 
three works, two by Mozart, ‘Voi che 
sapete’ from ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ 
and ‘Alleluia’ from the motet ‘Exultate, 


Jubilate’, and the ‘Immolation’ Scene of 
Briinnhilde from Wagner’s ‘Gotter- 
dammerung’. 

Ania Dorfman, talented young Rus- 
sian pianist, starred in a Viennese pro- 
gram presented by Dr. Kindler and the 
orchestra in Constitution Hall on Feb. 
20. She was enthusiastically applauded 
for her performance of Beethoven’s 
Piano Concerto in C Major, No. 1. For 
his program reflecting the charm of old 
Vienna, Dr. Kindler drew from the 
walzes of Johann Strauss, Waldteufel, 
Lanner and others. 

The appearance of Mischa Elman, 
violinist, and the first Washington per- 
formance of a symphony by the young 
Russian-American composer, Nicolai 
Berezowsky, featured the fifth concert 
of the National Symphony’s mid-week 
series on Feb. 16. Mr. Berezowsky’s 
work, which was played under the com- 
poser’s baton, was vigorously applauded. 

Kindler led a special chamber orches- 
tra in a program for the Friends of 
Music on March 1 in the Library of 
Congress. The first part of the program 
was devoted to works of composers of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and the latter part of three 
living composers of France, Italy and 
Germany—Maurice Jaubert, Ildebrando 
Pizzetti and Paul Hindemith. Songs 
on the program:were interpreted by 
Olga Averino, soprano. 

Jay Watz 





Freeda Stein Gives Recital 
BrooKLyNn, March 20.—Freeda Stein, 
soprano, sang at the Hotel St. George 
on March 9 with Gene Schiller as ac- 
companist. The program included Lied- 
er, Italian songs and a final English 
group. 
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MILSTEIN PLAYS WITH LOS ANGELES FORCES 


Violinist Equal to Emergency 
When String Snaps During 
Playing of Concerto 


Los ANGELES, March 20.—Otto Klem- 
perer, Nathan Milstein and the Phil- 
harmonic united in a glowing program 
in the regular symphony pair of con- 
certs in the Auditorium on Feb. 17 and 
18. As the centre of an annual drive 
for its sustaining fund, the orchestra 
played with unwonted zeal and enthusi- 
asm and vied with the soloist for 
honors. 

Milstein has made several appear- 
ances with the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, but his performance on this oc- 
casion of the Tchaikovsky violin con- 
certo surpassed anything he has 
achieved heretofore. Not only were his 
playing and _ interpretation superb 
throughout, but his handling of an awk- 
ward situation caught the fancy of his 
audience. In the midst of a difficult 
technical passage, a string gave way, 
but with the loss of not more than ten 
seconds, Milstein grasped concertmaster 
Gimpel’s proffered instrument and re- 
joined the orchestra without any notice- 
able hitch. Cheers and bravos greeted 
his success. 

Stravinsky Suite a Novelty 


Stravinsky’s “The Card Game’ was 
the novelty, receiving its first perform- 
ance on this occasion. In a Haydn 
Symphony, Bronislaw Gimpel, concert- 
master, made excellent use of his oppor- 
tunities in solo passages. 

Edith Mason, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, was soloist in the first concert 
this season of the Woman’s Symphony 
in the Auditorium on Feb. 28. Arias 
from Mozart’s ‘Don Juan’ and ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro’ and ‘Jewel’ Song 
from Gounod’s ‘Faust’, and a Verdi aria 
were well sung. 

The orchestra, giving its first concert 
under James Guthrie, showed marked 
progress and played Saint-Saéns”s Sym- 
phony in G Minor, in which the organ 
part was interpreted by Ray Hastings. 
A reception in honor of Miss Mason, 
given by Mrs. Mario Chamlee following 
the program, was attended by many 
prominent musicians. 

A three day festival of American mu- 
sic by the Federal Music Project, cul- 
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Nathan Milstein 


minated in a program devoted to com- 
positions of Los Angeles composers on 
Feb. 22. The list included a descriptive 
work by Otto Mueller, ‘Pacific Coast- 
line’; “Traumerei’ for strings by Homer 
Grunn; Symphonic Poem, ‘The Head- 
less Horseman’ by Scott Bradley; “The 
Harp Weaver’ by Elinor Remick War- 
ren; condensed version of the first act 
of Mary Carr Moore’s opera ‘Rizzio’, 
and Frank Colby’s ‘Festival’ Mass. 
Gastone Usigli was in charge through- 
out, having the assistance of the Wom- 
en’s Glee Club of Occidental College, 
and William Marchan, baritone, in the 
performance of the Warren work, and 
the Federal Opera Chorus in the Colby 
Mass, 

The last named had some fine mo- 
ments, especially in the choral sections, 
which were not fully realized by the en- 
semble. Written for church use, the 
work breathes a spirit of reverence and 
devotion and made a deep impression. 


Hat D. CRAIN 





Shan-Kar and Dancers Seen in 
Harrisburg 
HARRISBURG, PA., March 20.—March 
9 at The Forum, the Shan-Kar Hindu 
Ballet appeared as the third on the 
course of the Wednesday Club Civic 
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Music Association. The beautiful and 
individual colors of the costumes, the 
synchronization and exquisite grace of 
motion, and the very interesting native 
music, all permeated by the soul of a 
people, brought enough of interest, 
pleasure and admiration to win much 
and hearty applause. The remaining 
concert of this course will be a recital 
by Kirsten Flagstad on April 21. 
L. M. 


SAN FRANCISCO MEN 
IN OAKLAND VISIT 


Monteux Leads Symphony with 
Hofmann as Soloist—See 
Conducts Local Players 


OAKLAND, CALIF., March 20.—Cali- 
fornia University opened its doors to 
the San Francisco Symphony, Pierre 
Monteux conducting, on Feb. 13 for a 
memorable concert when Josef Hof- 
mann was soloist in the Chopin E Minor 
Concerto. An audience of some 6,000 
including many students, greeted Mr. 
Hofmann with rapt attention. At the 
close of his superb playing he was 
brought back many times to acknowl- 
edge thunderous applause, generously 
shared with Mr. Monteux. The orches- 
tra was in splendid form in Tchaikov- 
sky’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and the noble 
Fourth Symphony of Brahms, sweep- 
ingly read. Two more concerts are an- 
nounced for the spring semester. 

The Oakland Symphony, Orley See, 
conductor, played before another capac- 
ity audience in Oakland Auditorium, 
when Henri Shefoff, baritone, was guest 
soloist, singing ‘Di Provenza il mar’ 
from ‘Traviata’, and the ‘Pagliacci’ Pro- 
logue in which the orchestra gave 
splendid support, the Prologue being re- 
peated. Sharing honors was Deems 
Taylor’s Suite ‘Through the Looking 
Glass’. Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian Sym- 
phony’ and Preludes to Wagner’s ‘Loh- 
engrin’ and ‘Die Meistersinger’ com- 
pleted the program which was played 
with vigor and poetic understanding. 


Opera Guild Welcomed 

The Oakland Forum virtually sold 
out the house for a sparkling perfor- 
mance of Mozart’s ‘Cosi Fan Tutte’ by 
the Salzburg Opera Guild, and for the 
Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, both in late 
January at Oakland Auditorium. The 
opera drew a crowd in gala attire and 
festive mood who gave the entire com- 
pany unstinted approval. 

Mills College presented Ernst Wolff 
in a program of Lieder. Mr. Wolff who 
has been in turn opera conductor and 
soloist, sang works by Handel, Schubert, 
Beethoven, Haydn, Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn, Brahms, Hugo Wolf, Mahler and 
Strauss, accompanying his songs with 
unusual clarity. 

Amphion Club, young professionals 
of the Bay area, gave the annual con- 
cert in Berkeley Womens City club. 
Edgar Sparks and Walter Woodfill 
played the Brahms E Flat Major So- 
nata for piano and clarinet. Mary Rob- 
in Davidson gave a concise reading of 
Franck’s ‘Prelude, Chorale and Fugue’. 
Henri Shefoff, with Paul Ralston at the 
piano, sang from Verdi, Brahms, Hage- 
man and others. The closing work was 
the Schumann E Flat Quintet played by 
Zylpha Allen Spencer piano, Florence 
Blest and Sterling Gorril, violinists, 
William Denny, viola and Owen Dick- 
son, ’cello. 

The Federal music project, under Dr. 
Alois Reiser, gave a most creditable 
performance of ‘Fra Diavolo’ with John 











Howells and Marie Monti singing prin- 
ciple roles. The work of the chorus de- 
serves mention and the Bay Region 
Federal Symphony gave good support. 
Wanda Krasoff Dohnanyi’s ‘Variations 
on a Nursery Tune’ on the Moor Don- 
ble Keyboard Piano, under Mr. Reiser, 
with the Federal Orchestra. 
ADELYN FLEMING 


LEHMANN IS SOLOIST 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Sings All-Wagner Program Led 
by Monteux—Elkus Music 
Heard on Later List 


San Francisco, March 20.—Lotte 
Lehmann was soloist with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony in an all-Wagner pro- 
gram under Pierre Monteux, sponsored 
by the Art Commission, during the sec- 
ond half of the past month. 

Mme. Lehmann sang “Elsa’s Dream’ 
from ‘Lohengrin’, the “Liebestod’, “Du 
Bist der Lenz’ and “Traume’. The or- 
chestra played the Prelude to ‘Die 
Meistersinger’, to ‘Lohengrin’, to act 
three of ‘Tristan’, the “Tannhauser’ 
Overture, the “Waldweben’, ‘Ride of the 
Valkyries’, and ‘Funeral Music’ from 
‘Gotterdammerung’. 


Goluboff Plays Tchaikovsky 

The final program of the month 
brought Grischa Goluboff, violinist, as 
the applauded soloist in the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto. The orchestra has seldom 
played better than upon this occasion 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 13 in G, Albert 
Elkus’s ‘Impressions from a Greek 
Tragedy’ brought the composer, who 
was prevent, an ovation; Ravel's “Al- 
borada del Gracioso’ and the “Polovet- 
sian Dances’ from ‘Prince Igor’ with 
the Municipal Chorus assisting, were 
expertly performed, under Mr. Mon- 
teux’s keen eye. 

As its part in the national Federal 
American Music Festival of Washing- 
ton’s birthday week, the Bay Region 
Symphony gave a program in Scottish 
Rite Hall with Leslie Hodge, protégé 
of Alfred Hertz, making his first ap- 
pearance here as conductor, and with 
William Grant Still as guest conductor 
in two of his own works. Mr. Hodge 
demonstrated conductorial gifts and ex- 
cellent platform personality in Chad 
wick’s ‘Rip Van Winkle’ Overture and 
the MacDowell Piano Concerto No 
with Caroline Cone Baldwin as soloist 
Still introduced his “Kaintuck’ and “Leo- 
nox Avenue’ with Verna Arvey at the 
piano. Marjory M. Fisher 











Judson House Gives Recital in 
Annville, Pa. 

ANNVILLE, Pa., March 20.—Judson 
House, tenor, gave a recital at Lebanon 
Valley College on Feb. 14. The pro- 
gram included music by Handel, Leh- 
mann, songs by Stephen Foster, Lieder 
by Sibelius, Grieg and Richard Strauss 
Ruth Engle Bender was at the piano 
$y his fine voice and method, keen in- 
sight and effective interpretation, as well 
as by a rather magical touch in the cre- 
ation of congenial atmosphere, he won 
enthusiastic favor. He delighted a Har- 
risburg audience in a similar recital on 
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TORONTO SYMPHONY 
IN THREE PROGRAMS 


Bortkiewicz Piano Concerto Is 
Played by Seitz — Christie 
Gives Tchaikovsky Work 


Toronto, March 20.—In February 
there were three major concerts by the 
Toronto Symphony. 

On Feb. 8 the Symphony, Sir Ernest 
MacMillan, conductor, gave the regular 
subscription concert. Ernest Seitz, 
pianist, was guest soloist. The program 
included the Overture to ‘The Marriage 
of Figaro’, by Mozart; Bach’s ‘Bran- 
denburg’ Concerto No. 3 in G and Sym- 
phony No. 8 in F by Beethoven. Mod- 
ernms were represented by a first per- 
formance of the Concerto in B Flat by 
Bortkiewicz. Mr. Seitz played the piano 
part with brilliance and authority. It 
was received by the capacity audience 
with no uncertain appreciation. Wal- 
ton’s Suite from ‘Facade’, another 
first performance in Toronto, was 
given a highly imaginative interpreta- 
tion. 





Stewart Conducts and Plays 


On Feb. 15 Reginald Stewart was 
guest conductor and soloist in a special 
concert. Mr. Stewart included the fol- 
lowing on the program: Mozart, Con- 
certo in D Minor for piano and orch- 
estra, in which he conducted and played 
the piano. Two short transcriptions 
from Bach, Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’ and 
the Symphony in D Minor by Franck, 
completed the list. 

On Feb. 22 the Toronto Symphony 
gave its regular subscription concert, 
Sir Ernest MacMillan conducting and 
Winnifred Christie, pianist, as soloist. 
The program included the Overture, 
“The May Night’, by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Symphony No. 7 in A, by Beethoven: 
Concerto in B Flat Minor by Tchaikov- 
sky, with Miss Christie playing the 
Moor Double Keyboard Piano, and EI- 
gar’s Concert overture, ‘In the South’. 
A capacity audience gave well earned 
applause to orchestro, soloist and con- 
ductor. Rogpert H. RoBerts 





RECITALS AND DANCE 
EVENTS IN TORONTO 





Casadesus, Howard-Jones, Canadian 
Singers, Cigna and Peerce Heard— 
Goya, Schoop and Nimura Seen 
Toronto, March 20.—Robert Casa- 
desus, French Pianist, played his second 
recital in Toronto on Feb. 24. This 
was the fourth concert of the Eaton 
Auditorium Series. He played a pro- 
gram that revealed his power and 
opened with the ‘Italian’ Concerto of 
Bach, and followed this with Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Appassionata’ Sonata and 

Sonata in B Minor by Chopin. 
Carola Goya appeared at Eaton Audi- 
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Winifred Christie, Soloist with the Toronto 
Symphony 


torium on Feb. 17 in a recital of Span- 
ish dances. This was Miss Goya's 
first visit to Toronto and she gained a 
following that few artists have done on 
a first appearance. Miss Burford, harp- 
ist, and Emilio Osta, pianist, gave an 
artistic musical accompaniment to the 
recital. 

At Eton Auditorium on Jan. 27 
Trudi Schoop and her company of danc- 
ing comedians delighted a large and 
enthusiastic audience, with her tragi- 
comic ballet, ‘All for Love’. The fourth 
concert in the Eaton Variety Series of- 
fered Nimura, a Japanese dancer, as- 
sisted by the American-born, Lisan Kay. 

The Canadian Singers’ Guild, Walter 
Bates, conductor, gave a popular choral 
festival in Massey Hall on Feb. 17. The 
program was entirely unaccompanied 
except for piano, and included chorales 
by Bach, English madrigals, French 
folk songs, Negro spirituals and choral 
arrangements of instrumental music. 

Evelyn Howard-Jones, English pian- 
ist, gave the closing recital of the Music 
Masters’ Series in Eton Auditorium on 
Feb. 10. The program included num- 
bers by Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, and Debussy. 

The Celebrity Series of Massey Hall 
presented Gina Cigna, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, in her first con- 
cert in Toronto, on Feb. 1. Miss Cigna 
gave a varied program but was most 
enthusiastically received in her operatic 
selections. Fritz Kitzinger was the ac- 
companist. 

Jan Peerce, tenor, gave the second 
concert of the month on the Celebrity 
Series, in Massey Hall, on March 1. 
This well-known and personable tenor 
gave a popular program that won ap- 
plause from a large audience. Mr. 
Peerce filled an engagement originally 
announced for Lanny Ross on the series. 


R. H.R. 





Read Symphony Performed by 
Chicago Orchestra 


Gardner Read’s Symphony No. 1 in 
A Minor, Op. 30, was given its first 
Chicago performance on Feb. 17-18, by 
the Chicago Symphony under Dr. Fred- 
erick Stock. On Feb. 20 the Federal 
Symphony in New York City under 
Joseph Littau, with Dorothy Essig as 
soloist, presented his song cycle, ‘From 
a Lute of Jade’. His Prelude and 
Toccata, Op. 43, was conducted by 
the composer with the Illinois Symphony 
on Feb. 27 and his latest composition, 
‘Where Corals Lie’, for mixed chorus 
and two pianos, was commissioned for 
the sixth annual Evanston Township 


High School Festival to be held on 
March 26 in Evanston, Il. 


THREE ORCHESTRAS 
PLAY IN BALTIMORE 


Municipal Symphony in Three 
Programs — National and 
Women Players Heard 


BALTIMORE, March 20.—The Balti- 
more Symphony, Werner Janssen, con- 
ductor, gave an all-Strauss program at 
the Lyric on March 6. The infectious 
melodies of ‘Die Fledermaus’ and “The 
Blue Danube’ set many feet tapping to 
the familiar strains. A first perform- 
ance locally of a photostat manuscript 
copy of the waltz, ‘Die Vortanzer’ was 
heard with interest. The works of the 
contemporary Richard Strauss, ‘Till 
Eulenspiegel’, ‘Don Juan’ and the dance 
from ‘Salome’ were ably set forth. 

The Symphony under Janssen gave 
a program of American music at the 
fourth Young People’s concert on Feb. 
26 at the Lyric. Horace Johnson’s 
‘Urbasi’ from his Suite ‘Imagery’, a 
Stephen Foster Suite, two movements, 
from MacDowell’s ‘Indian’ Suite, ‘Tunes 
Washington Knew’, arranged by Nuss- 
baum, and Roy Harris’s ‘When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home’ gave his 
hearers an opportunity to appreciate in- 
digenous creative workings. 





Fuleihan Suite Performed 


At the fourth concert of the Munici- 
pal series on Feb. 20 in the same audi- 
torium, Mr. Janssen conducted the 
‘Fingal’s Cave’ Overture of Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert’s C Minor Symphony 
and the Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger’. 
An orchestral Suite by Anis Fuleihan 
was the American work on the program. 

The National Symphony was heard 
under Hans Kindler, with Mischa E1- 
man, violinist, as soloist, in the Vi- 
valdi G Minor Concerto and the fa- 
miliar Mendelssohn Concerto on Feb 
15. The violinist’s individual in- 
terpretations and broad style won him 
great applause. The orchestra played 
with a crispness and freshness in Mo- 
zart’s A Major Symphony and En 


esco’s “Roumaman Rhapsody,” and gave 
impact to Sibelias’s “Em Saga’. 

The Women’s Strme Swngpiteny,, Ste- 
phen Deak, conductor, gawe the second 
concert of its second season att the Pea- 
body Institute on March 1 wath the as- 
sistance of Emanuel Zetiim, wiolimist. 

Fraxz Boasscerns 





MUSIC IN WINNIPEG 


Marian Anderson and Mamie! Rerr Give 
Recrtals—Ralka seem 

Wiwwirec, March 20—Visiting art- 
ists who have given local amijences 
pleasure recemnthy have heen Mamtam An- 
derson, contralta, mm recital, andi Muriel 
Kerr, pianist, who played music by 
Schumann, Scarlatti, Chom, Debussy 
and others 

Tradi Schoap and ther ballet gave 
two performances on Feb. 14 amd I> im 
the Anditorium of “All for Lowe” with 
music by Lothar Perl. The Wedinesdiny 
Morning Musicale on Feith midiaded 
Hecuba's Liament’ by Hoiktt, with May 
Lawson, contralta, and Exelym Wile, 
as soloists. The womens chorus was 
conducted by Fulmer Hhibibile. 

Gilbert and Sullivan qpercetias were 
presented ‘by the Dumitl Mclstyre Col- 
legiate Institute on Feb. 2, 3 amd 4, and 
by the University of Maumtoia Gre 
Club on four mehts and at a matinee, 
beginning on Feb. & Ww. WM 


Ernest McChesney, Tener, Sings ip 


Readme 

READING, Pa... March 3—Einmest Mc 
Chesney, tenor, gave the second recital 
of the Reading Couperattve Concert 
Corpor: ation sermes im tthe Reading Thea- 
tre on Feb 7 He sume works in 
Itahan, German, French amd English, 
and his accompanist, Obhuiles Risetsch 


played three solos by Chogem amd) Lisz 





Emma Redell, Soprem,, Aggears in 
Recrte! 

Emma Redell, soprann, appemred| in 
the regular Friday concert semes of the 
Peabody Conservatory im Ralltmore on 
March 4. She sang Bika im “I 

with the Civic Opera Company of Phu 
adelphia on Feh. 1 
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RECITALS IN ITHACA 
ARE WELL ATTENDED 


Stradivarius Quartet in Classic 
Program—Cornell Faculty 
Members Heard 


IrHaca, March 20.—The Stradivarius 
Quartet on Feb. 22 presented Mozart’s 
F Major Quartet, K. 590; Beethoven’s 
E Flat Qaurtet, Op. 127, and Schu- 
mann’s F Major Quartet, Op. 41, No. 2. 
Both the Beethoven and Schumann 
works were very well played. 

The following concerts have been 
given recently in the Sunday afternoon 
series at Willard Straight Hall before 
large audiences: a piano recital by An- 
drew C. Haigh, with works by Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, and Chopin; piano 
quartets by Fauré and Brahms, played 
by Luther M. Noss, pianist, Ronald 
Ingalls and Milton Steinhardt, violin- 
ists, and Richard Leighton, ‘cellist; a 
joint song recital by Mrs. Hilda 
O’Rourke and Thomas Tracy, accom- 
panied by Luther M. Noss, the program 
consisting largely of operatic arias and 
duets; a violin recital by Ronald In- 
galls, with Mrs. Helen F. Guerlac at 
the piano, in which the Debussy sonata 
was featured; a piano recital by Willard 
MacGregor devoted to works by Schu- 
mann and Chopin. Mr. MacGregor is 
from New York; all the other artists 
mentioned are associated with Cornell 
University. 





University Orchestra Heard 


During Farm and Home Week at 
Cornell University there was a concert 
by the University Orchestra led by 
George L. Coleman, with Claire Alcee, 
soprano, as soloist; a concert by the 
Ithaca College Band, Walter Beeler, 
conductor, with Stuart Wooley, bari- 
tone, and Jean Rowell, trombone, as 
soloists, and an organ recital by Luther 
M. Noss. 

Leon Sampaix of the Ithaca College 
faculty ,Bave a brilliant piano recital on 
Feb. 22, his well-balanced program con- 
taining works by Scarlatti, Bach, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Liszt, and Johann 
Strauss. 

The harp recital by Helen Pritchard 
on Feb. 25 afforded an unusual oppor- 
tunity to hear music of varied styles 
written originally for the instrument. 
A Salzedo group was outstanding. Miss 
Pritchard intends to make Ithaca her 
headquarters while concertizing. 

The first concert of the Cayuga Sing- 
ers on Feb. 26 was enthusiastically re- 
ceived in a program ranging from 
Lotti’s ‘Crucifixus’ to a negro spiritual. 
This is an a cappella group of twenty 
business and professional men under 
the direction of George W. Hathaway. 

J. Murray Barsour 


LOUISVILLE ENJOYS 
INDIGENOUS BALLET 








Civic Forces Present Three Works with 
Local Orchestra—Ballet Russe 
Also Appears 

LoutsviLte, Ky., March 20.—The 
Louisville Civic Arts Association pre- 
sented the Civic Ballet under the direc- 
tion of Mary Long Hanlon in conjunc- 
tion with the Civic Orchestra, with Rob- 
ert S. Whitney as conductor, in “The 
Blue Danube’, by Johannes Strauss, with 
choreography by Michel Fokine, De- 
bussy’s “The Box of Toys’, with chore- 
ography by Mary Long Hanlon and 
‘The Moldau’, by Smetana, the chore- 
ography also by Miss Hanlon, recently. 

This performance was given in the 


Memorial Auditorium before a large 
and appreciative audience. Miss Han- 
lon has long been known a. this balliet- 
minded section of the country, and ther 
presentations were up to her wsual ing 
standard. Not only did she and he 
group of dancers do beautiful work, het 
the costumes, the settmgs and the Ingt- 
ing were excellent. Mr. Whitney dem- 
onstorated im his third public appear- 
ance with the orchestra that he ts 2 com- 
ductor of intelligence and musical @- 
sight. 

Colonel de Basil’s Ballet Russe ce 
Monte Carlo appeared at the Memorwl 
Auditorium on Feb. 21 before a sold-~oon 
house of enthusiastic halletomames. Foun 
ballets were given on this occasion, “The 
Gods Go A-Begging’, “Framoesca Da 
Rimini’, “The Specter of the Rose” and 
‘Prince Igor’. 

All of these ballets were mew t 
Louisville except the last. Odutstandme 
artists were Riabouchimska, Shabelewsikx 
Petroff, Jasinsky, Tchermchewa, Bar 
nova, Grigorieva and Lachine 

Harvey Peaks 


LOUISVILLE THRONGS 
GREET RECITALISTS 


Thomas and Eddy Bring Capac- 
ity Audiences to Memorial 
Auditerium 
.. March 20.—A cape 


—_" ‘ 
hom (Jlawrie 








LOUISVILLE, Ky 
city audience attended the 
Thomas concert at the Memorial Amd 
torium on Feb. 23 Never lhas 
singer been in better voce The oom 
cert opened with a group by Jacop 
Peri, Antone Caldara, 
Robert Schumann and contmare 
songs by Duparc, Arnold Bax, Sader 
Mattei, Sanderson, Cyril Scott, Hage 
man, Meta Schumann and Malottt: 
addition to this array were adde 
numerous encores, mclndimge sewers 
operatic arias 

In the list 


Joseph Marx ami 


was a some, Gnne 
‘Rhymes of a Rover’ by the smeer’s at 
companist, Carroll Hollistes 
in the applause with which the some 
was received. Mr. Hollister alkko om 
tributed four piano mumbers to the lone 


who Shwe 


programme, and these, as we'll] a 
accompaniments, showed him to be aw 
artist with a fine and sensitive mosca 
feeling. 

Three thousand enthusiastic poop 
heard Nelson Eddy sme at the 
Memorial Auditorium on Feb. 1% Not 


only was every seat im the anditornmm 
filled, but chairs were placed at the back 
in the orchestra pit and om the stage 
Mr. Eddy was im fine voice and same 3 
many encores that he dowbled the 


original length of his programe, Theo- 


dore Paxson was the able acoompamist 
and contributed two piano solos 
Harvey Prax 


CIVIC AFFAIRS GROUP 
SPONSORS OMAHA GIRL 





Bettie Zabriskie, Cellist, Gives Recital 
—Music Teachers Diect New 
President 


Omawa, March 20—Bettie Zalbrishox 
‘cellist, was presented im recital, on Fe 
20 by the Civic Affairs Committee 
the Women’s Division, Omaha Chantibes 
of Commerce. In a well varied program 
Miss Zabriskie was especially 3 rT 
the Concerto in A Minor of Sam Sate : 
and the Adagio and Variation: of R 
pighi. At the piano Martm Bash gave 
excellent support. 

Edith May Miller, past president Ne- 


- 


brasika Federatiom of Music Clubs and 
Suane Chammam of Music for Nebraska 
Fedkecamem ef Weman’s Clubs, recently 
ues @leeted president of the Omaha 
Whesac Teacher's Association, succeed- 
-img Myrtle Cole. Appearing in Sunday 
uitermoom concerts at the Joslyn Me- 
moral, hawe beem Martin Bush, organ- 
St, assisted by Enid Lindborg, pianist 
wndl Esther Leaf. organist, assisted by 
Bermmece Dugher Walsh, pianist. 
Presenting Josef Hofmann in recital 


om Feh 24 the Tuesday Musical 
Chai Gilled every seat in Central High 
Xundhtorium To a program which in- 
chadied the “Waldsteim” Sonata and the 


piaumest’s owm “Kaletdoskop’, the artist 
udidied| encore after encore to the grati- 
ficatmuom of a most enthusiastic audience. 

Tie Ommalta Music Teachers Associa- 
tam presented 2 Young Artist Program 
m Jesiwn Memorial lecture hall on Feb. 
7, whem a violim ensemble composed of 
Robert Koterba, Donald Korisko, Frank 
Buiercek Ruth Kassal, Frieda Sherman, 


Wim Bukacek, Rosalym Rosen and 
Leonard Ambrose, with Dorothy Ant- 
mak at the piano; Helen Wacek, pian- 
st, amd Jemmy Krieb, mezzo-soprano, 


witin Elfowise Jetter, accompanist, were 
mvier the direction of Gail Mc- 


WMomrs Eprere Lowtse WAGONER 





Carel: Gera Dances in New Bedford 


New Bzprorp MAss.., March 20.— 


“areola Goya gave a recital of Spanish 
iuomces: for the Civic Music Association 
m the bagin school auditorium on March 
» wtih Emulio Osta as pianist and Bea- 
mime Burford as harpist. Miss Burford 
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Edouard Grobé, Tenor, Engaged 
to Sing at Montreal Festival 


To Be Heard in Bach ‘Passion’, 
Beethoven Mass and in Scenes 
from ‘Parsifal’ 

Edouard Grobé, American tenor, has 
been engaged for three appearances as 
soloist at the Montreal Festival under 
the baton of Wilfred Pelletier. 

Mr. Grobé will sing in a performance 








G. M. Kesslere 
Edouard Grobé 


of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Passion’ on May 
30, in the Beethoven Mass in D on June 
1, and on June 3 in the two temple 
scenes from ‘Parsifal’. 

Prior to his Montreal engagements, 
he will be heard as soloist in Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony on April 2 and 
3 with the Indianapolis Symphony un- 
der Fabien Sevitzky. The first perform- 
ance will be broadcast on a nationwide 
hook-up over WOR of the Mutual net- 
work, 

On April 4, Mr. Grobé will give a 
Cleveland recital under the sponsorship 
of the Women’s Committee of Old Stone 
Church. 





lhe municipality of Naples is consid- 


ering erecting a monument to the late 


Enrico Caruso. 
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LOS ANGELES HEARS 
WEALTH OF RECITALS 


Singers, Instrumentalists and 
Chamber Music Programs 
Add to Recent Events 


Los ANGELES, March 20.—Marian An- 
derson, Negro contralto, sang gloriously 
before a capacity audience in the Behy- 
mer Auditorium series on Feb. 15, and 
Mr. Behymer brought Uday Shan- 
Kar and his ballet of Hindu dancers 
for two programs in the Auditorium. 
The San Carlo Opera Company pre- 
sented their usual repertoire in com- 
petent fashion. 

Russell Horton, tenor, was soloist at 
the February meeting of the MacDowell 
Club of Allied Arts on Feb. 26. 

Louis Kaufman, violinist, who has re- 
sided on the West Coast for several 
years, attracted a large audience to his 
recital in the Wilshire-Ebell Theatre on 
Feb. 28. 

Merle Armitage brought Moriz Ro- 
senthal for a superb piano recital in the 
Auditorium on March 11. 

The Los Angeles Chamber Music So- 
ciety presented the Roth Quartet in a 
Biltmore program on March 4. The 
program was one to delight the cham- 
ber music devotee and included Brahms’s 
Quartet in A Minor, Op. 51, No. 2; 
Beethoven’s Op. 95 in F Minor, and the 
Haydn Quartet in C, Op. 33, No. 3. 

Lemuel Kilby, a baritone new to the 
city, was heard in an attractive program 
in the Biltmore. There were classics by 
Bach and Mozart, songs by Hugo Wolf 
and Sibelius and an interesting cycle of 
three songs by Arthur Bergh, called 
‘The Congo’. 

The Orpheus Club gave its second 
concert in the Wilshire-Ebell Theatre 
with Blythe Burns Taylor as soprano 
soloist; Hugo Kirchhofer, conductor, 
and Inez Jacobson, accompanist. Two 
days later, the Ellis Club, conducted by 
Roland Paul, and with Alice Mock, so- 
prano, and Roderick Krohn, violinist, as 
soloists, was heard in a program in the 
Auditorium. Mrs. Hennion Robinson is 
the club’s accompanist. 

Pro Musica presented an all-Ameri 
can program in the Biltmore on March 
14. Leading the list was a quintet for 
piano and strings by Vittorio Giannini. 
The work was given a fine performance 
by a group of former colleagues at the 
Juilliard School in New York. 

Hat D. Crain 








LOS ANGELES PLAYERS 
IN STRAUSS AND BRAHMS 





Lehmann, Flood-Bound Misses First 
Concert, Arrives for the Second— 
Gimpel Plays Mendelssohn 


Los ANGELEs, March 20.—Flood- 
bound in Santa Barbara, Lotte Leh- 
mann was unable to reach this city for 
her solo engagement with the Philhar- 
monic on March 3. The gap in the 
program was filled on short notice by 
Bronislaw Gimpel, concertmaster, who 
gave a finished performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto in E Minor. He was 
tumultuously received. Otto Klemperer 
was at his best in the scintillating Over- 
ture to ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ and 
the ‘Don Quixote’ of Strauss. 

Mme. Lehmann arrived just before 
the afternoon concert on Friday, and 
was heard in arias and songs. 

For the second program in_ the 


Brahms cycle on March 12 Mr. Klem- 
perer played an early serenade, Op. 11, 
and the Second Symphony. 


H. D. C. 


Igor Gorin, Baritone, Signs 
Contract with Evans & Salter 





Known to American Public Through 
Medium of Radie, the Films 
and Recordings 

Igor Gorin, baritone, who has been 
active in radio work, in motion pictures, 
and who is now engaged im a coast-to- 
coast tour, has signed a contract for a 
term of years with Evans and Salter. 





Tom Evars 
Igor Gorin 
Mr. Gorin has been active in Europe 
in Opera and concert, but he first 
to the attention of the American 
through the medium of the radi 
and recordings. He has sung more n 
100 engagements as soloist in nationally 
sponsored programs on the Columbia 
networks, and in addition has appeared 
with Grace Moore three times im one 





53 


season as guest artist on her sponsored 
radio programs. 

His current tour, which began in 
Seattle, on Dec. 15, will be concluded 
om April 22 in Albany, N. Y. The tour 
includes Vancouver, Victoria, Reno, 
Helena, Butte, Tucson, Washington, 
D. C., Cleveland, Plattsburg, Burling- 
tom, London, Ont., and other cities. In 
Cleveland he was immediately _re- 
engaged for next season. 





SAN ANTONIO FOSTERS 
CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT 





Pasquier Trio Plays for Tuesday 
Musical—Federal Symphony 
Chooses Varied Lists 


San Antonio, Tex., March 20.—The 
Pasquier Trio, Jean, violin; Pierre, 
viola, and Etienne, cello, aroused a large 
audience to high enthusiasm at the third 
musical tea in the Tuesday Musical Club 
series, held in San Pedro Playhouse. 
Works by Beethoven, Schubert and Jean 
Cras were heard. Mrs. Malcolm Gor- 
dom is chairman of teas, Mrs. Edward 
Steves, vice-chairman, Estelle Jones is 
president of the club. 

Programs by the San Antonio Fed- 
eral Symphony, conducted by Walter 
Dunham, brought compositions by 
American composers. Harold M. John- 
son, Henry Hadley, Thomas Griselle, 
John Powell, Nathaniel Dett and Ru- 
dolt Friml were represented. Sacred 
works by Cyril Jenkins and R. S. 
Stoughton were sung by mixed chorus 
with orchestra accompaniment. A Pan 
\merican program presented composi- 
tions by Lecuona, Perches, Filberto, 
Arellano, played by La Tipica Orches- 
tra, Eusebio Lazcano, conductor; Car- 
men Quinones, soprano. 

La Meri, dancer and a former San An- 
tomian, received an ovation on Feb. 16 
amd 17, at San Pedro Playhouse. 
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Albert Huybrechts 


Brussets, March 15.—Albert Huy- 
brechts, correspondent in Brussels for 
MusIcaL AMERICA since 1934, died sudden- 
ly at Woluwé-St.-Pierre on Feb. 21. 

Mr. Huybrechts was born in Dinant, 
Feb. 12, 1899, and studied at the Royal 
Conservatory in this city, principally with 
Dubois and Jongen. His Sonata for vio- 
lin and piano won the Elizabeth S. Cool- 
idge prize in 1926, and had its first per- 
formance at the Chamber Music Festival 
in the Library of Congress, Washington, 
that same year. Another prize won by 
him in 1926, was the Ojai Festival Prize 
awarded by Mrs. Coolidge and F. G. Frost, 
for a string quartet. Among his compo- 
sitions are ‘David’, a poem for orches- 
tra, as well as other orchestral works and 
songs. 





Dr. Cyril Rootham 

CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, March 19.—Dr. 
Cyril Bradley Rootham, composer, organ- 
ist and conductor, died here yesterday at 
the age of sixty-two. He was born in 
sristol, Oct. 5, 1875, and after preliminary 
education there and at Clifton College, 
came to St. John’s College, here, where 
he won scholarships in classical studies and 
music. He took his degree of Mus. B. 
in 1900; A.M. in 1901, and Mus. D. in 
1910. From 1901 he was organist at St. 
Johns; 1912, conductor of the University 
Musical Society, and 1913, lecturer on 
Form and Analysis. He composed an 
opera, ‘The Two Sisters’, numerous works 
for solo voice and orchestra as well as 
songs, part songs, works for organ and 
other instruments and chamber music. 


Jacques Hoffmann 


Boston, March 19.—Jacques Hoffman, 
violinist, formerly a member of the Boston 
Symphony, and more recently a teacher in 
the Malkin Conservatory, died in hospital 
yesterday at the age of seventy, as the 
result of a fall downstairs. Having played 
in the Vienna Philharmonic, he joined the 
Boston Symphony under Nikisch in 1890, 
remaining with it until 1926, when he re- 
signed to give his time to teaching and 
playing with the Hoffmann String Quartet 
which he organized. He had been on the 
faculty of Wellesley College and also 
taught at the Boston University College 
of Music. 





Marie Wurm 


MunicH, March 15.—Marie Wurm, 
pianist and composer, the eldest of three 
sisters, the younger two having taken the 
name of Verne, died here on Jan. 21 at 
the age of seventy-seven. 

Miss Wurm was born in Southampton, 
England, May 18, 1860. She studied with 
Pruckner and Stark at the Stuttgart Con- 
servatory and later with Anna Mehlig, 
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Wieniawski and Clara Schumann. She is 
said to have been the last surviving pupil 
of the last named. She won the Mendels- 
sohn Scholarship in 1884, and subsequent- 
ly became the pupil of Stanford, Sullivan 
and Reinecke. She toured the British Isles 
in concert and also played at various musi- 
cal centres on the Continent and taught for 
some years in Hanover and Berlin. She 
had made her home in Munich since 1925. 
Her sister, Mathilda, died last year. Adela 
Verne, who toured the United States about 
1925, survives. Among Miss Wurm’s com- 
positions were a piano concerto, chamber 
works, songs, piano pieces and pedagogical 
works. 








Mrs. Russell R. Dorr 


Ocean Grove, N. J., March 20.—Louise 
Bryan Dorr, widow of Russell R. Dorr, 
and one of the three founders of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, died in 
hospital in Long Branch yesterday at the 
age of eighty-five. During a number of 
years of residence in Saint Paul, Minn., 
she was active in the music life of that city 
and was at one time president of the 
Schubert Club, there. She had also been 
president of the New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Womn’s Clubs. She is survived by 
three sons, Bradford R. Dorr of Boston; 
Dr. James B. Dorr of Ocean Grove, and 
James B. Dorr of Houston, Texas. 





Henry Jenkel 


Bevrerose, L. I., March 17.—Henry 
Jenkel, double-bass player in the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, died _ in 
hospital in Providence, R. I., on March 15, 
after an apoplectic stroke suffered at the 
end of the concert given by the orchestra 
in that city on the previous evening. Mr. 
Jenkel, who was fifty-seven years old, was 
born in Germany and came to this country 
in 1923. He played first with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony and later with the New 
York Symphony, continuing with the 
present organization after the merging of 
that orchestra with the Philharmonic. He 
~ survived by his wife and one son, Her- 

ort. 





Edgar McPhail Smith 


Edgar McPhail Smith, librettist, who 
wrote and adapted the books of many 
Broadway productions, including those of 
Weber & Fields in their heyday, died at 
his home in Bayside, on March 7 in his 
eighty-first year. He was a native of 
Brooklyn and was educated at the Penn- 
sylvania Military Academy. He adapted 
the books for early productions at the 
Casino including ‘Nadjy’, for Marie Jansen, 
and ‘The Grand Duchess’ for Lillian Rus- 
sell. In the dramatic line ‘Tillie’s Night- 
mare’ in which Marie Dressler starred and 
which brought Charlie Chaplin to public 
notice, was one of his important works 





Harold von Mickwitz 
Datias, Tex., March 16—Word has 
been received from Helsinski, Finland, of 
the death there on Feb. 12, at the age of 
seventy-eight, of Harold von Mickwitz, for 
many years prominent in the musical life 
of Texas. 
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Concerts - 


(Continued from page 48) 


excellent D’Albert arrangement led to the 
Schumann Etudes, of which Mr. Rubin- 
stein gave an interpretation notable for 
virtuosic élan. Nor was the poetic value of 
the music neglected, particularly in the 
last variation before the finale. In others, 
the pianist let his technique run away with 
him at times, taking a breathless tempo 
which blurred outlines. So fiery was his 
playing of the Spanish group that one 
wished he would do the whoie ‘Iberia’ 
suite of Albeniz. As for the Stravinsky 
reduction of ‘Petrouchka’, irrespective of 
its purely musical merits in this form, one 
can mark it as the most exciting tour de 
force of recent years. By closing one’s 
eyes, one could hear two, or even three, 
pianists skyrocketing through its measures. 
Yet Mr. Rubinstein concentrated on the 
orchestral sonorities and moods ot the 
work, quite unabsorbed by its sheerly tech- 
nical problems. 

The Chopin group came as a refreshing 
contrast to the preceding one in which 
there was a little too much cake and not 
enough bread and butter. Especially 
notable were the proud, defiant Polonaise 
and an exquisite version of the ‘Berceuse’. 
As one of his encores Mr. Rubinstein 
played a Debussy piece with such color that 
one wished he had included other Debussy 
works in his program. S. 


Mary Bambery Plays at Town Hall 


Mary Bambery, a young pianist from 
Portland, Oregon, was heard in recital in 
the Town Hall on the evening of March 
5, when Beethoven’s Sonata in E Flat, Op. 
31, No. 3, and Brahms’s Sonata in F Minor 
were the major works on the program that 
also included the Bach-Busoni chorale ‘Ich 
ruf’ zu dir, Herr’, Debussy’s ‘Voiles’ and 
‘Feux d’artifice’, Chopin’s Scherzo in C 
Sharp Minor, Nocturne in F, Etude in C 
Sharp Minor, Op. 10, No. 4, and Ballade 
in A Flat and shorter pieces by Niemann 
and Weinberger-Castagnetta. Miss Bam- 
berg, who is apparently still in her ‘teens, 
gave indisputable evidence of talent that 
promises substantial results with further 
study and of conscientious application up 
to this point, but as yet her playing has not 
reached the stage for critical professional 
appraisal. G. 


Ruth Klug Gives Final Concert in 
Series 

Ruth Klug, pianist, gave the last of a 
series of three concerts in Steinway Hall 
on the evening of March 11 before an 
audience of large size and enthusiastic dis- 
position. Her program included the ‘Itali- 
an’ Concerto by Bach, the Sonata in D 
Minor, Op. 31, No. 2, by Beethoven, Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in B Flat, (K 333), and 

Twenty-four Chopin Preludes, Op. 28. 

Y 


Lois Bannerman Appears in Joint 
Recital 

Lois Bannerman, harpist, gave a recital 
in the Barbizon-Plaza Concert Hall on the 
evening of March 13 with John Griffin, 
tenor. Miss Bannerman’s accompanist was 
Ruth Hill and Mr. Griffin’s, Arthur Bauer. 
The program had a wide range of interest. 
Miss Bannerman’s first group included a 
Handel Passacaglia, John Bull’s “The 
Duchess of Brunswick’s Toye’ from the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, Schumann's 
‘Bird as Prophet’ and a ‘Danse Orientale’ 
by Harriet Cady. Later she played works 
by Bach, Massenet, Debussy, Haydn and 
Pierné. Mr. Griffin sang songs by Gior- 
dano, Tosti, Verdi, Victor Herbert, Cole- 
ridge- Taylor, Easthope Martin, Moore and 
traditional airs. E. 


Muriel Wilson and Frederick Hufsmith 
Sing at Barbizon-Plaza 

Muriel Wilson, soprano, and Frederick 

Hufsmith, tenor, with Fern Sherman at 

the piano, were heard in a joint recital 

at the Barbizon-Plaza on the evening of 

March 6. The program began with the 





duet of José and Micaéla from Act I of 
‘Carmen’, and included as well ‘Parigi, O 
Cara’ from ‘La Traviata’ and a Romance 
by Lehar. Mr. Hufsmith offered song 
groups by Beethoven, Weingartner, Eakin, 
Buchanan and Golde; and Miss Wilson, 
songs by Liszt, Gretchaninoff, Rachmani- 
noff and Zimbalist. N. 


Charles Everett Sings in Steinway Hall 


Charles Everett, Negro tenor, gave a 
song recital in Steinway Hall on the eve- 
ning of March 13, with Milne Charnley at 
the piano. Mr. Everett offered a program 
made up entirely of works by Negro com- 
posers, including Layton, White, Coler- 
idge-Taylor and Burleigh. Mr. Everett 
displayed a good voice well produced and 
was well received by a cordial audience. 


aNae 


Orchestrette Classique Plays Sinfoni- 
etta by Paul White 


The Orchestrette Classique, Frederique 
Petrides, conductor, was heard in the 
Chamber Music Hall of Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of March 7. The program 
included the Overture to Mozart’s “The 
Marriage of Figaro’; a Symphony in C by 
Dittersdorf; a Sinfonietta for Strings by 
Paul White, two lyric pieces by Grieg, 
the Vivaldi Concerto for four violins and 
Beethoven’s First Symphony. 

Mr. White’s work, originally written 
for string quartet, was played in its pres- 
ent form at the Eastman School last 
autumn. It is an agreeable work in three 
movements, thematically interesting and 
well scored. The Vivaldi work was played 
by Misses Hilda Barnett, Anna Littman, 
Ilene Skolnik and Frieda Reisberg. Miss 
Petrides conducted her forces with skill 
and gave a particularly convincing per- 
formance of the Mozart overture. N. 


National Opera Club Presents Program 
on Opera Comique 

The National Opera Club, Baroness 
Katherine Evans von Klenner, founder- 
president held its monthly meeting in the 
Waldorf-Astoria on March 10, the sub- 
ject being ‘Opera Comique’. The com- 
gs represented included Mozart, Nico- 
lai, Rossini, Verdi, Wagner, Smetana and 
Puccini. Those contributing to the pro- 
gram were Musette Trulock, Virginia 
Blair and Philip Irving. Gustav Horn- 
berger, ‘cellist, and Anna Fuka Pangrac, 
pianist, assisted. 


Loda Halama Gives Dance Recital 


An audience thickly sprinkled with her 
compatriots was on hand at the Barbizon- 
Plaza on March 13 to see Loda Halama of 
the Warsaw Opera Ballet in a program 
largely made up of native dances and 
studies. Miss Halama entitled her dances 
‘Polish Water Carrier,’ ‘Farewell Mazur- 
ka,’ ‘Cracovian Sunday,’ ‘La Jota,’ ‘Cau- 
casian Fantasy,’ “Symphonie Moscovite,’ 
‘Marine Grotesque,’ ‘Village Dunce Girl’ 
and ‘Warsaw Newsboy.’ She was assisted 
by the Gibash Trio, which played musical 
interludes between the dances. a 


Semple and Robofsky Give Joint Recital 
at Barbizon-Plaza 


Kathryn van Rensselaer Semple, soprano, 
and Abrasha Robofsky, baritone, were 
heard in a joint recital at the Barbizon- 
Plaza on the evening of Feb. 13. William 
Achilles was accompanist for Miss Semple 
and Mischa Hoffman, for Mr. Robofsky. 
Miss Semple offered an aria from ‘La 
Perle du Brésil’ and songs by Mozart, 
Benedict and Densmore. Mr. Robofsky 
sang ‘Vision Fugitive’ from ‘Hérodiade’ and 
works by Hecksher, Schumann, Brahms, 
Manning, Ellenwood and Wolfe. The 
usual cordial audience was in attendance 
and both artists were applauded enthusi- 
astically. 





Grace MacBrive, violinist. ANGELO 
MorcGAn, poet. Works by Veracini, Biber, 
Nardini and Bach. Poems by Miss Mor- 
gan. A string quartet consisting of Harry 
Rosoff and Saul Montlac, violins; Selig 
Posner, viola, and Youry Bilstin, ’cello ac- 
companied the violinist. 
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NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
WORKERS END DRIVE 


Sustaining Fund Campaign Ex- 
ceeds Goal by $2,000, Assur- 
ing a New Season 


WasuincrTon, D. C., March 20.—Ex- 
ceeding their goal by a comfortable 
$2,000, National Symphony workers 
last week brought their sustaining fund 
campaign to a jubilant finish, and as- 
sured Washington symphony concerts 
for another season. 

A total of $105,759.77 in pledges and 
contributions was reported by division 
captains at a final campaign luncheon 
on March 15 in the Carlton Hotel. Sev- 
eral hundred more dollars in pledges 
still outstanding will swell the fund to 
an even greater total, leaders said. The 
goal, set as a minimum requirement for 
sustaining the orchestra through the 
1938-39 season, was $103,000. 

L. Corrin Strong, general chairman 
of the campaign; Mrs. Walter Bruce 
Howe, vice chairman, and Dr. Hans 
Kindler, conductor of the orchestra since 
it was launched in 1931, congratulated 
the campaign workers on their victory. 





Kindler Recalls Early Years 


Dr. Kindler, recalling the orchestra’s 
early years, paid tribute to the “fore- 
sight.and civic spirit of those musicians 
and sustaining fund subscribers who had 
made the first season possible.” The 
young conductor, then known for his 
achievements as a ’cellist, personally 
gathered the group of ninety-seven per- 
sons who underwrote the symphonic 
venture. 

This year’s campaign was successful, 
not only in the large amount of money 
raised, but in enlisting the support of an 
unprecedented number of contributors 
Reports made by team leaders revealed 
that there were 5,582 contributors to 
the sustaining fund for the 1938-’39 
season, whereas less than half that num- 
ber, a total of 2,300 donors, gave to the 
fund last year. J. W 


Flint Civic Opera Gives Seventh Season 

Furnt, Micw., March 20.— Four 
operas made up the seventh season of 
opera in English presentéd by the Flint 
Civic Opera in the Palace Theatre with 
local singers and dancers and musician< 
from the Flint Symphony. The conduc- 
tor was Dr. William W. Norton. ‘Aida’ 
was heard on Feb. 28, ‘Trovatore’ on 
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March 1, ‘Cavalleria’ and ‘Pagliacci’ on 
March 7 and a repetition of ‘Aida’ on 
March 8. 


CHICAGO OPERA TROUPE 
PLAYS IN WASHINGTON 








Standard Works Heard in Week’s En- 
gagement—Moore, Tibbett, Pons 
and Germani Give Recitals 


WasHInctTon, D. C., March 20.—J. 
Franklyn Viola’s Chicago Opera Com- 
pany gave Washington a week of grand 
opera the week of March 6 in the Rialto 
Theatre. The company played to a suc- 
cession of packed houses, presenting 
‘Carmen,’ ‘Rigoletto’, ‘Faust’, “Tosca’, 
‘La Traviata’, ‘Madame Butterfly’, ‘La 
Bohéme’, and ‘Samson and Delilah’. 

A feature was the operatic debut on 
March 9 of Frank Parker, radio tenor, 
in ‘Traviata’. Two Washington singers, 
Floreine Hurley and Edwin Steffe, 
made their debuts in ‘Rigoletto’ on 
March 12. 

Mrs. Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey’s con- 
certs were continued with the recital of 
Grace Moore on Feb. 27 in Constitu- 
tion Hall, and that of Lawrence Tibbett 
on March 13. Miss Moore’s appearance 
was her first in Washington in two 
years. Tibbett gave his only recital here 
this season. 

Fernando Germani, organist, was pre- 
sented by the T. Arthur Smith Concert 
Bureau in a recital on March 3 in the 
Rialto Theatre. 

Lily Pons, coloratura soprano, made 
her annual visit to Washington on Feb. 
13, and sang before a capacity audience 
in Constitution Hall. 

Brought to Washington for the third 
time in as many seasons by William A. 

Albaugh, the Jooss Ballet gave a per- 
formance on Feb. 25 in the National 
Theatre. The principal ballet on the 
program was “The Mirror.’ 

Angelo Pilotto, baritone of La Scala 
and the Chicago Civic Opera, and 
Clelia Fioravanti, mezzo-soprano of the 
Washington Popular Opera Association, 
gave a recital for the benefit of the 
Marconi Memorial on Feb. 23. 

Wilhelmina Spanhoofd-Walter, so- 
prano, and Helen Grimes, pianist, pre- 
sented Schubert’s song-cycle, ‘Die 
Schone Miillerin’ before the Friday 
Morning Music Club on Feb. 23. 


a. a 





RECITALS IN PITTSBURGH 





Schnabel Appears, Stradivarius Quartet 
and String Ensemble Are Heard 


PITTspuRGH, March 20. — Artur 
Schnabel’s long awaited piano recital 
brought Schubert’s ‘Six Moments Musi- 
caux’ and the A Major Sonata with 
Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata’ and Sonata 
Op. 111. It was a trying program for 
the Syria Mosque audience but a delight 
to musicians. 

The Art Society presented the Stradi- 
varius String Quartet in the lone cham- 
ber music concert of the Pittsburgh sea- 
son. Brahms’s C Minor Quarter, a Mo- 
zart F Major Quartet, and Beethoven’s 
Op. 127 won an ovation 

The Tuesday Musical Club offered 
two good programs during the past 
month, the annual concert of the String 
Ensemble under the new conductor, 
Margaret Horne, playing works of 
3ach, Handel, Volkman, Juon, Greig 
and Brahms, and a composer’s program, 
In the latter Mrs. Flora Thomson 
Greene’s Cantata, “The Chinese Night- 
ingale’ held first place. Further there 
were piano pieces of Janet Spaugh 
Fischer, and songs by Bessie Hine- 


baugh, Helen Roessing and Gertrude 
J. FL. 


Martin Ruhrer. 


CHOIR IN NEW ORLEANS 
GIVES “PRE-VIEW” LIST 





Tulane-Newcomb A Cappella Group 
Led by Klein-Civic Symphony 
Has Szigeti as Soloist 


New Orveans, March 20.—The 
Tulane-Newcomb A Cappella Choir, un- 
der Maynard Klein, appeared recently 
at Dixon Hall, Newcomb College, in a 
“preview” of the program which will be 
presented by the group at the National 





Maynard Klein 


Conference of Music Educators, to be 
held at St. Louis. 

The program included examples of the 
English madrigal school, Russian folk 
and sacred music, Gounod’s elaborate 
setting of the 137th Psalm, ‘By Baby- 
lon’s Wave’, and compositions by Bach, 
Palestrina and Vittoria. In dynamics, 
attack and precision of pitch, the choir 
distinguished itself. 

The New Orleans Civic Symphony 





ANDRES 


Twelve years with M 


55 


closed its current subscription series with 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist, as guest artist. 
Under Arthur Zack, the orchestra gave 
good support to Mr. Szgeti in the 
Brahms and Mendelssohn concertos, and 
the group’s string section gave an ad- 
mirable performance of Corelli’s Con- 
certo Grosso, No. 8, in G Minor. 

The Barrére-Britt Concertino ap- 
peared recently under the auspices of 
the Philharmonic Society in the Dixon 
Hall Chamber Music Series, and Gaspar 
Cassado, ’cellist, was heard on the Phil- 
harmonic’s regular series. G. 3. 





KANSAS TO FETE KELLEY 





Composer to Hear His ‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’ Performed by Lawrence Forces 


LAWRENCE, Kans., March 20.—Dr. 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley, American com- 
poser, will be present at the University 
of Kansas on March 27 when the Law- 
rence Choral Union of 200 voices, a 
children’s chorus of 200 from the Law- 
rence Public Schools and the Univer- 
sity Symphony of ninety pieces under 
the direction of Dr. Otto Miessner of 
the School of Fine Arts faculty will pre- 
sent Dr. Kelley’s musical miracle play, 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ with eleven 
soloists. 

Dr. and Mrs. Kelley will be guests 
of honor as well at a number of social 
events given by Chancellor and Mrs. EF. 
H. Lindley, Dean and Mrs. D. M. 
Swarthout, and others. Soloists chosen 
by Dr. Miessner for the performance 
include: Walter Allen Stults of North- 
western University, Beulah Chiapusso, 
Joseph Wilkins, Meribah Moore, 
Charles Neiswender, Keith Davis, Earl 
Padfield, Vernon Landon, Jack Laffer, 
John Riisoe and Dorothy Hawes. Ex- 
cept for Mr. Stults, all soloists have 
been chosen from the faculty and stu- 
dent body of the School of Fine Arts. 

The ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ received its 
premiere at the Cincinnati Festival in 
1917 directed by Eugene Ysaye. 
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OPERA 


(Continued from page 16) 


Flosshilde. The other Norns were Lucielle 
Browning and Dorothee Manski, and the 
other Rhine Daughters, Susanne Fisher and 
Irra Petina. Lauritz Melchior sang Sieg- 
fried; Friedrich Schorr, Giinther ; Ludwig 
Hofmann, Hagen; Adolf Vogel, Alberich, 
and the two men were impersonated by 
Max Altglass and Arnold Gabor. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted. 

Mme. Flagstad was in particularly fine 
voice and in the second scene, that with 
Waltraute and in the Trio in the second act, 
seemed to surpass herself. The Immolation, 
perfectly sung, was less poignant from the 
dramatic point of view. Mr. Hofmann’s 
Hagen, fine vocally, and carefully thought- 
out, suffered somewhat from a tendency to 
attitudinization. Mr. Melchior sang his 
customary best and Mme. Branzell was ex- 
cellent in every way. Miss Jessner’s Gu- 
trune was good. The remaining artists 


were not distinguished. H. 
‘Le Coq d’Or’ and ‘Amelia’ in Double 
Bill 


Rimsky-Korsakoft’s ‘Le Coq d’Or’ was 
sung on the evening of March 9, within 
three days of the twentieth anniversary of 
its American premiere (March 6, 1918). 
With it was given the first repetition of 
‘Amelia Goes to the Ball’ by Gian-Carlo 
Menotti. 

In general, the present production of the 
Rimsky work falls far below the original, 
with the ballet enacting the opera. Much 
of the humor has been allowed to evaporate 
and Mr. Graf’s stage-direction does not 
compare with that of Adolf Bolm either 
as fun or as pageantry at any time. It 
must be said, however, that Mr. Pinza is 
the king among King Dodons, and his scene 
with Mme. Pons in Act II could not have 
been bettered. Both artists outshone them- 
selves. Elsewhere, the singing was ade- 
quate. The cast also included Thelma Vo- 
tipka singing the music of the Cock from 
the orchestra pit; Doris Doe as Amelfa; 
Nicholas Massue as the Astrologer, and 
Norman Cordon, Giordano Paltrinieri and 
Wilfred Engelman in the other roles. The 
— with the parrot was omitted as be- 
ore. 

The Menotti work had a hilarious per- 
formance and, when comprehensible, the 
English text provoked much mirth from 
the audience. The Trio between Amelia, 
the Husband and the Lover, seems to be 
the most striking musical moment in the 
work, though the Husband’s reading of his 
wife’s letter comes near to being very ef- 
fective, melodically. The orchestration 
throughout is highly colored and very deft. 
The cast was the same as before. Muriel 
Dickson sang Amelia; John Brownlee, the 
Husband; Mario Chamlee, the Lover, and 
the lesser roles were capably filled by 
Helen Olheim, Lucielle Browning and 
Charlotte Symons, and Norman Cordon. 

Gennaro Papi conducted ‘Le Coq d’Or’ in 
leisurely fashion, and Ettore Panizza, 
‘Amelia’, vividly. 


Season’s Seventh ‘Walkure’ 

The season’s seventh ‘Walkiire’ was 
heard by a capacity audience on the eve- 
ning of March 10, with Erich Leinsdorf 
conducting and with Lauritz Melchior as 
Siegmund, Elisabeth Rethberg as Sieglinde, 
Kirsten Flagstad as Briinnhilde, Ludwig 
Hofmann as Wotan, Karin Branzell as 
Fricka and Emanuel List as Hunding. So 
vital and authoritative was Mr. Leins- 
dorf’s conducting and so superb the sing- 
ing that Wagner’s prodigious score seemed 
almost too short even after four hours. 

Mr. Melchior and Mme. Flagstad poured 
an inexhaustible wealth of tone and feel- 
ing into their performances and Mme. Reth- 
berg’s Sieglinde was a notable characteri- 
zation both dramatically and vocally. Mr. 
Hofmann’s Wotan embodied in song and 
action much of the time the majesty of 
the god. Mme. Branzell’s Fricka was 
stately and indignant and Mr. List’s Hun- 
ding superbly sung, though his costume 
made him resemble Rasputin rather than 
the forest Teuton. The audience recalled 
the singers with bravos and accorded an 
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equally deserved enthusiasm to Mr. Leins- 
dorf and the orchestra. - 


The Penultimate ‘Carmen’ 

The fifth ‘Carmen’, announced as next- 
to-the-last, was given on the evening of 
March 11, before a sold-out house. Bruna 
Castagna repeated her incisive and vocal- 
ly fine performance of the name-part and 
Jan Kiepura was the Don José. Queena 
Mario sang Micaéla and the other parts 
were taken by Mmes. Votpika and Ol- 
heim and Messrs. Carlo Morelli, Norman 
Cordon, George Cehanvosky, Wilfred 
Engelman and Giordano Paltrinieri. Gen- 
naro Papi conducted. N. 


The Second ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ 

The season’s second performance of 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ was given on the 
afternoon of March 12, before an unusual- 
ly full house. Lily Pons was heard in 
the role of Lucy Ashton in which she had 
made her debut at the Metropolitan; Fred- 
erick Jagel as Edgar; Carlo Morelli as 
Henry, and Ezio Pinza as Bide-the-Bent. 
Thelma Votipka was Alice; Angelo Bada, 
Bucklaw; and Giordano Paltrinieri, Nor- 
man. Gennaro Papi conducted. N. 


‘Amelia’ and ‘Salome’ Have Final 


Hearings For Season 

‘Amelia Goes to the Ball’ and ‘Salome’ 
in double bill, had each its final hearing of 
the season on the evening of March 14, 
before a crowded house. The casts were 
practically identical with those of previous 
performances. In the Menotti work the 
singers were Muriel Dickson, John Brown- 
lee, Mario Chamlee, Norman Cordon, 
Helen Olheim, Lucielle Browning and 
Charlotte Symons, In ‘Salome’, Dorothee 
Manski replaced Kerstin Thorborg as 
Herodias. Marjorie Lawrence sang 
Salome; Julius Huehn, Jokanaan, and 
René Maison, Herod. In the supporting 
cast were Charlotte Symons, Lucielle 
Browning, Karl Laufkoetter, Norman Cor- 
don, Nicholas Massue, Angelo Bada, Gio- 
dano Paltrinieri, Wilfred Engelman, Louis 
D’Angelo, James Wolfe, Max Altglass and 
Arnold Gabor. Ettore Panizza conducted 
both operas. 


‘Tristan und Isolde’ Sung for Last Time 
in Regular Season 

The eighth performance of ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’ in the regular season series was 
given on the evening of March 16, with 
the usual cast. Kirsten Flagstad and Lau- 
ritz Melchior sang the title-roles; Karin 
Branzell was the Brangane; Julius Huehn, 
Kurwenal, and Ludwig Hofmann, King 
Mark. The lesser roles were filled by Ar- 
nold Gabor, Hans Clemens, James Wolfe 
and Karl Laufkoetter. Artur Bodanzky 
conducted. The house was sold out and 
several hundred persons were unable to 
obtain even admission tickets. N. 


Brownlee and Rose Bampton in Final 
‘Don Giovanni’ 


The Metropolitan’s second new Don in 
thirty years made his entry in company 
with a first-time Donna Anna at the season’s 
fourth and final performance of Mozart's 
‘Don Giovanni’ on the evening of March 
17. John Brownlee succeeded to the part 
which had been sung by Ezio Pinza in 
every performance since the work was re- 
stored to the repertoire in 1929-30 after a 
lapse of more than two decades. Rose 
Bampton made her one appearance of the 
season as the vengeful daughter of the 
Commendatore, which she had not sung 
previously anywhere. Others concerned 
were Richard Crooks as Don Ottavio, Irene 
Jessner as Elvira, Marita Farell as Zerlina, 
Louis D’Angelo as Masetto and Norman 
Cordon as the Commendatore, all of whom 
had appeared in these roles at earlier per- 
formances. Ettore Panizza conducted. 

Mr. Brownlee dressed, played and sang 
the role with a praiseworthy regard for the 
traditions. The Don was bearded again 
after a period of making his conquests 
smooth-shaven. He was gallant personage 
if not one of commanding height. By one 
of those curious reversals of operatic cast- 
ing which provoke the mere onlooker to 
wondering why things must be as they are, 
he had a very tall Donna Anna, whereas 
Pinza, with inches to spare, has drawn in 


the current revival a rather diminutive one. 
The Australian baritone treated his secco 
recitative with style and zest. Moreover, 
he restored the missing appogiaturas to the 
mandolin serenade. His rapid-fire delivery 
of the so-called champagne air was a capi- 
tal bit of singing of its kind, though else- 
where one could have wished for a most 
seductive quality of tone. 

Miss Bampton met _ creditably the 
exactions of her very difficult role, showing 
a clear understanding of what both the 
music and the action require. If hers was 
not the voice of steel for ‘Or sai che 
l’onore’, it had the caress for ‘Non mi dir’, 
which she sang with gratifying poise and 
a good legato style. T 


‘La Traviata’ with Jepson and Martini 


Helen Jepson made her second appear- 
ance as Violetta in ‘La Traviata’ on the 
evening of March 2, with Nino Martini 
making his farewell of the season as A\l- 
fredo. Carlo Tagliabue sang Germont and 
the remainder of the cast included Thelma 
Votipka and Lucille Browning, also Angelo 
Bada, Wilfred Engelman, George Cehan- 
ovsky and Norman Cordon. Ettore Pan- 
izza conducted. N. 


‘The Barber of Seville’ for School 


Children 

The first of two special matinees of ‘The 
Barber of Seville’ given for school chil- 
dren under the auspices of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Guild, took place before an im- 
mense throng of youngsters on the after- 
noon of March 4. The cast included Carlo 
Morelli as Figaro; Charles Hackett as 
Lindoro; Bidu Sayao as Rosina; Virgilio 
Lazzari as Don Basilio and Messers. Mala- 
testa, Engelman and Paltrinieri, and Irra 
Petina in the smaller roles. Gennaro Papi 
conducted. N. 


‘The Barber’ Under Guild Auspices 


‘The Barber of Seville’ was sung under 
the auspices of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, for students, on the afternoon of 
March 10. The cast included Bidu Sayao 
as Rosina; John Brownlee as Figaro; 
Mario Chamlee as Lindoro, and Virgilio 
Lazzari as Don Basilio. The other roles 
were assumed by Irra Petina and Messrs. 
Louis D’Angelo, Giovanni Paltrinieri and 
Wilfred Engelman. Gennaro Papi con- 
ducted. D. 
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Adelaide Gescheidt presented a group of 
her pupils in an Hour of Song in her New 
York studio on the evening of March 5. 
The program began with two ensemble 
numbers by Gaul and Gounod, sung by 
Dorothy Gordon, Mary Burnett, Elsie 
Powell, Emily Salmon and Beatrice Don- 
ley. Following this, song groups were 
offered by Frederick Dochtermann, bass- 
baritone; Helen Harbourt and Miss Bur- 
nett. The program closed with the Donkey 
Duet from Messenger’s ‘Véronique,’ sung 
by Miss Harbourt and Mr. Dochtermann. 
Evelyn Austin was the accompanist. 

a + * 

Leon Carson, New York teacher of 
singing, presented his pupil, Henry Baird, 
baritone, in recital in his studio on the 
afternoon of March 13, before a large audi- 
ence which applauded the singer for his 
artistic interpretations of a well chosen 
and diversified program. His list of five 
groups included works by Handel, Brahms, 


Schubert, Schumann, Giordano, Charles, 

Fogarty, MacGimsey, Aikin, Ippolitoff- 

Ivanoff, Giffes and Rogers. Mildred 
M. B. S. 


Browne was the accompanist. 
* * * 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan, teacher of 
singing, has recently installed in her studio 
a recording and reproducing machine. This 
is used in connection with the study of 
tone color and quality in song and speech 
Students are required to make a record 
each month, so that the improvement may 
be checked. 

+ * * 

Vera Nette, teacher of singing, has 
awarded a scholarship to Jean Wittiney, 
soprano. Miss Wittiney, who is blind, is 
said to possess a remarkable voice. 





SUMMER SESSIONS AT 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Chicago Institution Offers Three 
Terms of Six Weeks Each 
With Varied Courses 
Curcaco, March 20.—This year’s 
summer course of study at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory here will be divided 





Dudley Buck Heniot Levy 


into three terms and will include classes 
by guest instructors as well as by the 
regular staff of the conservatory. Open- 
ing dates for the three terms are May 
12, June 23, and Aug. 4, respectively, 
the three running in a continuous! se- 
ries. John R. Hattstaedt, president, 
and Charles J. Haake, educational di- 
rector, will supervise the master ses- 
sions. 

Among those listed as faculty mem- 
bers for the summer session are: 

Vocal: Theodore Harrison, Dudley Buck, 
Charles LaBerge, Elaine DeSellem, John C, Wil 
cox, B. Fred Wise and Marie S. Zendt. 

Piano: Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Edward 
Collins, Kurt Wanieck, Rudolph Reuter, Louise 
Robyn, Tomford Harris, Earl Blair, Mabel 
Osmer, Jeanne Boyd and others. 

Violin: Herbert Butler, John Weicher, Scott 
Willits. 

’Cello: Lois Bichl. 

Harmony, counterpoint, composition and orch- 
estration: John Palmer, Leo Sowerby, Jeanne 
Boyd, Stella Roberts and others. 

Organ: Frank Van Dusen and Edward Eigen 
schenk. 

Harp: Margaret Sweeney. 

A series of public recitals in Kim- 
ball Hall will include appearances by 
Messrs. Levy, Reuter, Collins and Har- 
ris, pianists; Louise Winter, singer, and 
Edward Ejigenschenk, organist. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
PLANS SUMMER SCHOOL 








Roth Quartet Engaged for Faculty— 
Other Instructors and Courses 
Are Announced 
PaLo ALTA, CALIF., March 20.— 
Stanford University will sponsor a 
Summer School of Music with courses 
for students, teachers and lay listeners, 
from June 22 to Aug. 15. A local group 
known as the Friends of Music of Stan- 
ford University has engaged the Roth 
Quartet for the summer session, not 
only as guest artists, but also as mem- 

bers of the faculty. 

The fields of study include American 
Music under Raymond Kendall, organ- 
ist and instructor in music. Dr. Carle- 
ton Sprague Smith will be a visiting 
lecturer. Marion Flagg of Columbia 
Uniyersity will head the course in music 
education and Choral Music for Teach- 
ers. In Chamber Music the members of 
the Roth Quartet will give instruction. 
Alfred V. Frankenstein will give spe- 
cial lectures on music to be played by 
the Roth Quartet. String and wind 
groups may be combined for a Little 
Symphony under Feri Roth. 

Music and Dramatic Art, a course on 
music and speech, will be given by War- 
ren D. Allen; Musical Theory and Com- 
position will be under Raymond Ken- 
dali, and courses will also be given in 
the History of Music, the Teaching of 
Music History. 
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ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 32) 


that he has afforded assisting artists and 
that is on a high level. 

The playing of the orchestra was con- 
sistently good throughout the afternoon. 
The transparent qualities of Schubert's 
scoring in the Symphony that was intro- 
duced to Philharmonic patrons by Mr. Bar- 
birolli, allowed light to fall upon that melo- 
dist’s mind and the result was, as usual 
when the composer is left to speak for 
himself, one of beauty and vigor. The 
Humperdinck Prelude was charmingly per- 
formed and the Weinberger excerpts were 
amusing commentary in the acidulous idiom 
of a modern Czech composer. W. 


Women’s Symphony Plays James Work 

New York Women’s Symphony, Antonia 
Brico, conductor. Eudice Shapiro, violin- 
ist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, March 
15, evening : 


Overture to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 


Mendelssohn 

Violin Concerto in D Minor........... Sibelius 
“ORS OE UE BONE 6 ocd cnsceses ses Philip James 
Slavonic Dances in D, E Minor and G Minor 
Dvorak 

“Meares BI vce vivo nnccts ..... Tchaikovsky 


Mr. James’s ‘Song of the Night’, the 
prize-winning composition in the orchestral 
contest held by the Women’s Symphony, 
was inspired by a line from Edward Car- 
penter: “Into the hidden chambers of the 
dark, the stream of Life has poured itself 
for the conception of a new day”. It is in 
three sections, though the rhapsodic charac- 
ter of the work fuses them into a whole. 
The composer has been frankly eclectic— 
his turbulent brass climaxes and flute ara- 
besques are reminiscent of more than one 
score, yet have a stamp of their own. De- 
spite its colorful scoring, the work seemed 
at first hearing to lack any compelling cen- 
tral idea. Its atmosphere becomes tenuous 
through the diffuseness of the musical 
means employed. The orchestra played it 
with enthusiasm, and, with the excepticg 
of one or two muddy spots, with authority. 

It was delightful to hear Mendelssohn's 
imperishable ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
overture so delicately and zestfully played. 
Eudice Shapiro played the Sibelius concerto 
with such warm tone and such surety that 
its much-bruited formidability was seldom 
evident. The recitative-like passages of the 
first movement carried conviction, the 
Adagio was fervently sung and the finale 
was bravely done. There are places in the 
score that call for almost brutal strength, 
the iron hand in the velvet glove. Even 
where she did not have the power to sweep 
through these, Miss Shapiro played them in 
proper style. Her interpretation bespoke 
serious musicianship. The aecompaniment 
was uneven, particularly in the last move- 
ment, where, for once, Sibelius’s orchestral 
mastery seems to fail him, especially at the 
end, which almost always sounds tame. 

Miss Brico won rounds of applause for 
the Slavonic Dances, though she took the 
first two at a funereal pace, robbing them 
of their buoyancy. The Furiante was furi- 
ously done, but even more frenetic was 
C'chaikovsky’s unfailingly effective ‘Marche 
Slav’, which brought down the house. Miss 
Brico returned several times to share with 
ier players the applause. a 


Chavez Conducts NBC Symphony 
NBC Symphony, Carlos Chavez, conduc- 
tor. Studio 8H, Radio City, March 12, 


‘vening : 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3.............Bach 
Symphony in B Fiat, No. 85 (‘Queen of 
rance’) % By OS ....-Haydn 
CE sities dbdedeuses staeuees Chavez 
‘Sinfonia di Antigona’. ..Chavez 
OGD  viisvacweensee ...Ravel 


Mr. Chavez, conducting the first of the 
two broadcast concerts for which he was 
engaged, had the somewhat unenviable dis- 
tinction of succeeding Toscanini in the 
l-adership of the NBC Symphony. He was 
cordially applauded. The orchestra played 
smoothly and with spirit under his ener- 
getic, firm beat. The Brandenburg con- 
c:rto he performed broadly, the Haydn 
vork with care and lyric grace. The Ravel 
Folero went its accustomed way and evoked 
tle.familiar demonstration. 

In his own music, Mr. Chavez had resort 
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to the notes, though elsewhere he conducted 
without score, as well as without a baton. 
Both ‘Sinfonia India’ and ‘Sinfonia di An- 
tigona’ appeared on his programs at the 
time he was guest conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony last season, so that 
these were not first New York perform- 
ances. The works withstand rehearing well, 
primarily because of their distinctive or- 
chestration. 

Based on Mexican Indian folk material, 
‘Sinfonia India’ makes liberal use of un- 
orthodox percussive effects, with gourd, 
rasp, rattle and other devices added to the 
usual ensemble. The results are at once 
primitive and modernistic. One native 
melody is overworked, but the score is both 
structurally and harmonically interesting. 

‘Sinfonia di Antigona’ was originally 
written for performance in connection with 
Cocteau’s play, ‘Antigone,’ hence is not 
music of an autocthonous order. It ex- 
ploits the “locust” effect for high violins 
that contemporaries have brought into the 
orchestral vocabulary. Rather spare and 
juiceless, it bespeaks the resourceful and 
individual craftsman. 


Young People’s Concerts Concluded 

The fifteenth season of the Young Peo- 
ple’s concerts of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony closed on the morning of 
March 12 in Carnegie Hall when Rudolph 
Ganz, substituting for Ernest Schelling this 
year, conducted a program drawn from a 
list of favorite works which had been voted 
for repetition by ballot. 

Mr. Ganz took part in the performance 
as a soloist also, playing the second and 
third movements of the Saint-Saéns Piano 
Concerto, No. 5, in F Minor, while Mr. 
Barbirolli, regular conductor of the orches- 
tra, assumed the baton. The youthful au- 
dience sang ‘America’ and listened to 
Strauss’s ‘Emperor’ Waltzes. 

Besides Mr. Ganz, who played with a 
deal of polish and éclat in the Saint-Saéns 
work, Vincenzo Vanni, tuba player, was 
heard in Schumann’s ‘Jolly Farmer’, and 
Saul Goodman gave a remarkable interpre- 
tation of Schreiner’s ‘The Worried Drum- 
mer’. 4 


Feuermann Plays Again with National 
Orchestral Association 
National Orchestral 
Barzin, conductor. 
’cellist, soloist. 

afternoon: 


Association, Leon 
Emanuel Feuermann, 
Carnegie Hall, March 5, 


Concerto in A (in one movement), Op. 33 
Saint-Saens 


Konzertstiick in F, Op. 75........cc00 Weber 
Concerto in B Minor, Op. 104......... Dvorak 
Mr. Feuermann’s consummate artistry 


made the most of this third program in 
the series of four which he is presenting 
with the National Orchestral Association 
in a comprehensive cycle of ’cello litera- 
ture. And Mr. Barzin’s accompaniments 
were models of discretion and musical 
sympathy, for the young players have 
gained in surety with experience. 

The brilliant playing of Saint-Saéns’s 
concerto made it glow with virtuosity, Mr. 
Feuermann poured into its skillfully molded 
measures a wealth of fire and inspiration 
truly exhilarating. In the long line of the 
opening, in the slow section, in the tumult- 
uous octaves, his mastery completely re- 
vitalized the work. Weber’s Konzert- 
stiick, which was discovered in the Dres- 
den Library, is of no importance, but Mr. 
Feuermann played it so superbly that one 
was glad to hear it. The music has 
definitely programmatic suggestions in its 
style. Perhaps, like the piano Konzert- 
stiick, it was associated in the composer’s 
mind with some story. 

Again in the Dvorak Concerto in B 
Minor it was Mr. Feuermann’s interpreta- 
tion quite as much as the music _ itself 
which made the occasion memorable. The 


audience was demonstrative both to the 
soloist and to Mr. Barzin and the or- 
chestra. Ww 


Clifton Inaugurates Sibelius Series 

The opening concert of the WPA Si- 
belius Symhpony Series instituted at the 
Federal Music Theatre took place on the 
evening of March 13, with Chalmers Clif- 
ton conducting and Philip Frank as the 
assisting soloist. The program consisted 
of the tone poem ‘Finlandia,’ Op. 26, No. 7, 





Carlos Chavez 


the violin concerto in D Minor, Op. 47, 
and the Symphony No. 1, in E Minor, Op. 
39. Mr. Clifton gave imaginative and au- 
thoritative readings of both the tone poem 
and the symphony and called upon the 
orchestra to share with him the tribute of 
enthusiastic applause paid by the large 
audience. There was also much applause 
for Mr. Frank’s straightforward perform- 
ance of the violin concerto. ‘ 


Program of Polish Music Given by New 
York Civic Orchestra 

Under the baton of Joseph Littau, the 
New York Civic Orchestra gave a pro- 
gram entirely of Polish music in the WPA 
Federal Music Theatre on the evening of 
March 4, The program included an over- 
ture by Roman Palester, the first work of 
his to be heard in this country, so far as 
can be ascertained; Szymanowski’s setting 
of the ‘Stabat Mater’, the Overture to 
Moniuszko’s ‘Halka’; Chopin’s E Minor 
Concerto with Michael Zadora as soloist. 
The soloists in the Szymanowski work 
were Margaret Stevenson, soprano; Mari- 
an French, mezzo-soprano, and Attilio 
D’Amico, baritone. The Palester Over- 
ture was an interesting piece of work, 
well scored and thematically individual. 
The audience was large and obviously 
interested throughout the evening. D. 


Gutman Symphony Played by New York 
Civic Orchestra 


A symphony in D Minor by Arthur 
Gutman, in its first public performance, 
was the feature of the concert of the New 
York Civic Symphony in the Federal Mu- 
sic Theatre on the evening of March 6, 
under the baton of Joseph Littau. Mr. 
Gutman’s work, occupying about half an 
hour in performance, is well orchestrated 
but evidence of strong influence of better- 
known composers was not lacking. The 
third movement had hints of the present 
night-club type of harmony. Melodically, 
the symphony is well worth while. Other 
works on the program were Bloch’s Con- 
certo Grosso, Bantock’s Variations on 
Bach’s ‘Wachet auf!’ and arias by Mozart 
and Wagner, sung by Arthur Filippi, 
tenor. D. 


Juilliard School Orchestra Gives 
Concert 

The orchestra of the Juilliard School 
of Music, Albert Stoessel, conductor, was 
heard in a concert in the school auditorium 
on the evening of March 12. The pro- 
gram included a _ suite from Rameau’s 
‘Dardanus’, transcribed by Eric Delamar- 
ter, a concerto for piano and orchestra by 
Frederick Jacobi with Jacques Abram as 
soloist, Strauss’s ‘Death and Transfigura- 
tion’ and, after the intermission, the, Venus- 


berg scene from ‘Tannhauser’, and the 
preludes to ‘Lohengrin’ and ‘Die Meister- 
singer’. N. 


First Students Concerto Concert Given 
at Juilliard School 


The first concert of the Students Con- 
certo Series at the Juilliard Graduate 


57 


PHILHARMONIC AWARDS 
PRIZES FOR NOTEBOOKS 


Ganz and Barbirolli Bestow Medals 
On Children Submitting Best 
Musical Comment 


Rudolph Ganz, conductor of this 
year’s Philharmonit-Symphony Young 
People’s concerts and John Barbirolli, 
conductor of the orchestra, awarded 
prizes at the sixth and last concert of 
the series on March 12 to those children 
who had submitted the best notebooks. 
Thirty-two children ranging in age from 
six to fifteen received medals, ribbons 
or special prizes for their notebooks, 
which were put on display in the win- 
dow of Steinway & Sons. This concert 
marked the completion of the fifteenth 
season of the Children’s Concerts. 

Among the children honored were 
Philippa Schuyler, daughter of George 
Schuyler, Negro teacher and writer; 
William Nicoll, of Port Chester, who 
has won prizes since 1933; Mary Peltz, 
daughter of Mrs. John DeWitt Peltz, 
chairman of the publications committee 
of the Metropolitan Opera Guild, and 
Helen Rhinelander, granddaughter of 
Mrs. Henry Martyn Alexander, chair- 
man of the pension fund committee of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony. 





School was given on the evening of Feb. 5. 
The program began with Holst’s Fugal 
Concerto for Flute and Oboe with string 
accompaniment. The soloists were Ruth 
Freeman, flute, and Louis Wann, oboe. 
Arthur Austin conducted. Following, was 
the Brahms Violin Concerto played by Ber- 
nard Kundell with Jacob Schwartzdorf 
conducting. After the intermission, Vivian 
Rivkin played the Strauss ‘Burleske’ with 
Moritz von Bomhard conducting. Esther 
Schure, violinist, then played Beethoven's 
‘Romance’, Op. 40, for violin and orchestra, 
and the Rondo from Mozart’s ‘Haffner’ 
Serenade. Charles Bybee conducted. The 
program closed with the Grieg Piano Con- 
cento, with Benning Dexter as soloist and 
Richard Korn as conductor. N 


Operatic Scenes Given at Juilliard 
Graduate School 


A program of operatic scenes was given 
at the Juilliard Graduate School on the 
evening of March 5, including Act IT, 
Scene 1, and Act IV, Scene 1, of ‘Aida’: 
Act IV of ‘Faust’, and Act I of ‘Carmen’. 

The students taking part were all mem- 
bers of the class of Leopold Sachse, of the 
school faculty and also stage director at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. In ‘Aida’ 
the singers were Julia Mahoney as Aida 
and Mary Louise Beltz as Amneris, in the 
first excerpt, and Mary Frances Lehnarts 
as Aida and Roland Partridge as Radames 
in the second. 

The ‘Faust’ excerpt was given with or- 
chestral and choral recordings instead of 
orchestra, from discs made in London and 
owned by Vladimir Shavitch. Marguerite 
was sung by Gertrude Gibson; Faust by 
Mr. Partridge. and Méphistophélés by 
Gean Greenwell. 

The ‘Carmen’ act included the 
and orchestra of the school under the 
baton of Jacob Schwartzdorf. Carmen 
was sung by Alice Howland; Micaéla by 
Miss Gibson; Tosé by Lee Couch; Moralés 
by William Gephart, and Zuniga by Ira 
Katv. Modern costumes were used in all 
of the scenes. 


chorus 


Final ‘Cosi fan Tutte’ as Benefit 

Concluding its American tour, the Salz- 
burg Opera Guild gave a final performance 
of Mozart’s ‘Cosi fan Tutte’ in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of March 11, as a 
benefit for the New York Kindergarten 
Association. Alberto Erede conducted and 
in the cast were Deszoe Ernster. Grete 
Menzel, Hertha Glatz, Aune Antti, Franco 
Perulli and Leo Weith. The ensemble was 


again of the exceptional unity and finesse 
expected of this organization. The singers 
sailed for Europe on the following day. 





South American Republic to 
Issue Special Postage Stamp 
Commemorating Return of 
Pianist’s Ashes to Her Native 
City Caracas 


By Harry CHAPIN PLUMMER 
CARACAS, March 1 
STABLISHING a notable prece- 
EK dent among the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, the Gov- 
ermment of the Republic of Venezuela 
is to issue a special postage stamp, of 
the denomination required for domes- 
tic postage upon first class mail 
throughout this country, to commemo- 
rate the return of the ashes of Teresa 
Carrtefio, the concert pianist and com- 
poser, who died in New York in 1917. 
A decree has just been issued by Presi- 
dent Elezear Lépez Contréras designat- 
ing the type of the special issue, which 
is to be of a larger size than the rou- 
tine postal series. It will be printed in 
blue and bear a medallion of a bust of 
Sefiora Carrefio and the commemorative 
date will be Feb. 14, 1938, that of the 
arfival of the pianist’s ashes at La 
Guaira and of the imposing public 
ceremonies held on the evening of that 
day in the Teatro Municipal in this 
city. 
Welcomed with Colorful Ceremony 


On the following day, the 15th, the 
final obsequies were held in the lovely 
and characteristically tropical Cimen- 
terio General del Sur on the outskirts 
of the capital city. After an elaborate 
musical program and eulogies pro- 
nounced upon the artist and her career 
of more than forty years on the concert 
platform of the United States, the Brit 
ish Isles and the Continent and as far 
as the Antipodes, President Lopez Con 
tréeras released a cord and drew away 
the national colors from the handsome 
urn in which the ashes had arrived the 
previous day aboard the Grace liner 
Santa Paula from New York. The im- 
mense concourse of people arose to the 
strains of the Venezuelan national an- 
them played by the Orquésta Sinfénica 
de Venezuela. 

The urn, designed by the Venezuelan 
sculptor Nicolas Veléz, at his studios in 
New York, stands forty inches high. It 
is of bronze and bears in gold a Latin 
memorial inscription and the pianist’s 
profile in relief. It was mounted here 
upon a pedestal of Venezuelan native 
marble. 


Conveyed Under Military Escort 


A government commission and dele- 
gations from the Atenéo de Caracas and 
from other art and civic organizations, 
accompanied by many eminent musi- 
cians and friends of the Carrefio fam- 
ily and by the pianist’s daughter 
Sefiora dofia Teresita Tagliapietra Car- 
refio, met the steamer at La Guaira and 
proceeded with the urn back to the cap- 
ital under military escort. The urn, 
banked with rare tropical flowers, was 
conveyed by motor-hearse over the 
twenty-five-mile mountain highway. On 
arrival at Caracas it was placed under 
a guard of honor in the cemetery 
chapel. After the ceremonies in the 
late afternoon of the 15th, it remained 
in its fixed position in one of the most 
beautiful situations in the great park, 
but its early removel to the Pantedn 
Nacional is planned 

In the spacious Teatro Municipal, 
Venezuela’s first opera house, President 
Lopez Contréras headed a brilliant and 
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VENEZUELA PAYS HONOR TO MEMORY OF CARRENO 





Dreyer 


representative assemblage which in- 
cluded the members of the president’s 
cabinet, delegations of the National Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court and the 
diplomatic corps, prominent among the 
latter being the American Minister at 
Caracas and his family and staff. The 
occasion was styled a “velada aristico- 
literaria” (“artistic-literary function of 
homage”). Among the musical organi- 
zations taking part in the program were 
the Orquésta Sinfénica de Venezuela, 
and the Orfeén Lamas, under the baton 
of Vicente Emilio Sojo. Opening with 
the Overture No. 10 of Meseron, the 
program brought forward the Rios 
Quartet in a group for string ensemble, 
which included the B-minor quartette 
composed by Carrefio. Two other 
works of Carrefio’s, ‘Un Sefio en 
el Mar’ (‘A Dream at Sea’) and ‘Una 
Revista en Praga’ (‘Parade in Prague’) 
were played by Srta. Elena Arrate, a 
young pianist of Caracas. The chorus 
was heard with the orchestra in ‘La 
Oracion en el Huerto’ (“The Prayer in 
the Grove’) by Cayetano Carrefio, a 
relative of the famous pianist. The pro- 
gram closed with the ‘Himno al Bolivar’ 
(Bolivar March-Hymn), the repetition 
of which was compelled by the insistent 
plaudits of the audience thronging the 
auditorium to capacity. The evening’s 
ceremonies ended with the rise of the 
President and the singing of the na- 
tional anthem by all present. 

An interesting disclosure attending 
the ceremonies was that of a genealogi- 
cal survey which had been conducted at 
the instance of the Venezuelan Min 
istry of the Interior over a period of 
several years, both in Venezuela and in 
Spain, in anticipation of the return of 
the ashes to this country. The results 
of the survey account for Carrefio’s 


Taller 
At Left, Above: Teresa Carrefio 

At Left: Urn Containing the Ashes of 

Teresa Carrefio and Its Designer, the 

Venezuelan Sculptor, Nicolas Velos, Now 
of New York 

Above: Panteon Nacional at Caracas, 

Shrine of Venezuela's Illustrious Dead, 

Where Carrefio's Ashes Will Be Placed 

At Right, Above: Teatro Municipal, 

Caracas, Where Homage Was Paid to 

the Memory of Carrefo 

At Right, Below: Mountain Highway 

from La Guaira to Caracas, Over Which 

Carrefio's Ashes Were Borne with Mili- 
tary Escort 


superlatively fine stage presence that 
captured and held her public. It was 
those entrances, those withdrawals from 
the stage, so sefiorial, for all the world 
like a grand dame, in her own salon, 
playing for her guests; and those gra- 
cious acknowledgements of the thun- 
derous applause, and the encores, 
granted with such gracious, captivating 
charm. It is now revealed that Car- 
reo was descended from a family that 
enjoyed the special favor of King 
Sancho Ramirez II, of Aragén, in the 
eleventh century. 

Carrefio counted among her ancestors 
some of Spain’s most eminent com- 
posers, musicians, poets, painters and 
sculptors. When, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, her branch of the family migrated 
to Nueva Espafia, of which the present 
Venezuelan republic formed a part, her 
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forbears distinguished themselves in the 
musical life of the new land, centering 
about the choir of the historic Cathedral 
of Caracas. One was the music teacher 
of the boy Simon Bolivar, who was 
destined to become the Liberator of 
Venezuela and of three other colonies— 
Colombia, Ecuador and Perti—and the 
creator of a fourth, Bolivia. 

The Ministry’s pronouncement recalls 
the fact that Carrefio had been four 
times married and twice to brothers. In 
1872 she was married to Emile Sauret 
French violinist, whom she divorced in 
1875 to become the wife of Giovanni 
Tagliapietra, Italian operatic baritone 
and impresario, in company with whom 
she appeared in opera for a brief period 
After another divorce she maried Euger 
D’Albert, pianist and composer, i 
1892, parting from him three years 
later. Subsequently she took as her 
fourth husband Arturo Tagliapietra, the 
youngest brother of her second hushand 
and a popular tenor in his time. When 
early last month, Carrefio’s ashes in the 
Velés urn were started on their se 
journey to her homeland, the second 
Tagliapietra, now in his eightieth year 
was among those at the steamship pier 


in Brooklyn to bid them Godspeed. 








FEDERATION MAKES MUSIC WEEK PLANS 





Local Musical Talent Aided by 
Clubs to Be Heard— 
Program Outlined 


Norrotk, Va., March 20.—Plans for 
National Music Week, from May 1 to 
7, of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs have been stimulated by a mes- 
sage from the president, Mrs. Vincent 
Hilles Ober of this city and from Mrs. 
Grace Widney Mabee of Los Angeles, 
chairman of civic music. The federation 
urges its 4,800 clubs to foster local mu- 
sical talent and outlines a program of 
activities for this year. A special fed- 
eration day will be included in the week 
on which speakers will explain the fed- 
eration’s efforts to increase knowledge 
of American music, to aid local mu- 
sicians and to procure the passage of 
legislation to create a Federal Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts with a special bureau 
for music. 


Noteworthy musical films will be 
shown under federation auspices ; works 
by American composers will be per- 
formed in the communities where they 
live; special radio broadcasts will be 
made, and winners in the state, district 
and national young artists’ contests will 
appear. Round table discussions will 
be devoted to the consideration of ex- 
panding community music activities. 





Vassar Hears Morgan Memorial Concert 

PouGHKEEPsSIE, March 7.—As_ the 
first concert of the Barbara Woods Mor 
gan Memorial Fund at Vassar College 
Dorothee Manski and Lauritz Melchior 
of the Metropolitan Opera Compan 
gave a joint recital on March 6 in th 
Students’ Building. Miss Morgan, 
graduate of Vassar, had made the Wag 
nerian operas her major interest, an 
after her death last year, her fellow stu 
dents inaugurated a series of yearly cor 
certs in her memory. 
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